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“CHANGE TO FILMKOTE, TOM, AND THROW YOUR CLEANING ROD AWAY!” 


le gee a tip from me, pal—it’s fun to 


shoot, but no fun toclean your gun. 

And the Rustless priming in Filmkote 
protects the bore of your rifle against cor- 
rosion, even though you never clean it.” 
You get greater accuracy, too, because 
Filmkote bullets are greaseless, leav- 





CHAMPIONS! From .22’s to .45’s Peters cartridges win. 
This championsh Los Angeles Police team won at Cam 
Perry last year with Peters Rustless S & W Special 


p 


o 38"s. 


ing no residue to clog your gun and 
deflect your shots. 


When you rough it outdoors, the 
Filmkote dry lubricant won’t pick up 
dirt and carry it into the barrel of your 
gun. When you shoot in style, this 
greaseless lubricant keeps your hands 





“Filmkote” and “ Rustless”’ are registered 


trade-marks of Peters Cartridge Division, 





and clothes clean, slides down magazine 
tubes without sticking, makes shooting 
more fun than ever before. 

No wonder Filmkote .22’s are Ameri- 
ca’s choice! Try Filmkote yourself 

and see how this 
Rustless, non- 
fouling cartridge 
makes your best 


shooting even better! 


° . ° 
Reminet ; 
the illust 
fr l ht 
neato ef 
S por 
and the 1 I 
Even in a downpour, Rustless Filmkote keeps 1 re bright 


EZERS 
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1887 + PETERS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY + 1937 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SPORTSMAN 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Department F-43, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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REELS and 


@ Are you a bait caster, fly rod fisher- 

man—or both? Select a Pflueger Reel 

and get a revelation in what you can do 

in better angling. Get the feel of a 
Pflueger Reel. 

Just as a shooter thrills with improv- 

wes. ing his marksmanship, so does a good 

ae anglertake prideinimproved handling of 

line and lure. Pflueger makes 

this possible for you—in 

bait casting and fly rod 

fishing—with Reels 

and Baits built to give 

you thelatest indesign, 

Feathered combined with time- 


HUM 4 
poe ~ tested Construction. 


Weedless 4 Pflueger Pflueger 
AKRON TEMPLAR 


as 2 xs “ No, 1893— No. 1419%— 
vy) ~~ Goyd.......$5.50 40° — i . $32.50 
ORs teann No. 442075 
PAL-O-MINE MINNOW — Y oe ——— 500 yd.... 39.00 
SUPREME No. 1893L,6oyd. PAL-O-MINE 
Price 00 Light Spool $6.00 MINNOW 


sizes—15§ Fin- 
LUMINOUS PIPPIN } Pony -60c to 85c 


- m3 





TUNE, 


1937 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 


ld Pfiveger 
- OHIO 


TANDEM 
No. 2998—Sizes 
1/o—1I1. Prices, 


. .55¢ to 60c each 


G6 Finishes. Size 
2°4". Price 60c 


each. 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 
No. 1985 $ 8.25 
No. 1988. .10.00 
No. 1989. .12.00 


Pflueger ee CHUM SPOON 
MEDALIST . No. 7172— Sizes 
4sizes. Prices No. 1978— 2, 3, 4, 5- Prices 
$4.50 to $8.00 250 yd.....$6.00 ....55c, 60c, 70c 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
Send us your name and receiveacopy FREE 
You'll find many things to interest you in 
this book... tells all about leading game 
Sish—approved methods of casting—trol- 
ling, surf casting, tips for anglers and 
—a catalog of Pflueger Tackle...includ- 
ing Reels, Baits, Hooks, Spinners, Lead- 
ers, Lines, Rods for every kind of fishing 


in salt or fresh water. 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-6 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 


Please send me,without cost, Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
O. 157: 


Name -- 


Address 
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WHAT TO DO 


in JUNE 


UNE is the start of the vacation season. 

Now is the time to plan what you 
want to do, where you want to go, and 
what to take with you. The way you'll 
travel also is important. If you’re going 
some distance, the amount of time 
you'll save by going by train or boat is 
an item, when you have only two weeks 
for your holiday. 

Where, all things considered, are the 
best sections for the fisherman this 
month? For the best trout fishing in 


| 


the Northeast, go to Newfoundland, the 


HE LOST THE ONLY 
FLY THEY'RE TAKIN’! 





Maritime Provinces of Canada, Quebec, 
northern New England, and New York; 
in the North Central section there are 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and the trout 
sections of Ontario and Manitoba; in the 
Rockies there is grand fishing in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado; 
which is also true of the mountain sec- 
tions of Alberta, British Columbia, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. In the South your 
best bet is North Carolina. For Atlantic 
salmon fishing, there are Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Que- 
bec. For black bass and pike, Maine, 
New York, Ontario, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan are good. 

June is also the last call for a spring 
bear hunt. 

A brief summary of the open seasons 
during the month is given herewith. 
States and provinces marked with an 
asterisk (*) either have seasons open a 
part of the month only, or have local 
exceptions. Hunt or fish in no territory 


before you have consulted the complete | 


| fish and game laws of that section. 


| 


SALMON: Cal.*, Id.*, Me., Mass., 
Minn., Mont.*, N.H., N.M., N.Y., N.D., 
Ohio, Oreg., Ut.*, Vt., Wash.*, W.Va., 
Wyo., N.B., N.S., P.E.1., Que., N.F. 

TROUT: Alaska, Ariz., Ark., Cal., 
Col., Conn., Del., Ga.*, Id.*, Iil., Ind., Ia., 
Ky., Me., Md.*, Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Mont., Neb., Nev., N.H., N.J., N.M., N.Y., 
N.C., N.D., Ohio, Okla., Oreg.*, Pa., R.I., 
S.C.*, S.D., Tenn., Tex.*, Utah*, Vt., Va., 
Wash.*, W.Va., Wis., Wyo., Alta.*, B.C.*, 
Manit., N.B., N.S., Ont., P.E.I.*, Que., 
Sask.*, Yukon, N.F. 

BLACK BASS: Ala.*, Ariz., Ark., Cal., 
Cel, De®, De. Pia, Ga*, *, Ts, 
Ind.*, Ia.*, Kan., Ky., La., Me.*, Mich.*, 
Minn.*, Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb.*, Nev., 
N.J.*, N.M., N.Y.*, N.C.*, N.D.*, Ohio*, 
Okla., Oreg., Pa.*, R.1.*, 8.C.*, 8.D.*, 
Tenn., Tex.*, Ut.*, Va.*, Wash.*, W.Va.°, 
Wis.*, Wyo., Alta.*, Ont.*, P.E.1., Que.* 

MUSKIES: Mass., Mich.*, Minn., N.H., 
N.C.*, Ohio, Pa.*, Tenn., Vt.*, W.Va., 
Wis., Manit., Ont.*, Que.*, Yukon 

PIKE: Ala., Ark., Conn., Del.*, Ga.*, 
Ill., Ind.*, Ia., Kan., Ky., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich.*, Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y.*, N.C., N.D., Ohio, Pa.*, 
R.I.*, S.C.*, S.D., Tenn., Vt., Va., W.Va.*, 
Wis.*, Wyo., Alta., Manit., N.B., Ont., 
Que., Sask., Yukon 

BEAR: Alaska*, Fla.*, Id.*, Oreg.’*, 
S.C., Ut., Wyo., Alta.*, B.C., N.B., Ont., 
Que. 


ae 
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YES - THAT 'NO- BITE’ 
PROCESS CERTAINLY 
MAKES PRINCE ALBERT 
A COOL -BURNING, 
MELLOW TOBACCO 


IVE BEEN SMOKING 
PRINCE ALBERT FOR 
25 YEARS AND 
It'S NEVER 
GOTTEN MY 
TONGUE SORE ! 
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THIS TRAILER GIVES 
HALF THE ENJOy- 
MENT THAT PA. HAS - 
























Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


P. A. MUST MAKE GOOD 
WITH YOU OR ELSE... 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest 
of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 





THERES A WORLD OF 
COMFORT IN REALLY 
MILD TOBACCO —TRY 
PRINCE ALBERT AND SEE 








50 


pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 





GREAT FOR MELLOW, TASTY 
“MAKIN’S” CIGARETTES, TOO 








THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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ALIVE WITH THIS 
. 





BRING ‘EM BACK Unspoiled Olympic Peninsula 








Anglers, hunters, sailors—preserve forever 
those moments of high excitement. This 
summer—bring the great outdoors back home 
with the sensational new UniveX Cine “8” 


—the only precision-built movie camera ever | 


offered at only $9.95! The only one that uses | 


60c UniveX Cine Film and takes sharp- 
as-life movies at less cost than snapshots! 


Now for trifling cost, you can buy a lifetime 
of thrills and enjoyment. The guaranteed, 
streamlined UniveX Cine “8” is instantly 
ready for use ... free from complicated gad- 
gets, easy to load, simple to operate! So 
compact it can be “shot” with one hand. With 
UniveX anyone can take clear, brilliant, the- 
atre- quality movies that can be screened up 
to 34” x 24”. All you do is press a button! 


DON’T DELAY! 


Because of rapidly increasing costs, these 
amazing low prices may not be maintained. 
Next week may be too late! Ask your 
dealer for demonstration! 

FREE BOOKLET, telling all about UniveX sent on 


request. No obligation. Dept. 30, Universal Camera 


Corp., New York City. 













ONLY 8 MM. PROJECTOR 
FOR LESS THAN $26! 


Takes all 8 mm. film includ- 
ing professionally-made mov- 
' tes! 15 minutes continuous 
15 other 
Backed 


Projection capacity: 





important features. 








HERE remain in the United States 

few places that offer as much in the 
way of beauty, climate, hunting, and 
fishing as the Olympic Peninsula of 
Washington. From its northern location, 
you might think the winters would be 
extremely cold, but they are not. The 
average mean temperature throughout 
the year is in the neighborhood of 50 
degrees. The weather here compares 
favorably with Asheville, N. C., where I 
formerly lived. 

Port Angeles is situated in the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, with Mount Angeles 
rising majestically to a height of 6,000 
ft., 8 miles from the city. The average 
height of the mountains on the penin- 
sula is more than 8,000 ft., and snow 
lingers in them all the year around. 
Thus cold and clear water is provided 
for the rivers and streams, which 
abound in rainbows, steelheads, cut- 
throats, Eastern brook trout, and Mon- 
tana black-spotted trout. 

Some streams and lakes in the interior 
are practically virgin, and for many 
square miles elk, deer, and bear are the 
only inhabitants. Sometimes a resident 
of Port Angeles sees a bull elk in his 
backyard—a stray from the herd that 
ranges within 3 miles of the city. 

Throughout the year, there is some- 
thing doing in the way of fishing, or 
hunting, or packing into the mountains. 
From January until March, you may fish 
the streams for steelhead, the bay for 
salmon, and from April to October for 
all species of trout in the streams and 
lakes. In October, there is hunting for 
deer, bear, elk, cougar, and bobcat. Cou- 
gar and bobcat may be hunted the year 
round, with a State bounty of $25 on 
cougar, and $10 on bobcat. Then, in 
season, there are pheasants, grouse, 
quail and ducks. 

Winter fishing for trout was new to 
me, but in the Solduc River, about 35 
miles from Port Angeles, with about 6 
in. of crusted ice on the ground, and a 
temperature below freezing, I caught a 
steelhead of 19% lb., using a 65-lb.-test 
line, and a 6-ft., 27-lb.-test leader. This 
steelhead broke my steel fly rod, and 
fought me over a quarter mile of stream 
before by luck I got him near a small 
sand bar, where I was able to scoop him 
out with my hands. 

The lakes far back in the interior 
teem with trout. It usually requires a 
pack horse to get into the country, or 
you must shoulder a 35-lb. pack and hike 
18 miles or more. Last year, I went in 
with a friend, over Bogashel Mountain, 
7,000 ft. above sea level. In a small 
meadow, we saw a huge black bear, and 


1S THAT A GUN 
OR A FISH 
ROD, MA? 
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another one not far below. Before we 
had reached our destination, we had 
seen eight more. That night a cougar 
circled our camp several times. As we 
neared Hoh Lake, our destination, we 
saw a herd of about 200 elk. At the lake, 
a Black Gnat fly brought us our limit 
of 10 trout each, all Montana black- 
spots, weighing from 1 Ib. to 3 Ib. each. 
We packed our fish in snow, and on 
reaching home that night they were as 
fresh as when caught. 

Anyone who fishes or hunts this coun- 
try will wish that it might remain un- 
spoiled.—_Ray W. Hall. 





| price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. 
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* Sportsmen—experienced | 
700 | 


bath and 


travelers—like our 

rooms, each with 
| shower; full length mirror; | 
bedhead reading lamp! 
Cocktail 
A Lounge, smart bars, shops 
Tradi- 
tional Maryland Hospitality! 
Rates from $3 to $6 single. 


Hott! LORD 


| Three restaurants, 






and supper club! 








BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE.MD 
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Channel Bass @ Benitas 
Blues @ Ete. 


Fish the Eastern Shore of Virginia, Atlantic Coast and 
Lower Chesapeake Bay. Three - wid and three place 
records broken in 1936 season. Guide 40 ft. double 
abin cruiser, and modern home accon modations Small 


parties. Information on request 


W. T. Lewis, Wardtown, Virginia 
Near U. S. Route 13 
COCRROEGGERGRREAOGRGGRREOORERGOARGAERERRRARAGGROREEEOCRROGGERREGERCREGRGER EE EEE 


B and 
Sportsmen a Families 
June and Sept. best months for channel bass. Nex 
best catches made in July and early Oct. Fine \ 
riety of salt water fishing from latter April to latte 
part Nov. Suggest telephone night before arriva 


A. H. G. Mears, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 


Eastern Shore, Va. 


Familie 


Wachapreague, 
Booklets, Ref., 


Sportsmen, rywhere 


Hunting G Fishing 
| PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease | 


2% CANADIAN LANDS 





Se Seized and Sold for Tax::. age 


Shea $ 40 buys 10 acres travelled road 
~ 





} $ 67 buys 25 acres Muskoka 
ae $ 99 buys island 

N $126 buys 20 acres lake front 
$346 buys 303 acres stock range 


Our 20th Annual List just issued in the form of a 20-page 
booklet describes the above and many other choice pro erties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
Be aot ot oh ood ated 
unting and fishing camps where there is real sport; summ« 
Now is the time t 







cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. 
ANA 


| invest in C DA’S minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly permeate if desired. Don’t delay, WRITE TOD A. Y 
for FREE KLET with full explanation 
ROOM 607, 








72 Queen St. w., 
TORONTO. CANADA 


TAX SALE SERVIC 


FOR SALE 


Beautiful Hunting & Fishing Resort 


18 room Lodge, furnished. Ele« 
Virgin Streams. 40 Lakes. Prim 
Would consider long term leas¢ 


TRINITY CENTER, CALIF 





100 acres. 
tric Plant. 
itive Area. 


R. E. TAPIE 








FURNISHED CAMP for RENT. 


On Bathing Beach 
Lake and Brook Trout 
Black Bass and Whitefish 
Write 


Freeland Jones, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 
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What an acorn needs 
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Order a carton for your home 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


A NH E& @ @-E-R.- 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


DRINK Budweiser FOR FIVE DAYS 
ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET 
BEER. YOU WILL WANT Budweiser’s 
FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 


> 2 & €..8 


is management 


If the wind manages to drop 
the tiny acorn in the right 
spot...and rain and sun and 
Mother Earth manage to 
nourish it properly... you get 
a mighty oak. 

If the finest barley Nature 
produces manages to get to- 
gether with the costliest of 
domestic and imported hops 
...and they in turn manage 
to have the guidance of price- 
less brewing skill...you geta 
mighty fine beer. If you want 
a fine beer with an utterly 
distinctive bouquet and taste, 
you ask for BUDWEISER. 
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Budweiser 


AMERICA’S SOCIAL COMPANION 


. ARABS 





JUNE, 1937 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in 


Louis 


any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal 5 
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@ If you enjoy Steel- 
head, Trout or Salmon 
fishing, you'll find the choicest in Oregon— 
really a state where many waters are still new. 
Hook into a 10-pound Steelhead with a fly on 
the Rogue or Umpqua. Enjoy the thrill of haul- 
ing a 25 to 45 pound Chinook to gaff on any 
number of Oregon coast streams. Fill your 
creel with Rainbows from Oregon’ s mountain 
streams and lakes. Only you'll find many of 
them too big to shove in any fishing basket. 
Combine the grandest fishing trip you've 
ever had with a —- vacation you'll never 
forget. There are camping places and resorts 
right on fishing waters where all the family 
may enjoy vacation pleasures. Fine paved 
highways take you to every section of the 
state. And Oregon vacations are surprisingly 
inexpensive. Annual fishing license only 
$3.00. Send for State’s free illustrated and 
authentic ne on fishing. 


OREGON 


Wendi. HG an a 


Oregon State Highway Commission, Travel De “pt. 12,Salem, Ore. 
Please send me your illustrated booklet on Ore 


yn fishing. 
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Fishing i in the Great Smoky 
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FISH ERMEN 


SECOND ANNU 
rARPON ROU ND ; 
y NOW ON! Closes Aug. 1. 
The year’s biggest and 
z best fishing party. $500 
in cash grand prizes. 
Scores of fine trophies. 
Anglers Club to provide 
4 vacation fun and enter- 
tainment for the entire family. Eco- 
nomicalsummerrates. Special Tarpon 
Round-Up and Fishing Folders. 
Write Anglers Club, G. L. Neal, Sec., 
Chamber of Commerce, tor yours. 


PETERSBURG, Tlorida 




















The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, situated in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, is one of the finest scenic sec- 
tions of the United States. To add to the 
attractions of this mountain wilderness, 


| there is good trout fishing in many of the 


streams within the park. 

Regulations published February 17, 
give the list of all trout waters in the 
park which will be open to fishing this 
year. 

The list follows: In the Tennessee sec- 
tion of the park there are Little River, 
below the mouth of Meigs Post Prong; 
Fish Camp Prong below the mouth of 
Goshen Branch; West Prong Little Pi- 
geon River, below Road Prong; .Roaring 
Fork, below the mouth of Enloe Hollow 
Branch; Middle Prong Little Pigeon 
River, below the mouth of Buck Fork; 
Ramsey Prong, below the mouth of Tea- 
berry Branch; and Porters Creek below 
the mouth of Boulevard Prong. 

In the North Carolina section of the 
park are Eagle Creek, below the mouth 
of Tubmill Creek; all waters of Hazel 
Creek and its tributaries; Forney Creek 





below the mouth of Huggins Creek; No- 
land Creek, below the mouth of Bald 
Creek; all waters of Lands Creek; Deep 
Creek below the mouth of Cherry Creek 
on Right Fork, and below Hermit 
Branch on Left Fork;. all waters of 
Coopers Creek; Left Fork of Oconalufty 
River, below the mouth of Kephart 
Prong; Bradley Fork, below the mouth 
of Bearwallow Branch; Raven Fork be- 
low Three Forks; Straight Fork, below 
the mouth of Balsam Corner Creek; 
Bunches Creek, below the mouth of Flat 
Creek; Cataloochee Creek, below the 
mouth of Messer Fork; Palmer Creek, 
below the mouth of Pretty Hollow 
Creek; Big Creek, below the mouth of 
Gunter Fork. 

The trout season is from May 16 to 
August 31, inclusive, and on rock bass 
and small-mouth bass from June 16 to 
August 31, inclusive. Fishing is permit- 
ted only between the hours of 5 a.m. and 
6:30 p.m., Central Standard Time for the 
Tennessee section of the park, and be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time for the North Carolina 
section of the park. The use of any but 
artificial bait is prohibited, and only one 
hook is permitted. However, two arti- 
ficial flies may be attached to the leader 
if desired. Minimum length for trout 
and rock bass is 8 in. and for small- 
mouth bass 10 in. The bag and posses- 
sion limit is 10 fish for one day’s catch 
of any or all species. 

No special license is necessary to fish 
within the park, but persons fishing 
there must have a State fishing license 





— Sportsmen... GET Your 


TROUT and SPRING BEAR 
On 7 Mile Lake, Charlotte Co., N. B., Can. 


| Four nearby lakes, and two rivers for brook tro 
| Miles of water and plenty of fish. Good Spring Bs 
Hunting. Comfortable, clean, six-bedroom camp. Fir 
rate equipment. Good guides. Deer, bear, partridg 
and duck hunting in the Fall in famous Leprea 
District. Accommodations for ladies. FREE BEA 


LICENSE MAY AND JUNE. Writs 
SANDY MacDONALD’S DIAMOND GUIDES 
St. John N. B., Canad 
~ COME TO FLORENCEVILLE, N. B., FOR 
Atlantic Silver Salmon—Speckled Trout 


Deer — Bear — Partridge 
The beautiful St. Johns River 





the Miramichi 


| Haarts Pool, and surrounding country will gi 
you a vacation worth remembering. Experience 


guides, new cabins and modern equipment. Gos 
food. For information, write 
| J. W. SIPPRELL, FLORENCEVILLE, N. B., CANADA 


llth Annual 


INTERNATIONAL TARPON 
TOURNAMENT 
Sarasota, Florida On Florida’s West Coast 
May 15 to August 1 
For information relative to boats and guide service, writ 


CAPT. BEN J. SEALE, 210 GOLF ST., SARASOTA, FLA. 
Tackle Furnished Ben’s Boats Bring in Big On« 
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Tarpon Fishing in Florida 


Records Show more than 10,000 Tarpon Landed 
Boca Grande Pass in past 4 years. More than all 
other places together. 

Best fishing months April, May, June and July. 
All other small salt water fishing also. Tackle, 
guides and hotel reservations made on Request. 

For information address. 


BOCA GRANDE TARPON CLUB 
Boca Grande, Fiorida 


TARPON FISHING 


Boca Grande, Florida, is America’s finest 
fishing grounds. Anyone who comes her« 
from April to July will be assured of get 
ting Tarpon. Write me for reliable in 
formation. 


LELAND T. WILLIS, Fish Guide, 
BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 


BIG GAME LODGE in IDAHO | 


ELK—BEAR — COUGAR — DEER—MOUNTAIN GOAT 
SALMON—STEELHEADS 
Offers opportunity to selec ted group of sportsmen 
to acquire interest. 
References required. No brokers. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
VACATION TIME | 


at BIRCH POINT RESORT 


On Marsh-Miller Lake 
Enjoy Wisconsin's fine WALLEYE-PIKE, BLA‘ 
BASS, CRAPPIES, BLUE-GILLS, CATFISH. Ws 














stocked every year. New light housekeeping cottage 
Electricity. Good boats. You will be pleased with « 
service and rates. Campers, Trailers welcome. Wr 
DICK STEVENS ____ BLOOMER, WISCONSIN 
on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 


low Lake and Little Yellow Lake 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 


Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bas trout 
license can be secured at the Lodge Bathi ing, boa 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainmer or everyone. | 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred. Reasonable rates 


F. c. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 








OUTDOOR LIFE 
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for either Tennessee or North Carolina, 
depending upon which section they are 
fishing. Camp fires are prohibited ex- 
cept in designated areas, such as camp 
grounds and picnic areas. Camping per- 
mits are to be obtained at either the 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., or the Bryson City, 
N.C. offices, or at any of the warden 
stations. 


Off-the-Road Adirondack Fishing 


HE Salmon River comes into the 

Beaver Flow, in Herkimer County, N. 
Y., from the north. For the man who 
can pitch a tent and rough it, there is 
some pretty good trout fishing in that 
vicinity. A trail starts at the mouth of 
the Salmon, and runs north along the 
river. About a mile from the Flow the 
trail branches. The left hand branch 
takes you to Dismal Pond, and other 
numerous ponds nearby, all with trout. 

Another place worth while may be 
reached by going to Eagle Bay near Old 
Forge, and from there to Big Moose and 
Twitchell Lake, the end of the road. 
There is a trail around each side of 
Twitchell. Ask for the trail to Terror 
Lake. About halfway to Terror is Lonas 
Creek. Both Terror and the Creek have 
some good trout fishing. 

The Oswegatchie River offers good 
fishing, but it’s rather a long hike. Any 
of the streams in that section offer trout 
fishing, as do many of the ponds. If a 
man is a good woodsman, and can find 
his way around, he is amply repaid by 
the fishing that he finds. But it’s not 
for the tyro.—A. Reinheimer. 


New Brunswick Salmon 


HE Tabusintac River crosses the road 

between Bathurst and New Castle, 
N. B. About 25 miles from Bathurst, 
there are three small pools that offer 
free salmon fishing. These are west of 
the Bathurst road, but all of the Ta- 
busintac east of that road is leased to 
the Tabusintac Club from a point just 
above tide water to the Bathurst road. 
Early in the season, there is excellent 
fishing in the Tabusintac below the por- 
tion of river leased by the club. There 
are plenty of good salmon there early 
in the season, but later on the fish move 
up the river. 

There is also pretty fair salmon fish- 
ing in the northwest branch of the Mi- 
ramichi near New Castle. There are 
some good camps at Blackville, where 
the Cains River comes in. For a good 
trip, have the train stop for you at the 
bridge over the Cains River, and take 
a week or so to follow the river down 
from there. 

There are several camps at Boies- 
town, which is on the Miramichi River, 
and about 45 miles from Fredericton, 
N. B. By stopping at one of these 
camps, and getting a guide, you can get 
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plenty of good salmon fishing along the 
river. 

You can also stop right in Fredericton, 
and fish the pools about 9 or 10 miles up 
the St. John River. You can drive back 
and forth from these pools. There are 
several large ones that are almost sure 
to give you one or two salmon a day. 
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Wisconsin is a great fishing state for two main reasons. The fish 
seem to like the waters of Wisconsin’s 7,000 lakes, hundreds 
of miles of rivers and 10,000 miles of trout streams. And the 
folks of Wisconsin like the fish. 


They like fish and fishing so well that 63 years ago, when fish 
propagation was little thought of, they began hatching and 
planting fish to help nature keep the waters well populated. Every 
year for the last 30 years, Wisconsin has planted more than 
100,000,000 fish in the waters of the state. In 1936, more than 
half a billion fish were planted. Steps are now being taken to 
PLANT A BILLION in 1937. 

We give you a hearty invitation to come up and enjoy the fine 
fishing we have in Wisconsin. You'll find the best muskellunge 
fishing in the country, wall-eye and northern pike, both large 
and small mouth black bass, brook, rainbow and brown 
trout and all varieties of pan fish. You'll like the country, the 
woods, the waters, the glorious summer climate, the thrilling 
scenery and the friendly Wisconsin people. 

Let us tell you more about it. Send the coupon for complete 


information. 





: Room 20, State Capitel, Madison, Wisconsin 
' Please send me Wisconsin literature as checked: 
‘ (_] Book, “Follow the Birds to [(_) Book, “Wisconsin State 


; Vacation Land.” Parks'and Forests.” 
: _ {} Wisconsin Highway Map. ~] Wisconsin Fishing Laws. 
tf {(_] Governor’s ‘Personal Invitation”—Courtesy Card. 
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Wise anglers invest their fishing time as 
carefully as they invest money in busi- 
ness transactions. They spend the fleeting 
hours every fisherman looks forward to 
throughout the year on waters that re- 
turn them dividends in thrills and pleas- 
ure. Wise anglers come to Nova Scotia. 
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¢ 
Economically and easily reached by steamship, rail 
or motor, is this unspoiled province. Overnight from 
Boston and only 23 hours from New York. 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION 


141 Hollis Street Halifax, N. S. 
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The time you go is important. The 
last of April and the first two weeks in 
May are the times when the black salm- 
on come down the river in large num- 
bers. They put up more fight, pound 
for pound, than fresh-run salmon, and 
are perfectly good to eat. Early in June, 
and from then on until the first or sec- 
ond week in July, the fresh-run salmon 
come in. When the weather gets warm, 
the fishing is not good. There is a Sep- 
tember run also, when the river is full 
of fish, but it is difficult to get them to 
rise at that time.—Everett L. Walling 


Some New York Fishing Spots 


RANBERRY Lake in St. Lawrence 

County, N. Y. has good trout fishing 
from about July 1 on. This is the larg- 
est lake in the Adirondacks, and, if you 
go to the right sections, the fishing is 
satisfactory. 


East of Cranberry Lake is Tupper 
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Lake, which contains some fine wall- 
eyed pike, Northern pike, and lake trout. 
My best wall-eye fishing has been in this 
lake. The stream which flows into Tup- 
per has fairly good trout fishing. In 
July, there is usually good fishing in the 
Niagara River near Buffalo, N. Y. Good 
small-mouth bass can be caught around 
Strawberry Island. For large-mouth 
bass, Honeoye Lake in Ontario County 
is good. 

In June and July, there is some good 
fly-fishing in the Wiscoy Brook, near 
Pike or Bliss, in Wyoming County. This 
is a brown trout stream, and about 60 
miles from Buffalo. 

For large brook trout, the Beaver 
River Flow in Herkimer County is good. 
Drive from Lowville to Route No. 4, and 
on to Stillwater. It is necessary to leave 
your car there, get a boat, and go on up 
the Flow 4 to 5 miles. The road from 
Lowville to Stillwater is fair in good 
weather.—L. B. Houghton. 


Southern Coast Sea Fishing 


(memes ISLAND and Oyster, Va., 
are, in my opinion, the best bets in 
Virginia for surf fishing. Nags Head 
and Oregon Inlet, N.C., have channel 
bass and bluefish in immense quantities. 
You can take them by surf fishing and 
from boats, though the latter is the more 
successful method. Trolling is used in 
boat fishing, and catches on good days 
run from 60 to 100 bluefish, and from 
two to five channel bass. In surf fishing 
for channel bass, cut mullets or clams 
are the best bait. There is no striped- 
bass surf fishing along the Virginia or 
Maryland coast, but these fish are 
caught in the bays and rivers. 

There is a steamboat which leaves 
Washington, D.C., in the early evening, 
and arrives in Norfolk, Va., early the 
next morning. Automobiles of passen- 
gers are carried free on this boat. By 
taking this route, fishermen from the 
North save a 200-mile road trip. About 
a day is saved on the journey from New 
York. The anglers can be fishing at 
Oregon Inlet at noon the day after leav- 
ing Washington. 

The best fishing along the coast in 
May and early June is for weakfish at 
Wachapreague, Va. Big tide runners 
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FISHERMEN... 


You want to explore new territories . . 2 
Come and try your luck in the St. Maurice Valley 
In Northern Québec, where gamiest fish abound! 


A canoe trip in this region is 
the thrill of your life. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


REGIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 
936, rue St-Pierre, Trois-Riviéres, P. Q. Canada 
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ARRANGE EARLY 
for your HUNTING on 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


Season opens Sept. Ist. Deer, Bear, Duck, 
Geese, Shore Birds, also Sea & Brook Trout 
Fishing in same localities. Inclusive rates 
from ontreal, Quebec or Rimeuski. 


Consolidated Paper Corp. Limited 
| | Box 2790 





Montreal, Que. 











Speckled Trout — OQuananiche 
Moose _ Partridge _ Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Comp< 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on r« 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. 


FLYING W RANCH 


In the Heart of Idaho’s Primitive Area 


Plan your 1937 hunting and fishing trip with me. 
Summer pack trips, ranch guests. Big Game Hunt- 
ing—Elk, deer, goat and sheep. Shots guaranteed. 
Seven years guiding experience witheut a failure 
Private landing field. For further particulars, address 


Blackie Wallace Big Creek, Idaho 
GET YOUR FISH AND DEER 


Halliday’s Pack Outfit 


On south fork of Bishop Creek at Parcher’s Camp 
BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 

Get into the wilderness area of the High 

Sierras where fish and game are plentiful 

and sportsmen are few. Be sure it’s HAL- 

LIDAY’S for SERVICE and SATISFAC- 
_ TION. Write us for information. 


MOUNTAIN DUDE RANCH 














High in New Mexico's Rockies in Santa Fe National Forest 
R lor ' 


ide horseback, fish, camp ranch’ it in glorious, prin 
virgin back country njoy icy spring water, marvel at 
your appetite. sleep under wool blankets in climate that is 
ool, delightful, perfect! Send now for descriptive literature 
plan your next vacation at the Top Ranch in the Top Country 


JAY-C-BAR RANCH 
Hilton Brothers Rociada, New Mexico 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H. 


Without question one of the best 
equipped all-around fishing, huntin 
and vacation camps in northern New 
Hampshire. Licensed Guides. 


Main house and individual cabir 
Also outlying camps on Diamor 


= “ A. H. Currier, Propriet 
RUSSELL’S INN 
on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N. H 


Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook tre 
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black bass, pickerel, perch and horned pouts. 59 ott 
lakes and ponds within 10 miles. Home cooking, go 
quarters, large living room and fireplaces. Good accor 
modations for the fisherman and his family. Send for folde 


__ STELLA C. RUSSELL, Keeper of The Inn 





Trout Fishing and Canoe Trips 


In Nova Seotia Wilderness 


Come to best fish and game country in western N 
Scotia. Expert guides and candOemen assure you splend 
trout fishing and canoe trips through game sanctuary whe 
camera-shots can be taken of moose, deer, bear, beav« 
etc. Splendid cabins at camp base. For details, writ 


CAMP OSBORNE 
Henry J. Peters, Mgr. Bear River, Nova Scotia, Can. 
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LOOO ISLANDS 


Scrappy Small-Mouth Bass 


are awaiting your FLY or BAIT in the clear, 


cool waters of the 


— St. Lawrence River— 





For Booklets Write Chamber of Commerce 
CLAYTON istaxos NEW YORK 
Guides, 
A Information a 
AND 
Reservations 
CLAYTON GUIDES ASSOCIATION 


1000 





CLAYTON istanos NEW YORK 





LOU PHELPS’ 


Hotel Riverview, Clayton, N. Y. 


GOOD FISHING—GUIDES—BOATS. 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








1000 ISLANDS—CLAYTON, N. Y. 
Fisherman’s Headquarters 
Guides — Shore Dinners 

Send For Booklet 




















SPECKLED TROUT 


Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 


Spend your vacation 1800 ft. 
above sea level—among mountain 
peaks, ponds and wonderful views 
Finest fishing in Cranberry Lake 


within sight of camp, where rec- 
ord speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 
was caught. Log cabins, open fire- 
places, excellent food—all modern 
conveniences. Booklet and rates-— 
J. M. BALDERSON 








In Heart of the Adirondacks 


EVERGREEN HOTEL 


On the Shore of Beautiful Cranberry Lake 


Good Trout Fishing 
Excellent food. Moderate Rates. 


W. J. McALEESE, Jr., Prop. 
Cranberry Lake New York 








Make Reservations NOW 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 

nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 





Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
—_——_—_—_—— — ——_———— a 




















weighing from two to 15 lb. are caught 
in the deep channels back of the beach. 
This fishing is from boats only, but the 
rates for boatman and boats are reason- 
able. Hotel accommodations are good 
and also reasonable.—John W. Brook- 
field. 


Good Wisconsin Fishing 


ASON Lake at Briggsville, Wis., has 

good fishing for Northern pike, 
large-mouth bass, crappie, and pan fish. 
Some of the largest Northern pike in 
Wisconsin are caught there, hundreds of 
them weighing from 8 to 15 lb. Trolling 
with a 6 to 8-in minnow, or casting with 
plugs is effective. 

Black bass are taken almost anywhere 
along the shores, though I ‘usually cast 
among the stumps either with bass flies 
or plugs, on the extreme western end of 
the lake where the creek enters. Among 
these stumps, in 8 or 10 ft. of water, 
really big bluegills can be taken with 
worms at almost any time. They will 
rise to small artificial flies nearly every 
evening. 

The creek emptying into Mason Lake 
is Big Spring Creek, which offers good 
fly-fishing for bass all the way up to 
Big Spring village. At the village is a 
dam. Above the dam is a pond that has 
some big trout in it, and there is trout 
fishing in the creek above the pond. 
Taking highway No. 135, you come suc- 
cessively to Jordan, Parker, and Deep 
Lakes. Of these, Parker is the only lake 
with wall-eyes in it, and boats are avail- 
able there. Deep Lake is over the hill 
from Parker, and has good fishing for 
bass and pan fish. The bass hit well on a 
white bucktail fly or spinner at night. 

In the same neighborhood are also 
Wolf Lake, which is very deep, Goose 
Lake and Crooked Lake. These three 
have Northern pike, bass, and pan fish. 
Boats are available at all of them. Ac- 
commodations are plentiful in this neigh- 
borhood, and are reasonable.—J. T. 
Walker. 


"Superior Forest'’ Canoeing 


CANOEING and fishing trip in the 

Superior National Forest of Minneso- 
tais a pleasant outing, as none of the port- 
ages are bad, all of them are marked, 
and most of them have been cleared. All 
of the travel north, northeast, and north- 
west of Winton, Minn., is by canoe, for 
there are no roads. There are a few cab- 
ins on Basswood, Jackknife, and Pipe- 
stone lakes, but from there on it is wil- 
derness. For a route, I would prefer 
Pipestone, Jackknife, and then Bass- 
wood, in that order. 

At the falls, at the upper end of Bass- 
wood and in the Basswood River, there 
is very good wall-eye fishing. There is a 
portage here of about one mile, over 


1 SHALL HAVE IT MOUNTED 
"2 
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level ground. Do not try to run any of 
these rapids. There are signs at all of 
them. The next falls also offer good wall- 
eye fishing, as well as Northern pike. 
This is at the Canadian line. It is easy 
to tell which is Canadian and which is 
United States territory, as the timber on 
the American side has been cut. 

There are plenty of good camping sites, 
and if you have a good map and a com- 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Sportland for Men 


The State that has Everything 


ANT to take a whack at salt water 

fishing? Then come to New York 
State and try your luck in the 150 miles 
of deep Atlantic waters off the Long 
Island and Staten Island shores. Sea 
bass, bluefish, tuna, marlin and sword- 
fish are waiting to give you battle...or 
there’s lots of sport in filling your basket 
with fluke, porgies, cod and other “‘good 
eaters.’’ And—there’s no closed season 
and you don’t need a license! Remem- 
ber, too, New York State offers thous- 
ands of square miles of rugged country 
—forest and lake land where a man can 
forget there ever were such things as an 
office and a job. 


Here are official guides 
to New York State that 
will help a busy man 
find just the vacation he 









wants in a few minutes. 
Send the coupon or a 


postcard, now! 


3ureau of State Publicity 
Conservation Department, OL-6 
Lithgow Osborne, Commissioner 
Albany, N. Y. 
Please send me free copies of “VACATION” 
and “VACATION FACTS.” 


Name 





(Please print) 
Address 
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Whether your idea of fisherman’s sport is 
a showdown with wary trout or silvery salmon, 
Nova Scotian waters have p/enty to offer you in 
fishing thrills! And for real deep sea angling 
there’s Digby or Halifax ... . Annapolis, Nic- 
tauxand Medway Rivers, Lake Munroand Kedge- 
makoogee Lake and its tributaries invite you 
NOW to bring rod and reel—with wonderland 
camp sites in dense forest settings — or hospi- 
table inns and luxurious hotels ... Discover the 
inimitable charm of romantic Acadia, where cor- 
dial hospitality awaits you, and a pastoral country- 
side and shimmering sea blend in ever changing 
pictures. Fast comfortable Dominion Atlantic 
Railway trains meet all steamers. Boston to Yar- 
mouth by ocean liner, 15 hours—from New York, 
22 hours. We will gladly supply you with full in- 
formation, quoting low-cost, All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


50 FRANKLIN STREET - - ° 






THE “BIG ONES” ARE LURED FROM 
, ~ : THIS SHADED POOL 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest travel agent. 
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PARLIN 


AND LODGES 
ob?” IN MAINE 


If y« pu like moc od fishing you are in the heart of Maine's 


you = Also every other vacation pleasure for you 


PY and your family Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 
dancing, cards, mountain climbing etc Enjoy the 


finest of modern hote or lox ge accommodations in 
the heart of the big Maine woods stic Cocktail 
A Lounge. Reasonable Rates 


Write for FREE Catalog = 
12 miles south of Jackman on Route 201 
H.P. McKenney, Mgr. Box 46, Jackman Sta., Me. 
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CAMP ROOSEVELT 


The Family Camp 
in Maine Woods 


On beautiful Pleasant Lake. Comfortable Cabins, 
excellent table, good summer fishing, yachting, 
ingest’. fishing region. Stream pond or lake as tennis, mountain climbing and other sports at 
their best. 


15th season. Write for booklet to 


F. 0. McAuliffe 
_ISL AND FALLS, MAINE 
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PENOBS¢ OT LAKE CAMPS 


& A good place to spend your vacation. Unusually fine 


fishing. 7 outside ponds. Camps are 5 miles from main 
road. Three miles to walk. Electric lights, bath, running 
water. Finest vegetables from garden. Telephone 12-2. 


35 Miles North of Moosehead Lake 





Under New Management 


BIG MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS 


In Northern Maine 


Where the sportsman gets all the fishing, hunt- 


ing, quiet and good food he wants. 23 miles 
from highway . way back in the woods. 
LAKE... POND... STREAM .. . BROOK 


TROUT FISHING. BEST OF HUNTING. 
21 clean, furnished cabins on three wilderness 
lakes . . . Big Machias, Rowe and Pratt lakes. 
Good, experienced guides good canoes... . 
good eats . . . good times. No booklets, but 
everything to give the sportsman and his family 
a fine vacation. Long abtasan telephone. Mail 
service. Write 


FRED McGOWAN 


ASHLAND MAINE 
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& os » ro indesc ey le thrill of real 

t June tw newood guests ned 133 
pe. _~* belie “yt »t! Landlocked Salm 
> on and Trout fishing also. Come to Pinewood 
| — end b pring the family. Every vacation pleasure 
—Swimming, Golf, Tennis, Danc in. 7 za »¢ Trips with ex- 
pert Guides. Outlyin c am Inc Hvidual Log Cabins, a! modern 

conveniences, grand food Reaso nable Rates. CATALOGUE. 


| Pinewood Camps, 46 Main Street, Canton, Maine 
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Write for folder. 
GEORGE NASH, Prop., JackMANn, MAINE 








ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 


ATTEAN LAKE. Nationally famous for its big trout 
and salmon in early spring. Fly and bait fishing on the 
MOOSE RIVER. Extra fine trout ponds near by for the 
May and June fisherman. Every convenience. Every 
Sport. All cabins with baths—capable guides, send for 
Booklet and Map 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Jackman, Maine 











GOING FLY FISHING? — 


Great Pond, of famous Belgrade Chain, Maine— 
Finest BASS waters in the east—Opens June 
Ist. Overnight from New York City by through 
train. Established over 30 years, we offer unsur- 
passed meals and accommodations. Booklet— 


Hillside Camp Club, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 





OCKY SHORE CAMP 


Headwater Belgrades 


BLACK BASS AND PICKEREL FISH- 
ING. Bathing Beach. Golf and other out- 
door sports. Cabins with running water 
and showers. Electricity. Maid service. 
Main dining room with good food in 
abundance. Established over 20 years. 


Booklet. 
H. C. AGRATI, East Lake, Oakland, Maine 





pass, know how to get around in the 
woods, and plot your course, you will not 
need a guide. You can pick up any equip- 
ment that you need at Ely, Minn. You 
can tell the outfitters how many are in 
your party, how many days you are go- 
ing to stay, and they put up a very good 
variety of foodstuffs, all packed in can- 
vas bags, without extra charge. 

Because of the portages, you will need 
to keep your equipment down. Use pails 
that telescope into each other, and fry- 
ing pans that nest. A balloon-silk tent 
is the best. For a two weeks’ trip we had 
everything packed into three packs, and 
took our stuff across the portages in two 
trips.—Geo. Tibbets. 


Pennsylvania Trout Tips 


HERE are several good trout streams 

in Cameron County, Pa., easily reached 
from Emporium. Sinnamahoning Creek 
from Emporium to Driftweed, along 
Route 120, has fine brown and brook- 
trout fishing. Many smaller streams flow 
into it—Hunts Run at Cameron, Sterling 
Run at Sterling Run, and several above 
Emporium. There are good stopping 
places in Emporium, or almost any of 
the smaller towns. 

For the best routes to Potter, Cameron, 
Tioga, and Clinton counties, coming 
from Stroudsburg, Easton, and Bethle- 
hem go to Hazleton, Berwick, Williams- 
port, Jersey Shore. If going to Tioga 
County, take Route 84 north to Jersey 
Shore, to Lock Haven, then Route 120 
to any of such towns as Renova, Sin- 
namahoning, Emporium, and other 
smaller places. From Reading, Lancas- 
ter, Philadelphia, or Trenton, go to 
Harrisburg, take Route 22 along the 
eastern side of the Susquehanna River 
to Clarks Ferry Bridge, cross river, and 
follow 22 to Lewistown, then 322 to Pot- 
ters Mills, and then 53 to Bellefonte, 
then 64 to Lock Haven, whence proceed 
on Route 120.—J. H. Barkley. 


Mississagi Trout 


All streams tributary to the Missis- 
sagi River in Ontario furnish excellent 
trout fishing. In addition, one will also 
find in that country lots of bass, lake 
trout, pike, pickerel, and muskies. 

Iron Bridge is a good spot from which 
to enter that section. It is situated in a 
delightful country on the Soo-Sudbury 
highway, about 70 miles east of the Soo, 
and is really the gateway to the famous 
Mississagi Forest Reserve. One can 
drive to Iron Bridge, and new roads also 
lead to Audrey Falls, and up the White 
River to Mountain Lake. Motor roads 
also go to Rawhide Lake, which is fa- 
mous for its lake-trout fishing, and to 
White Lake, where there is good trout 
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and pickerel fishing. But brook trout 
are the chief attraction in this terri- 
tory, and the headwaters of the Miss- 
issagi and White River are well recom- 
mended for the trout fisherman. 

There is a hotel at Iron Bridge where 
one can secure information on the en- 
tire district, as well as on the baits to 
use at the particular time. Fishing li- 
censes can be bought at the Iron Bridge 
Post Office. There are a number of 
good guides at Iron Bridge and Skibo. 
Blind River is another good spot from 
which to go in.—Harry Hinkle. 
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Maine's Belgrade Lakes 


OR good, easily accessible fishing, 

where a man can take his family and 
get all the comforts without any sacri- 
fice in the quality of his sport, I don’t 
know of any better place than the Bel- 
grade Lakes section of Maine. There 
are six lakes in the chain. They are lo- 
cated approximately 200 miles from 
Boston, and 380 miles from New York. 
Here are black bass, trout, and salmon 
in abundance, with many camps and a 
number of hotels. 

Fly-fishing for small-mouths is very 
good. As soon as the ice goes out, the 
season is open for brook trout and salm- 
on. These fish run large, and brook 
trout have been taken up to 8 lb. Other 
fish in the lakes of this region include 
wall-eyes and pickerel, and these also 
attain large size. In this same general 
region are numerous other ponds and 
lakes, most of them offering good fish- 
ing. Heavy stocking by the State is 
keeping the supply up to the demand. 
Chinook salmon, put into Lake Cobbos- 
seecontee by the State, have done well, 
and are now being caught in consider- 
able numbers.—George Gerrish. 
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New Jersey Sea Fishing 


HE long seacoast of New Jersey, with 

its many indentations, is one of the 
choicer sections for salt water fish, and 
yearly many anglers seek it for excellent 
sport. The estimate is made that these 
sport fishermen number more than a 
million, about half of whom come from 
other states. 

Among the gamer fish are the bluefish, 
weakfish, bluefin tuna, bonito, sea bass, 
channel bass, striped bass, kingfish, and 
mackerel. Besides these are many fish 
excellent for food, but which do not 
rank as game fish. The visiting fisher- 
man can pick the kind of fishing he 
wants—surf fishing, fishing from row- 
boat or pier, by charter boat, or angler’s 
excursion boat. 

There is salt-water fishing the year 
round in Jersey waters. In the winter 
months, there are cod, pollack, and whit- 
ing. With the beginning of spring, the 
winter flounder is taken, delicious food, 
but hardly a game fish. Next to appear 
is the sea bass, caught around old 
wrecks and reefs. This is caught in rath- 
er deep water, and sandworms are the 
favored bait. 

When the water warms later in the 
spring, the weakfish arrive. These are 
perhaps the most popular of the salt- 
water game fish, affording excellent 
sport on light tackle. Fishing for weak- 
fish is at its best in July and August. 
Artificial lures have been found to be 
effective with these fish, which has made 
for better sport. Feather baits are popu- 
lar. For bait, squid, clams, sandworms, 
bloodworms, shrimp, and shedder crabs 
are good. Chumming is usually prac- 
tised to attract the fish. 

Bluefish may be expected in June, with 
the best fishing in July and August. In 
the open sea, these fish get to weigh 15 
lb. and more, and are splendid fighters. 
Trolling is the favored method, either 
with squid or with feather baits. 

Last summer, many tuna were caught 
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SMe Canadian Rockies! 





World’s Record Stone Sheep (52'') Taken Sept. 1936 


In the Canadian Rockies you may make 
your dreams of trophies like this come 
true! Let Canadian National take you to 
Canada’s varied hunting grounds. Dall 
or White Sheep in the Yukon; 
and Stone Sheep in the main Rockies; 


Bighorn 


Stone and Fannin Sheep in the Cassiar 


District of British Columbia; Osborne 








~ CANADIAN NATIONAL *° 


caribou, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear 


in the Yukon, British Columbia and 


Alberta. 


For complete information, write C. K. 
Howard, Manager, Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada, or the 
nearest Agent listed below. Be specific about 
the type of game you want, the time available, 
and preference as to territory. 


Boston. . « 186 Tremont St. Detroit . 1239 Washington Blvd. 
New York 673 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati . . 206 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Buffalo. 420 Main St. Chicago . 48. Michigan Ave. 
Pittsburgh . 355 Fifth Ave. San Francisco. . « . « « 648 Market St. 






EVERYWHERE 
IN CANADA 














Tackle Testers Are Waiting 

Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walle 

fish that make yo ur gear sing and your nerve 3 ting sia, | 
e laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 


at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Guest 
an drive todoor. Private Cottages. Central Dining Roc 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. | 











_J. G. Girard, Mor., 





- Wollesley Bay | 
On French River | 


CAMP HARGIR 


Sudbury District—Northern Ontario, Canada 


Good automobile road to the Bay. One night from | 
Toronto by railway. Comfortable screened log sleep- | 
ing cabins. Quiet...one mile away from noisy people 

Delicious home cooking. Excellent fishing in countless 

bays and streams for BASS, MUSKIE, PICKEREL, | 
NORTHERN PIKE. Make reservations early to be | 
sure of room. For information, write 


Noelville Post Office, Ontario, Canada 





CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI = 


LAKE TIMAGAMI | | 
Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 

Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 


Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 




















Timagami Forest Reserve 
Pnepelied. fishing for 
rent. Huge log ~ ige ane 

provide splendid ac | 
tion for whole family. rite | 
for illustrated booklet. 
Timagami Lodse- ‘Timagam 
Ontario—Canad: 








Small-Mouth Bass, Salmon 
and Lake Trout, Wall-Eyes, 
“Northwood’s Family Bungalow Camp” | 


T. Wilson, Wabi- Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 
Great Northern Pike.Camp- 
ing trips arranged. Canoes, 

BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never to be 


rowboats, outboard motors for 
forgotten sring the family to the north 


woods. Every home comfort. Splendid 
fishing, hiking, canoeing, bathing. Good 
beds, wonderful home cooking. Reached 





by rail or auto. Send for illustrated 
booklet and testimonials 
R. T. Morgan, 733 Guardian Bidg., 


| 
Main 4992, Cleveland, 0. ' 


Follow the crowd north- 
‘The 


VACATION in Northern Ontario this year. 
ward to the land of the Eighth Wonder, Send for free copy of * 
Northern Ontario Tourist and Industrial Guide. 


“THE TOURIST” 


oe Adelaide Street, East Toronto, Canada 





heck booklet isted below. 
Hur ting and Fishing 0 Camping 
Canoe Trips for Boys For Girls i] Mining 
Prospecting Trips for Boys Farming 
Airplane Service ) Real Estate 
Other ormation requested 
Name — — 
| Address State 











Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 

Bare Screes and Lofty 

Ridges, Haunts of Moose, Elk 

and Caribou, Giant Grizzlies, 

Bighorn Sheep and Mountain 
Goat. 


SPLENDID SPORT 
MAGNIFICENT 
TROPHIES. 


For 
Information and Literature write to 


BUREAU of PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 
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" Trout Waters 
are Warming Up 


Speckled trout have left their winter 
holes for the streams. Fly fishing is now at its best. 
ind bass and muskie fishing starts July Ist. Fold- 


er on request. 
LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
. Ont. Via Box 14, Pembroke 


Lake Traverse 
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Wilderness Canoe Trips 


For Older Girls and Young Women 


Follow the trail of the 
spoiled game preserve of 


a ek 





Voyageur through the un- 
Algonquin Park, On- 


tario. References required and given. Rates from 

$28.00 for two weeks, July 25 to Sept. 5. Apply to 
MRS. ESTHER SESSIONS OAKS 

Box 28 Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Row— Swim—Relax 


LOW COST 
VACATION 


In The Great Outdoors 


Spend a week or a month—or all summer—in the heart 
of a sportsman’s Paradise! The beautiful, stately, virgin 
timber section of Northern Minnesota near the Cana- 
of game fish in 30 


dian border. Catch eleven varieties 


lakes and streams. Sleep in cozy modern cabins, com- 
fortably furnished, clean and well ventilated, each cabin 
with bath. Here's the ideal vacation place for a man, 
where his wife and family can enjoy boating. swimming, 
Bridge and social recreation in a perfect setting 
Decide now to forget the World's cares 
Write For this year—to indulge your yearning for 
Illustrated 9 8¢880n_next-to-nature. Write TODAY 
Felder for FREE illustrated folder, rates and 
full information. 


PINE CONE CAMP, Dept. 0, Park Rapids, MINNESOTA 





_D. J. McRAE 









Veteran anglers who have fished the most 
famous waters of the continent—return to 
Newfoundland year after year! They like 
the sporty trout and salmon streams where 
big fish abound—without legal restrictions. 
They like moving on from brook to river 
to lake, always discovering some new thrill- 
ing sites of their own in this rugged, unex- 
ploited country. Discover Newfoundland’s 
fishing areas this season. Camps and guides 
are plentiful, at moderate cost. 

Write now for free booklet, “Come to 
Newfoundland,” with full information for 
fishermen including details of transporta- 
tion, guide hire, camp accommodations. 
@ Address the Newfoundland iGrnatios 
Bureau, Dept. D, 620 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 

N. Y., or the Newfoundland Tourist Develop. 


ment abo | St John’s Newfoundland, or any 
travel agency. 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; some lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
_ Box R, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont. 





LINGERLONG LODGE 


Parry Sound District of Ontario 
Spend your vacation here and enjoy your- 
self... whether you fish, rest o1 play. Best 
fishing in Ontario. All sports except golf. 
New equipment. Write for folder. 


AcRi ARDBEG, ONT., CANADA 








Combine FISHING—DELIGHTFUL 
MOTORING—VISIT TO QUINTUPLETS 


At Ka-Wig-A-Mog Lodge, Pakesley, Ont., Canada 
A place where your dreams come true. Experience 
the thrills of game fishing, enjoy an inexpensive visit 
to famous Quins, eat plenty of good food, and relax 








in comfort at lowest inclusive rate in Canada. For 

information, write 
Box 42, Central Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. —__ 
Wahnapitae 


LAKELAND LODGE “*tex: 


Sudbury Distriet—Northern Ontario 


Good automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronto by 
railway. First-class accommodations at Lodge. Outfitting for 
camping trips. Ideal canoe routes and excellent fishing in 
countless lakes and streams through virgin forests. Black bass, 
muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickerel and northern pike. 

ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 


keeping. For information write 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario. Canada 











CRUISE EXPLORE 


SUPERIOR~QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING. SERVICE 
FOR CANOE TRIP 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig > Moaneger 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON,MINN. 
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off the coast, and a number of the coast 
towns may now be said to be tuna con 
scious. This grand sport is sure to gain 
in popularity, as it becomes better 
known. Beach Haven is now the center 
for it. Good salt-water fishing can be 
found almost anywhere along the Jer- 
sey coast, but the best is that from 
Beach Haven south. Especially good, 
and easy of access, is Barnegat Bay. 
George O. Rogers. 
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Nova Scotia Salmon 


ALMON fishing was good in Nova 

Scotia during 1936. The report to 
the Nova Scotia Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, at its annual meet- 
ing, showed a decided increase over 
1935 in the number of fish taken. The 
figures given refer only to fish taken 
with rod and line. 

The Mersey River yielded 993 fish, the 
Saint Mary’s 930, the Medway 715, the 
Petite and.La Have 400, the Margaree 
286, the Tangier 282, the Moser 277, the 
Annapolis, Round Hill, Tusket, Liscomb, 
Ingram, and North River, Saint Anns, all 
produced more than 100, and the Law- 
rencetown waters 168. 

Nova Scotia has not yet surrendered 
to club lease of its salmon waters, and 
today offers plenty of sport for this 
aristocrat of fishes at a cost within the 
reach of almost every one.—P. A. Chase. 


The Salmon River Country 


HE Salmon River country of Idaho is 

one of the few remaining stretches of 
real wilderness left within the United 
States. Here is a wide expanse of moun- 
tains, streams, lakes and valleys just 
about as primeval as when Lewis and 
Clark made their famous journey. The 
hundreds of dashing streams and the 
wild lakes offer splendid sport for cut- 
throat trout and rainbows, while the 
wilderness shelters bighorns, mountain 
goats, elk, deer, bear, and mountain 
lions. There is also fine sport in hunt- 
ing grouse and sage chickens. 

Sun Valley, Id., a gateway to this wil- 
derness, located in the Sawtooth Moun- 
tains, has recently been developed as a 
skiing and winter-sport resort. Now 
plans are afoot to make it a summer 
resort. With the completion of this de- 
velopment, fine sport will be made easily 
available to both fisherman and hunter, 
with all the comforts not usually asso- 
ciated with a frontier location.—Oliver 
Rogers. 


Montana Trout 


HERE are many places in Montana 

where honest-to-goodness trout fishing 
can be found. The Madison River, in the 
vicinity of Ennis, is excellent. There 
are plenty of large trout. In this stream 
are rainbows, Loch Levens, and a few 
Montana grayling. A few miles out of 
Ennis is Madison Lake, where boats 
may be had very reasonably. The river 
runs through the lake, and you can fish 
either as you prefer. 

The Missouri River, near Helena, of- 
fers very good trout fishing. Most of 
the trout taken are quite large. They 
are very gamy, as the water is colder 
than in the Madison. The Flathead 
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River and its tributaries in the vicinity 
of Kalispell offer exceptional fishing. In 
in that vicinity the trout run large, and 
- are brilliantly colored. Another fine 
Tr trout river is the Yellowstone at Liv- 
e ingstone. All the locations mentioned 
a have hotel and cabin accommodations. 
n There are also many streams and lakes 
i, that one can pack into, where the fish- | 
om ing is ideal, and where the scenery is 
worth the cost of the trip. 

I would suggest that, if you do not 
know these waters, and do not have the 
advice of some one who knows them, 
you buy your tackle after you get to | 
the streams you intend to fish. The cost 
of a nonresident fishing license is $3.50. 
—N. G. Ashley. 
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French River in Ontario 


— is excellent bass and wall-eye | 
fishing in the French River, running 
west out of Lake Nipissing. Several 
camps along that waterway offer accom- 
modations. 
I have fished extensively in Ontario, 
e | but I’ve found no better sport anywhere 
than in Bass, McDonald, Beland, Rabbit, 
Pike, and other lakes around Montreal 
e | River, Ont. In addition to these lakes, 
there are the Montreal and Matabitchuan 
rivers to fish in. They both empty into 

Lake Timaskaming, and the fishing they 

give is great. I’ve been going there for 

five consecutive years. There are suit- | 
| able accommodations.—Harry Hinkle. 
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New York Bass and Pike 


HERE is as good bass and pike fishing 

around Clayton, N.Y., as there is in | 
the State. This fishing is in the Saint 
Lawrence River, and there are also wall- 
eyes and muskies to be found there. Un- 
til one knows the water, he should have 
. a guide, and an outboard motor is a ne- 
cessity, due to the current. For the best 
: pike season, I would pick June, or the 
fall—H. E. Curtiss 
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Jamaica Big Game Fish 


AMAICA, the British island in the 

Caribbean Sea, is making a bid for 
recognition in the big-game-fishing spot- 
light. Blue marlin are there, for Eddie 
Jacobs, a winter visitor from New York, 
caught one weighing 150 lb. off the Cali- 
fornia bank, near Kingston, in January. 
| He repeated with another of 160 Ib. in 
March. 
Thus another location is introduced to 
| the sport. When capable guides and 
| 


good charter boats are made available, 
this may be a natural for American an- 
glers. The big blue marlin obviously 
must migrate to warmer waters during 
the fall and winter seasons, as reports 
show that few of this species are caught 
off Bimini before May. It would seem 
| that the giant Gulf Stream “blues” are 
almost a British monopoly. With the 
exception of the United States coastal 
waters, most of the ocean sport fishing 
appears to be concentrated off English 
dominions or colonies, or in locations 
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where Englishmen congregate. 

Big game fishing is already an estab- 
lished sport in New Zealand, Australia, 
and South Africa in the winter months, 

























ATLANTIC CITY 


Spells ... 
Fisherman’s Luck! 


When a man catches a fish— 
that's not news—not in Atlantic 
City! There's a bite-a-minute thrill 
to casting in the surf... angling in 
picturesque bays . . . trolling for 
tuna far at sea .. . playing a fight- 
ing, feinting bluefish or reeling in 
six lively pounds of bass. 


Send now for unusual new illus- 
trated bookle-—"Game Fishing at 
Atlantic City". 


Write Room 202 
CONVENTION HALL 
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If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
| article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 


a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 
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Rockies 








A NEAR RECORD HEAD 

| a big game this year in the vast sweep of unspoiled mountain 

territory in Western Canada where wild life abounds and bring out 
magnificent trophies. Unexcelled opportunities for big horn, stone, Fannin 
and Dall sheep— mountain goat, grizzlies, brown and black bear, moose, 
caribou, elk, deer and other game. Sometimes six or seven different species 
on the same trip. 
Bracing mountain air—solitude—untrammeled freedom—inspiring scenery. 
Thoroughly experienced and competent guides; first class outfits, good food. 


Plan your trip NOW and let us help you make arrangements. 


Pamadia vi Paci iC 
We are in constant touch with game conditions. Consult us freely. Write or wire 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 426 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 
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* 5 RUSTIC CAMPS * GOOD BEDS 
—BEST FOOD »* FRESH VEGETABLES 
AND CREAM » IDEAL FOR WOMEN 
%& REASONABLE RATES 
Scores of Muskies are caught up here 
every year and many are real prize tro- 
phies. The World’s Record—58'4 pounds 
—was taken by one of our guests. Outly- 
ing camps are farther into the wilderness in 
virgin fishing waters. Musky, Lake Trout, 
Bass, Wall-eye and Tiger Pike abound 
and grow to record size. September and 
October provide both fishing and mar- 
velous duck shooting. Big game in sea- 
son—Moose, Deer, Bear. Spring Bear 
shooting in May. Best equipment. 
Canoe trips outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Make reservations now. 
Write for folder today. Address 


Greers Camps 


NESTORS FALLS * ONTARIO * CANADA 
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A\\ PRIZE 
‘MUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 

been cought at Calvert's than at any other 

camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 

the post 24 years prove this statement. The Fad 

World's Record Musky came from these waters fad 
Marvelous Boss, Trout and Pike fishing 

Bear hunting in May. Six camps. Comfort- 

able cottages. Modern Houseboat ond y 

Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- “A 

fitted. Write for folder ° 


E. Calvert 


Rainy miven «+ 














LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 


Dalseg’s Camp 











Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay on Lake of The 
Woods, whereeyou will get PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE 
TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Frances 
Highway. Open May Ist ill accommodations guar- 
anteed, Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 


‘qumnaseunennennennes FISHERMEN scsennenssenecsnesse 


Come to WHITEFISH BAY, Lake of the Woods 


for the best Spring Salmon Trout and Wall-eyed Pike 
fishing you ever had. Good driveway to our landing 
connecting with Kenora Highway, 14 miles north of 
Nestor Falls. Muskie and Bass fishing opens July Ist. 
Free parking grounds for guests. Folder onrequest. Write 


MAPLE LEAF LODGE 
Jack Race, Box 261, Rainy River, Ontario, Can. 


BLACK BASS—TROUT—PICKEREL _ 


New Unfished Territory 


Six Point papen 


In Canadian Pine Wilderness 


eaten trail. Fish 
for dinner 
L. B. " Greene, Room 


An exclusive log cabin camp off the 
lake a day ra week 1 


Good and heds BOOKLET 
1205, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


After June Ist—Paudash, Ontario, Canada 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "ss7:s" 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 


A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single: $6.50 double. This includes 
xperienced guides, boat — motor service. For fur- 


ther information write L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohie After june tst, L 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 
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and in Jamaica, Bimini, Bermuda, Nova 
Scotia and the North Sea in the summer. 
The coast of Kenya colony and the Red 
Sea also are reported to be inhabited by 
some of our larger game fishes.—Thomas 
Aitken. 


POOR SAPS! ONLY THREE 
MONTHS TO FISH,1 HAVE 
THE WHOLE YEAR! 





Southern Michigan Fishing 


= are so many good lakes in the 
southern part of Michigan that it is 
hard to make a selection. The fish may 
hit well in one lake today, and in anoth- 
er tomorrow. At Cassopolis is Diamond 
Lake, the largest lake in the southern 
part of the State. It has good fishing, 
if you get some one who knows the lake 
to go out with you. Just east of Cassop- 
olis are a dozen or so small lakes with 
good bluegill fishing. 

South of Cassopolis is a group of lakes 
—Eagle, Painter, Juno, and Christian. 
All of them are very good, at times. In 
Van Buren County, there are a lot of 
good lakes. Christy Lake, northwest of 
Decatur, is excellent. I have made some 
wonderful catches there. In fact, if you 
go to almost any place in Van Buren, 
Saint Joseph, or Cass counties, there are 
any number of good fishing locations 
you can discover by inquiring at any gas 
station. I have fished perhaps 50 of those 
lakes, have had some very good days, 
and some that were bad. But the lakes 
are so close to each other that it is easy 
to change if the fish are not at home to 
the fishermen.—Durward Barkley. 


Florida Bass Fishing 


AKE Panasoffkee, Fla., is certainly a 

wonderful lake for big-mouth bass. It 
is not widely known, therefore not fished 
out, as are some lakes near resorts popu- 
lar with Northerners. The lake is about 
two miles wide and eight miles long, 
draining into the Withlacoochee River, 
which in turn empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

It is nothing unusual in this secfion 
to go out into the woods along the 
swamps and marshes, and get six to 
eight squirrels without moving from one 
spot. Quail are also plentiful. There are 
quite a number of wild turxeys here 
also, but, as they are the game most 
sought by hunters, they become wild 
just as soon as the season opens, and are 
hard to get.—C. F. Hunter. 


Game in Vancouver Island 


CCORDING to government report, 

cougar are quite numerous on Van- 
couver Island, and more of them are 
killed on the island yearly than in any 
other section of British Columbia. 

Wolves are increasing, and bounties 
have been paid for their destruction in 
various portions of the island. 

Deer have decreased in the Nanaimo 
and Comox districts, and on the west 
coast of the island north of Alberni. 
Throughout the rest of the island, they 
are fairly plentiful. Fallow deer have 
been trapped on James Island, and re- 
leased in the Alberni district. 

Black bear are reported as showing a 
slight increase. Grizzlies are found in 
the Knight, Kingcome, Seymour Inlet 
areas, and also in the vicinity of Thomp- 
son and McKenzie sounds. 
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WANT TO FIND THE 
FINEST FISHING SPOTS? 


Chicago & North Western Ry. takes you 
quickly and comfortably to thousands of 
lakes and rivers in Northern Wisconsin, 
Upper Michigan and Minnesota and the 
famous trout streams of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota—and offers very low fares. 
For information about where to go and 
how to get there, ask any C.&N. W. 
Ry. representative or write R. Thomson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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Alaska is the hunter's 







planes paradise! World ree oom 
and boats ord trophies. Kodiak, ’ 
grizzly, black bear; 






included 
caribou; mountain 


sheep and goat; Kenai 
moose. Fall season 
from August 20 to No- 
vember 1. Individual- 
ly planned parties, de 
fee or atm 5 as you Twelfth 
wish. Some hunts for Successful 
$750 Year 
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ALASKA GUIDES. Inc. 


Box L - Anchorage, Alaska 


Cable Address AGTA . 











ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 


Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c¢ for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 


Ketchikan, Alaska 














EAGLES MERE 


CRESTMONT INN 


hee in the Alleghenies, on the lovely Lake of 

agies, Crestmont Inn invites you to enjoy your 
eae vacation! 2200 ft. altitude, air-condi 
tioned by lake breezes and mountain air. Swim 
canoe, sail, ride, tramp Indian forest trails. Play 
golf and tennis on our championship courses 
Motoring, dancing, concerts, etc. Protected beach 
and playgrounds for children. Delicious food. Re- 
stricted clientele. Early reservations advised 
Send for illustrated Folder © 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
Crestmont Inn Eagles Mere, Pa. 


“MUSKIES SALMON TROUT 


LONE PINE LODGE 


In the far north of Whitefish Bay Lake of 
the Woods. Best location also for Bass, 
Northern Pike and Walleyes. 


Boats, Motors, experienced guides. The kind 
of service you want to make your fishing trip 
a real one. Write for details. 


HK. Cc. Brock = Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


ENJOY YOUR TRIP? 
Write Outdoor Life 
and tell us about it 
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Tl Bet Anybody $50.00 Cash 


That I can show you the best fishing and camping 
trip that you ever had. Bass, Walleyes, Trout, 
Northerns and your limit of 1 Ib. Crappies every 
day, in Northern Minnesota. Canoe trips or cabin 
trips. Lowest rates. Write 


Cc. ROY TELLER 


Registered Canadian Guide 332-27 


EVELETH MINNESOTA 
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Minnesota Bass and Pike 


ORTH of Cohasset, Minn., there is 

some fine fishing. I have found Bass 
Lake good for pike and bass, and Deer 
Lake good for muskies and pike. At 
Lake Winnibegoshish, about 15 miles 
west of Deer River, there are both fine 
fishing and good accommodations. It is 
noted for its pike, but other fish are to 
be caught there, also. Little Winnibe- 
goshish is good for pike and muskies, 
and Little Ball Club for bass, crappies, 
and sunfish.— Robert S. Aney. 


Northern Vermont Trout 


HERE are two really good streams for 

brown trout and rainbows in Chitten- 
den County, in northwestern Vermont. 
The Huntington River, from Hunting- 
ton to Jonesville, is an all-season stream 
and good for fly-fishing. Rainbows are 
the fish there. The Browns River, near 
Jericho, is good for brown trout. It is 
better below the mill dam toward West- 
ford. It is not a fast stream. 

Going along route No. 15, into La- 
moille County, the Brewster River from 
Cambridge to Pleasant Valley is good 
for brook trout upstream for about 3 to 
4 miles. Near Cambridge, where it 
empties into the Lamoille River, it con- 
tains mostly brown trout. The La- 
moille, from the vicinity of Johnson to 
Hyde Park, is good for rainbows. This 
is rather a large stream but can be 
waded. 

Continuing along route No. 15, you 
turn left on No. 12B, into Orleans Coun- 
ty. For real fishing, perhaps, this is the 
best section of the State. Both Lake Wil- 
loughby and the Willoughby River are 
famous in Vermont. At Orleans is the 
place for early rainbow fishing. These 
fish come up the river and try to jump 
the dam. Some are caught weighing up 
to 101b. Other good trout waters in this 
county are the Barton River, Black 
River, Clyde River, Johns River, and the 
Missisquoi River. 

Coming south, in to Orange County, 
the White River is a large stream with 
excellent possibilities, if you hit it 
right. From White River Junction to 
South Royalton is recommended. Any 
of the four branches of this river are 
good. Above Bethel, toward Rochester, 
the fish are mostly rainbows. All the 
streams mentioned can be waded, and 
are large enough for good fly-fishing. 
The best time is the last of May and 
early June.—B. M. Johnson. 


Moosehead Lake Fishing 


ay eeedy the surest place in Maine 
for large fish and plenty of them is at 
Moosehead Lake, for many years fa- 
mous among anglers. In this beautiful, 
large body of water are landlocked salm- 
on, brook trout, and lake trout. There 
are streams near-by, among them the 
Moose River, that afford excellent fiy- 
fishing for trout. June and September 





are about the best months for fly-fishing. 

Among the attractions of this lake are 
the lack of flies and mosquitoes, and the 
fact that within a radius of a few miles 
there are many other lakes and streams 
offering good fishing. There are accom- 
modations of all sorts.—George Gerrish. 
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...relax with Briggs! 


Ng of people have kindly told 
L\ us they liked our advertising. 
But what has made Briggs Pipe Mix- 
ture such a phenomenal success is 
“word-of-mouth” advertising—from 
one man to another. 


“Word-of-mouth” is right! Word 
of a mouth that’s now cool and com- 
fortable — even after a long day’s 


smoking! Word of a mouth that has 


‘KEPT FACTORY FRESH 
by inner lining of 


CELLOPHANE 





said goodby to bite and burn! No 
wonder they sing the praises of Briggs! 

If you’re a pipe-smoker, and haven't 
tried this rich, mellow blend of choice 
tobaccos —all aged-in-wood for four 


full years—your’re either paying too 


much or not getting enough. For no 
other pipe tobacco provides the lux- 
ury flavor and fragrance of Briggs, at 
anything like its price. 
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Check Mosquitoes, Save the Ducks 


ITH the approach of 
summer, efforts will be 
resumed in many parts 


of the country to eliminate the mosquito 
by destroying its breeding grounds or 
rendering them unattractive. Sports- 
men, though they recognized the value 
of such mosquito-control work and are 
as eager as anyone to have the pest 
exterminated, grow apprehensive every 
time a new control project is undertaken. 
Too many times in the past elimination 
of mosquito-breeding grounds has meant 
the elimination as well of all waterfowl. 
On seeing wild ducks, wild geese, and 
other waterfowl driven from their nat- 
ural nesting and feeding grounds, sports- 
men have asked why mosquito control 
cannot be carried on without molesting 
the birds. 

To this perplexing and important ques- 
tion, the Suffolk County (N. Y.) Mosquito 
Extermination Commission, in coGpera- 
tion with the Southampton Township 
Wildfowl Association, of Quogue, N. Y., 
provides an answer. Mosquitoes can be 
controlled without harming waterfowl. 
In fact, the work can be done in such a 
way that duck refuges of a superior sort 
are created at the same time. 

Typical of what 
such sensible cooper- 
ation can do is a 
wildfowl refuge on 
the narrow strip of 











One of the mosquito-proof ponds built to provide suitable water for 
ducks and other waterfowl. The tide, flowing in and out through the 
connecting ditches, keeps the water in motion. At right, the plan of 
a pond. Below, a profile, showing depth of water and height of fills 


1O-IN. WIDE BOG 


DITCH FILL 





A / SURFACE OF MEADOW, 
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land between Shinnecock Bay and the 
ocean, west of the town of Southampton, 
on Long Island, N. Y. This strip of land, 
or rather beach, is fifty miles long, and 
from 800 to 3,000 ft. wide. On the ocean 
side, it is composed of sand dunes, with 
an average elevation of 20 ft. On the bay 
side, there are, or were, salt meadows or 
marshes, with an average elevation of 
only 6 in. above mean tide level. 

To reduce the hordes of mosquitoes 
that hatched there, these marshes had 
been drained by a system of ditches 10 
in. wide. With the water drained off, the 
widgeon grass, upon which the ducks 
had fed, was destroyed, and the water- 
fowl could no longer exist in the vicinity. 
The Southampton Township Wildfowl 
Association got busy. It found the Mos- 
quito Commission quite ready to codp- 
erate. Engineers drew up new plans by 
which the area would be made unat- 
tractive to mosquitoes, yet supply the 
water and feed necessary to support 
wildfowl. 

The new plans called for the creation 
of ponds 200 ft. square, with water 8 to 
10 in. deep, depend- 
ing upon the tide. 
Each pond has an is- 
land of about one 
acre in its center. 
The pond was made 
by removing the sod, 
which is about 15 in. 
thick, and using this 
sod as a fill for the 



















island. The pond connects with the bay 
through a ditch 4 ft. wide, which assures 
sufficient flow to keep the water from be- 
coming stagnant. The ducks have as 
much water as they had before or more, 
but with an important difference. The 
water now flows in and out of the pond, 
and its motion makes it unsuitable for 
the breeding of mosquitoes. 

Brush is to be planted on the island 
bayberry, wild rose, and swamp privet. 
The island rises 3 ft. above mean tide 
level at its middle. At intervals of 30 ft. 
the shores are sodded and sloped to per- 
mit the ducks to walk out of the water. 
The outer margin of the pond, which is 
2 ft. or less above the water, has similar 
sod ramps. 

The first pond was finished in June 
last year. On the project, the labor was 
done by WPA workers, and the cost was 
not prohibitive. 

Similar ponds will be built from Shin- 
necock Hills to the Nassau County line, 
all along that long barrier that separates 
Long Island’s southern bays from the 
ocean. In this area all sloughs have been 
drained, and thus rendered unsuitable 
for the breeding, or feeding, of wild 
ducks. 

Any community which has suffered 
similarly through drastic drainage oper- 
ations, can, in the opinion of the South- 
ampton sportsmen, bring back the ducks 
by following the plan with which they 
have had such marked success, and do it 
without hindering mosquito control. 
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TED HUSING 


Read TED HUSING’S vivid account 
of a Chicago Motorist’s Terror- 
Crowded Experience 


RAFFIC was heavy that blis- 
tering hot Summer afternoon 
as Mr. E, P. Keenan of Chicago, 
returning from a business trip, 
sped along Waukegan Road. His 
passenger, a fellow salesman, did 
most of the talking. Mr. Keenan 
was too busy keeping one eye 
glued on the oncoming traffic in 
the other lane. 
Bang! Like a thunderbolt the 
staccato crack of a blow-out rose 
above the roar of the motor. 





Keenan froze to the wheel. In 
desperation he gavea frenzied tug. 
The car bolted — lurched to the 
right—and came to a safe, but 
lucky, stop at the brink of a deep 
ditch. 

It took Goodrich engineers to 
provide motorists with a real de- 
fense against treacherous high- 
speed blow-outs like this. They in- 
vented the now famous Life-Saver 
Golden Ply which is found only 


HE WAS HEADING FOR ‘HOME SWEET 
HOME’ WHEN -BANG! A BLOW-OUT! 






in Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 
This remarkable Golden Ply is a 
layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated 
to resist the blowout-causing heat 
generated inside the tire. By resist- 
ing this heat, the blow-out that 
might have been, never gets a 
start. My advice to every motor- 
ist who has his own and his 
family’s safety at heart is to see 
these life-saving tires at any 














Goodrich Silvertown Store or 
Goodrich dealer. The sooner the 


Safer. 


Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 





Prizes for Predators 


HE Conservation Commission of 

West Virginia has announced a con- 

tribution for prizes for predator de- 
struction in vermin control contests, con- 
ducted by sportsmen’s clubs in the state. 
The Commission will give $40 toward 
prizes in each county. To receive the 
$40, a club must account for 2,500 or 
more vermin on the approved list. The 
contest will close August 1. 

C. F. Prickett, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
has offered a scholarship in a business 
college to the boy scoring the most 
points in the extermination contests. 

The specified vermin, and the suggest- 
ed number of points for their extermina- 
tion, as offered by the commission, are: 
wildcat, 1,000 points; hunting house cat, 
400; gray fox, 400; weasel, 400; great 
horned owl, 400; pigeon hawk, 350; gos- 
hawk, 350; sharp-shinned hawk, 350; 
Cooper’s hawk, 350; mud turtle, 200; wa- 
ter dog, 200; watersnake, 200; rattle- 
snake, 200; copperhead snake, 200; crow, 
150; red squirrel, 150; garfish, 50, and 
common rat, 25. 


More Wildlife Refuges 


HE Migratory 3ird Conservation 
T commission has approved the acqui- 

sition by the U. S. Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey of 133,184 acres of land, dis- 
tributed among 34 migratory-bird and 
upland-game refuges. These refuges are 
located in New York, Texas, Virginia, 
Delaware, Utah, North Dakota, Idahv, 
Nevada, Oregon, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Wyoming, Florida, Missouri, 
Washington, Minnesota, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, and New Mexico. Most of 
these lands are needed for the consoli- 
dation of areas previously approved. 
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Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 

OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 67 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











“PLANT FOR THE DUCKS” 
If you want good duck shooting in the 
South, you must plant Southern feed plants. 
There are only two that produce great quan- 


tities of feed and are eaten by all ducks. If 
interested, write, 


E. A. MciILHENNY 
AVERY ISLAND, LOUISIANA 











Plant Now 





Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 others described in free 
illustrated book. rite, describe 
grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. Many years experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 












QUEBEC MINK 


Shipped subject to 5 days’ in- 
spection before acceptance. 


$40 EACH 


My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 

$25.00 each was paid to me for my poorest 1936 pelts with 
a top of $36.75 

Book, Domestic Mink, covering all phases of mink rais- 
ing $1.00 per copy. 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Office: 865 N. Main St. — Jamestown, N. ¥ 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 


Live Arrival Guaranteed 
SINGERS LOVEBIRDS 


Beautiful yel- 1 pair Green 
low Canaries, 1 pair Yellow 
; Guaranteed 1 pair Blue 
Each 425 singers. All 3 pair 925 
Also 10,000 Aviary Birds. Write for illustrated price list. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 
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EE! Best foods—lowest prices! 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDSALSO. 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 71-C Oshkosh, Wis, 


Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Quick-growing Foods Ducks Love DUCK MILLET, 
DUCK MEA DUCK POTATO, WILD CELERY, etc. 
Aiso provide Fish F and Cover, 41 
ears’ success. Write, Describe Place— 
Planting Advice—Folder. 


TERRELL’S ii5.2'v 


OSHKOSH, wis. @ 
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PHOTO BY JOHN KABEL 


WILDERNESS TROUT 


In silence broken only by the murmuring haste of the stream 
as it winds down from the fir-crested solitude of Montana’s 
mountains, an angler takes a trout from Flathead River — as 


fishermen everywhere dream of taking these wary fighters 
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By JOE 


Far below, the mighty Kern tumbled on its roaring way down from 
the gorge. At left, Bill Calkins, and the author, right, smile 
over a full limit of handsome rainbows they took from the stream 
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After the Storm.... 


The 


HEN the trout season rolls 
around, an angler expects 
the world to make conces- 
sions. It’s all right for the 
wind to howl all winter long, and for 
rain to fall without let-up, but, as soon 
as it’s legal to flip a fly over a 
rainbow, the wind and the rain 
ought to call quits. After all, it 
isn’t asking much of the weather 
when an angler, for six or eight 
months, has been reduced to put- 
tering around with tackle and 
reading tackle catalogues. Still 
weather is weather, and Hap 
and I found plenty of it the day 
we pitched our tent in the Sier- 
ra Nevadas in the fond belief 
we were going to do some trout 
fishing. 
Like thousands of other an- 
glers, we had awaited opening 
day impatiently. Then opening 
day came—and went. Neither 
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of us could get away. After that, neith- 
er of us was fit to live with. At last, 
we found the opportunity to snap our 
bonds. As giddy as two kids on the 
loose after being kept after school, we 
threw ou: duffel into the car, and speed- 


Any angler who has waited for 
weeks for his first chance of 
the season at trout will get 
a kick out of this epic tale 
of fishermen who declined to 


let anything spoil their fun 


ed recklessly for the white-topped 
mountains. Before us lay a week—a 
whole, blissful week—of trout fishing. 
We had no reason to change our 
minds about our prospects until the 
morning after we arrived. I awoke to 
hear a steady patter on the tent. 
In my disgust, I nudged Hap. 
He sat up, listened a moment, 

and cussed. 

“Rain,” he said. And that’s 
all there was to say. 

We were too stubborn to give 
up. Sensible men would have 
tossed the duffel back into the 
car, and gone home. The pat- 
ter of rain soon become a driv- 
ing downpour. Yet we wouldn’t 
quit. We’d waited too long for 
this fishing. So we stayed. When 
the rain eased off a bit, we 
hiked off to this lake and that, 
and got chased back by thunder- 
storms. When it really cleared 
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The Kern River Canyon, as seen by the party from the trail above, with Needles visible in the distance 


for a few minutes, we waded roily 
streams in which no self-respecting 
trout would look at a worm, much less a 
fly. And then, desperate as we were, 
we took to fishing, rain or no rain, and 
all we got for our trouble was a soak- 
ing. Then came a moment when I could 
stand it no longer. I sloshed back to our 
dismal, dripping tent, and started to 
peel off my waterlogged clothes, and 
Hap followed. 

“Of all the confounded, mean, un- 
pleasant I began. 

“Cheer up,” said Hap brightly. ‘After 
the storm comes the rainbow.” 

“And, after puns like that,’’ I said, 
“comes a smack on the chin.” 

“After the storm, the rainbow,” re- 
peated Hap 

“We'll be home and back at work be- 
fore this rotten storm’s over,” I growled. 


Y THAT time, we had only three 

days left out of our week. There 
was no use suffering any longer. We 
might as well go home and be comfort- 
able. When the Sierra Nevada is in a 
temperamental mood, there’s no use 
arguing. The mountains will win in the 
end. So we broke our soggy camp, 
and headed for the ramshackle general 
store down the road a bit, and dried 
our clothes and blankets as well as we 
could in front of the fiercely blazing 
log fire. Sympathetic, the grizzled old 
storekeeper assured us the rainy spell 
was over, and that it was unusual. 
We'd be sure to get in some decent fish- 
ing if we just stayed on a few days. We 
thanked him, but told him we'd had 
enough. 

It still was raining torrents as we 
carefully drove down the winding road 
into Owens Valley. The angry black 
clouds that hid the snow-capped Sierra 
matched my mood exactly. Hap is a 
better loser than I am. Before we'd 
covered fifty miles on our homeward 
journey, his Irish good humor bubbled 
up again. 

“We can try it again,” he said. “We've 
had a lot of fun on other trips.”’ 

In the little village of Bishop we 





paused. An_ honest-to-goodness hot 
meal raised our spirits. I couldn’t bear 
the sight of rainbow trout on the res- 
taurant menu, but I did justice to a 
steak as thick as an unabridged dic- 
tionary. 

Still the rain came down. In the car 
again, we splashed along, throwing a 
bow wave like a 
steam boat’s when 
we hit dips in the 
road. Fifty miles or 
so farther on, as we 
neared the _ desert, 
clouds that hung low 
over the mountains 
to our left began to 
break. At times, we 
could see blue sky 
ahead, and then sud- 
denly the sun burst 
forth, dazzling in its 
brilliance. Behind us 
the storm-shrouded 
peaks rose as forbid- 
ding and ominous as 
ever. 

“Maybe the old- 
timer at the store 
was right,” said Hap. 
“We were probably 
too hasty in starting 
home.” 

That gave us some- 
thing to argue about 
the next half hour, 
by which time we 
were entirely out of 
the storm area. In 
fact, the semi-arid 
valley, with its sage 
and scrubby trees, 
showed little evi- 
dence of rain. My 
gas gauge was trem- 
bling near the zero 
mark, and, as filling 
stations were few 
and far between, I 
pulled in at a small, 
roadside gas station. 
We had to wait half 
an hour until the 





proprietor, a wrinkled, bewhis- 
kered desert rat, had finished 
shoeing a horse in the lot back 
of the cabin. 

“How’s fishing?” he inquired, 
with a toothless grin, as he slowly 
worked the squeaky, antiquated 
hand pump. 

Hap told him about the rain. 

“That’s queer,” he said. “There 
ain’t been nothing but thunder 
showers on the west slope of the 
Sierry.” 

Hap and I exchanged glances. 
The idea hit us both at once. 

“The Kern,’ I said. 

“The Kern,” echoed Hap. 

The whiskery gas merchant 
paused. 

“Kern?” he repeated. ‘She 
ought to be O.K., if there ain’t 
been much rain up in the head- 
waters. Yep, she oughta be good 
about this time of year.” 

“Hurry up,” urged Hap. “‘We’re 
in a hurry!” 

“If we step on it,” I said, “we 
can get to Bill Calkins’s lower 
camp in two hours. And maybe, 
if Bill’s there, he can pack us into the 
upper camp before dark. Let’s go!”’ 

In less than two hours, we were at 
Bill’s lower camp, and luckily Bill was 
on hand. ‘Why, you old horse thieves!”’ 
he greeted us with resounding swats 
on our backs. 
3ill admitted there had been some 


Bill gets his trout “belly-up" after a spirited scrap in one of the 
pools below the rapids. The big rainbows lurk in this calmer water 
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rain. The river was pretty roily, but 
it was clearing and dropping. If there 
was no further rain in the headwaters, 
fly-fishing ought to be good in a day 
or so. That’s the good, old Kern. It 
clears rapidly. And the fish are always 
there! 

Inside an hour, Bill was ready to go. 
On the hurricane deck of a sure-footed 
old mountain horse, I felt like a mon- 
arch of all I surveyed. In the lead, Bill 
set a fast pace, and our peppy nags fol- 
lowed without urging. We followed the 
narrow, rocky trail that skirts the sheer 
wall of the canyon. The sky was cloud- 
less; the air cool and sweet. Far be- 
low the mighty Kern tumbled on its 
roaring way toward the dam where it 
is impounded to furnish water, light, 
and power to the great valley below. 
Birds merrily chirped a welcome above 
the dim roar of the frequent rapids. 
The fragrance of pine and fir was like 
the rarest perfumes. 


AR below I saw a tiny speck—a fish- 

erman, casting in a slow-moving run 
above a foaming, roaring series of 
rapids. A faint shout came to my ears 
above the noise of the water. I strained 
my eyes to discover the cause of the 
shouting. A fish! And a nice one, too, 
I could tell by comparing it with the 
length of the angler’s arm. 

Darkness comes quickly in Kern 
River canyon. Before we’d left the river 
and started to climb the steep trail that 
led over the mountain to the canyon 
right at Durrwood Creek, it was almost 
pitch dark. We didn’t feel uneasy, for 
Bill’s sure-footed horses knew every 
inch of the trail. Even I could remem- 
ber most of it. The night was moonless, 
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but millions of stars twinkled above. 
Over the summit, we rode silently up 
and down small arroyos, past black 
shapes we knew were pines and firs, 
and soon were dropping sharply down 
a trail. Bill pointed out several pin 
points of light far below. The distant 
murmur of water fell upon our ears. 
Mrs. Calkins met us with a lantern 
in the corral. At dinner, which includ- 
ed plenty of crisply fried trout, we 
were joined by Neil, guide and general 
factotum. Afterwards, we _ chatted 
about old times and present prospects. 
Neil, a Scot and therefore on the dour 
side, dampened our spirits somewhat 
with his pessimistic predictions. There’d 
been some thunderstorms up the river 
the night before. Maybe the water 
would stay muddy until the present 
stormy season blew over. Whocouldsay ? 


The suspension bridge, thrown over the Kern by Bill to save anglers 
weary steps on the return to camp after a day on the rugged river. 
At left, a woman angler finds even a simpler way to cover the water 
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“Bait fishing is good, though,” he ad- 
mitted. “I don’t suppose that would 
interest you fellows!” 

“Listen,” shouted Hap. “I don’t care 
how I get them on the hook. It’s the 
battle after they’re on that I like.” 

Hap and I were up long before day- 
light. Our tackle had been put in shape 
the night before by lamplight. New 
leaders had been tied and our supply of 
dark flies—the kind we knew from past 
experience the Kern spotted giants 
liked—had been checked over carefully. 


HILE I was hurrying into my 

clothes, I noticed a light in the 
camp dining room, a rustic, log build- 
ing built by Bill and Neil a score of 
years ago. Somebody was up. It was 
Mrs. Calkins, bless her soul. She had 
to see that “her boys,”’ which meant all 
of us, were ready to go fishing. You 
need a filling breakfast before you start 
the strenuous hike up or down the river. 
These mountain folk would make trout 
fishing worth-while even if you never 
saw a trout. 

Half a dozen anglers strolled in be- 
fore we had finished our bacon and 
eggs, hot cakes, and coffee. Some of 
them were (Continued on page 72) 





Dinner at Bill's camp, It was here the author and his partner first tasted trout on the trip 
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We took turns. I'd 
drag that buck for 
a while, then he'd 
pull me for a spell 


This Tenderfoot, on His First Deer Hunt, Had 
to Remind Himself it Was Fun, but You'll Not 


Need a Reminder to Get a Laugh from His Yarn 
By ROBERT LEVITRE 


HEN we made camp at Shin- 
glemill Flat, I figured the best 
thing I could do was try to 
learn something about this 
deer-hunting business. There were a lot 
of old-timers camped on the flat; I was 
just a beginner. The season opened 
next day, so I'd better get some infor- 
mation while the getting was good. So 
I circulated around among the camps, 
and asked about guns. 
I got plenty of answers. ‘Always use 
a .30/06."" ““Never use a heavy gun. Use 
a fast, light bullet.” “Any damn’ fool 
knows a .30/30 is the best deer gun.” 
“I always use a .45/90. It sure gets 
‘em!" “Why don’t you use a .25/35?” 
“Can't you see I’m busy? Try a bow 


and arrow!” “A bolt-action gun’s the 
best.” ‘“Bolt-actions are lousy. A Win- 
chester lever is the only gun.” “Use a 


pump, of course. Anybody who knows 
anything about hunting deer uses a 
pump.” 

I got pointers about shooting, too. 
“Close one eye.”’ “Always keep both 


eyes open.” “Shut 'em both, you sap!” 
“Shoot him through the heart.”’ “Shoot 
at his head.” “Take a crack at his 


middle; you've got a bigger target.” 
“Always aim under him. Most hunters 
shoot too high, anyway.” 

After I had collected a lot of other 
helpful information, I went back to 
camp, feeling like a veteran. I felt im- 
mensely superior to the other poor 
amateurs, who had no definite, helpful 
advice to guide them. 

We spent a night of pleasant in- 
somnia. Our blankets were soft, but 
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the rocks and protruding roots under 
them weren’t. Next morning we were 
away bright and early—well, early, 
anyway. Paul, Bob, Link, Mel, Roy, 
and I, and two horses. Each of us had 
a gun. We intended to go clear up to 
the top of the pass at the head of 
Mountain Sheep. One man rode each 
horse, and two more held to a rope be- 
hind. This is quite a help in climbing, 
for every one but the horse. 

We all wore plenty of red. I had on 
a red cap and shirt. The shirt made a 
wonderful target. I didn’t see how any- 
one could miss it if his hand was at all 
steady. 

It became colder as we went up, and 
pretty soon we got into the snow. Sleet 
trickled down our necks, and a cold 
wind sprang up. But it was fun. I 
proved that to myself very simply: 
Deer hunting is fun. I am hunting deer. 
Therefore, I’m having fun. Except for 
this bit of logic, I'd have felt cold and 
miserable as hell. 

Presently the bellyband on one of the 
horses broke, and Mel somersaulted 
back on top of me. This put a slight 
kink in my neck, and a Charley horse 
in one hip. Mel was unhurt, except for 
a twisted knee. We stopped and fixed 
the strap, and had a smoke. Meanwhile, 
eighteen hunters passed us. They all 
carried guns. This worried me con- 
siderably. I thought of what a swell 
target my red shirt made. Any of those 
eighteen hunters doubtless could hit it. 

We tied the horses at the top of the 
pass about 9 o’clock. Three of us started 
east, and three went west. I went east. 


I didn’t like the sound of the other 
direction. I got over in the big pines 
with Mel and Paul. They said the thing 
to do was to still-hunt. So they perched 
on a crag at the top of a ravine, and I 
went crunching off through the snow. 

“Hey,” Mel called after me, “‘you’re 
supposed to be still-hunting!”’ 

“T am still hunting,” I said. “And I'll 
still be hunting late this afternoon, if 
somebody doesn’t get me sooner.” 

But Mel caught up with me, and ex- 
plained what still-hunting was. It seems 
it’s sort of a reversal of the usual meth- 
od. You stand still, and let the deer do 
the hunting. This seemed silly, when 
the deer probably didn’t even know it 
was hunting season yet. But I’m not 
one to question an experienced hunter, 
so I went over to the head of the next 
hollow, and still-hunted. 

The difference between this and ordi- 
nary freezing is that in still-hunting 
you carry a gun. And I soon noticed 
that the deer didn’t seem to be strain- 
ing themselves any to find me. 


| WAS at the bottom edge of the pines. 

Below me was a draw, the bottom 
filled with quaking aspens, the sides 
covered with scrub oak and scattered 
cedars. This should be good deer coun- 
try, I'd been told. There was certainly 
plenty of room for them there, but no 
deer as far as I could see. There were, 
however, a lot of deer tracks in the 
snow. I wasn’t going to be a greenhorn 
where tracks were concerned. If the 
Indians could read tracks in the snow, 
so could I. I studied the tracks closely. 
It had snowed yesterday, I decided, and 
various deer had passed through here 
since. I wasn’t entirely pleased with 
this deduction, but it was something. 

I still-hunted for thirty minutes. One 
foot, the lobe of my left ear, and my 
enthuziasm froze. Then down in the 
aspens something moved. I came to at- 
tention, and watched the spot. It was 
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a dark object against the snow, bound- 
ing up toward me like a toy animal 
with steel springs for legs. It disap- 
peared in the oak brush, and came out 
again in a clearing right below me. It 
stopped. It was a fine, big buck! 

But there was an odd 
thing about it. It had 
lost its horns, possibly in 
a fight with another buck. 
No matter. It was no 
business of mine how it 
lost them. I pointed the 
gun barrel at the buck’s 
head, changed my mind, 
and aimed at its heart. 
Then I decided against 
that, and aimed two feet 
under it. I squinted one 
eye along the sights, put 
my finger on the trigger, 
opened the other eye, 
closed it, opened the 
first eye, closed both 
eyes, opened them, closed, 
opened— 

“Don’t shoot!” cried 
Mel behind me. “It’s a 
doe!” 

I put the gun down, 
and turned. 

“How do you know?” 

“It hasn’t got any horns,” Mel said. 

“Don’t does ever have horns?” I 
asked. 

“Sometimes. Once in a while there’s 
a doe shot because she has horns.” 

“Well, if it’s all right to shoot a doe 
with horns, why isn’t it lawful to shoot 
a buck without them?” 

“Because that isn’t a buck,” Mel said, 
and, from the way he said it, I knew 
there wasn’t any use arguing. Some 
people are set in their ideas. 

Suddenly Mel threw his gun to his 
shoulder. 

“There’s a buck!” he said. 

The deer was running across the 
draw. It certainly looked different from 
the first buck. It had the rockers of an 
old-fashioned chair on its head. 

Something happened to me about 
then. I got a sudden fit 
of chills and fever, my 
heart pounded, my hands 
shook. That’s what comes 
from standing still too 
long on a cold morning. 
I brought my gun up, 
tried to collect my wits, 
but they wouldn’t collect. 
Mel was firing beside me. 
I swung the wavering 
gun barrel at the buck. 

“Steady,” I told my- 
self. “Aim at his heart, 
his head, under him! 
Work the bolt fast! 
Faster! Work the—’” 

Suddenly the buck 
tumbled over. 
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The oak brush tore my clothing 
more thoroughly, but the pines 
dropped more snow down my neck 
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“I got him!” I yelled. 

Mel looked at me. “The hell you did!” 
He pointed to the snow beside me. 

I picked up the five cartridges. 

“Well, can you beat that?” I ex- 
claimed. “All five of them missed fire.” 

“They always do,” 
said Mel, “if you don’t 
pull the trigger.” 

I wasn’t discour- 
aged, though. I quit 
still-hunting, and set 
off around the ridge. 
Occasionally I heard 
a snort close to me, 
but didn’t see any 
deer. They must be 
ventriloquists, these 
deer. Noon came and 
I was sorry I'd forgot 
my lunch. Nothing 
to do, but tighten up 
the belt, and go on 
again. I finally found 
some big, fresh tracks 
that had _ certainly 
been made that morn- 
ing. I followed them, 
expecting to catch up 
with the buck any 
time. But the tracks 
didn’t get any fresher, and all I found 
was the spot where he’d bedded down 
the night before. 

I worked down out of the trees after 
a while, and onto an open 
ridge. The weather had 
cleared and the visibility 
was good. Below me was 
an interesting-looking can- 
yon. Bear Canyon, I sur- 
mised. I brushed the snow 
off a rock, sat down, and 
studied the slope below. 
Down in a patch of oaks 
something moved. It was 
hard to tell just what it 
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The bellyband on one of the horses 
broke, and Mel tumbled back on top 
of me. This put a slight kink in my 
neck, and a Charley horse in my hip 


was. Better think over what I’d learned, 
and decide what to do. I marshaled all 
the facts in logical order. 

First, Bear Canyon was a famous 
place for bucks. I’d heard that last 
night. Second, oak brush was one of 
their favorite haunts. Third, bucks 
work down into the lower country after 
a snow. Everything fit together per- 
fectly. This moving object was in Bear 
Canyon. It was in the oak brush. It 
was working downhill. Therefore, it 
was a buck. I brought the gun to my 
shoulder. 

Still I didn’t feel quite right about it. 
I knew my reasoning was sound enough, 
but the moving object seemed a little 
red for a deer. So I waited till it came 
out into a clearing, and it was Paul. I 
lowered the gun in disgust. 

I started down the ridge again. Into 
the pines. Out of the pines. Through 
oak brush, aspens, maple, mahogany. 
The oak brush tore my clothes more 
thoroughly, but the pines dropped more 
snow down my neck. Rifle shots rang 
out all around me. I slipped along 
among the bullets the best I could. 

Some hunter opened up on me while 
I was in a patch of oak, but did no 
harm other than ripping a hole through 
my shirt collar and taking the skin off 
one knuckle. Thinking fast, I yelled, 
“T’m a doe!” He quit firing imme- 
diately. 

































The shadows grew long and my pa- 
tience short before I got my big chance. 
And it was big. 

A buck, with at least eight points, 
charged out of the aspens and bounded 
across the hill below me. I was ready. 
I shot him through the head. He went 
on. Somebody had lied to me about 
where to shoot. I shot him through the 
heart, but that didn’t slow him up. 
Next I put a shot in the midsection, 
then under him. Still he went on. May- 
be I hadn’t got enough advice last 
night. Just for luck, I fired three feet 
ahead of him. Over he went, kicked 
twice, and lay still. He was 
my buck! I went down to 
him. He had one bullet hole 
through his head. So my 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Summer lake-trout fishing on Piseco Lake in New York. The fish being played took a brass spoon 


HEN an angler has fished 

for a certain species for 

twenty years, he gets to 

know that particular fish al- 
most as well as a hunter knows his 
dogs. Sometimes he even gets to think- 
ing like it. At the very least, he dis- 
covers some useful facts on how, when, 
and where to fish, and what tackle to 
use. 

That has been my experience with a 
gamy dweller of Northern waters. Call 
him togue, salmon trout, gray trout, 
Great Lakes trout, siscowet, or Mack- 
inaw trout, or just lake trout. By any 
name, he is a fine fighter when taken 
on proper tackle, and handled carefully. 
And that’s true whether he is taken 
in New Brunswick or Vancouver Island, 
in Maine or in Washington. Yet, the 
more I fish, and talk with other anglers, 
the more I realize what an amazing lot 
may yet be discovered about the life 
and traits of the laker. 

The methods of catching lake trout 
follow a pattern. The lures to be used, 
however, frequently vary with the loca- 
tion and time of year, depending upon 
bottom conditions, the weather, the 
natural food supply, and whether the 
trout are in shallow or deep water. 

Ordinarily, little difficulty is encoun- 
tered in taking trout in the spring, es- 
pecially just after the ice has cracked 
up, and melted, or piled high on the 
shores. For the most part, the fish at 
that season stay in water six to thirty 
feet deep, hugging irregular rocky or 
sandy shore lines. They are lively, pug- 
nacious, hungry, and eager to seize al- 
most any type of bait that seems to 
be edible. They prefer small perch, 
shiners, suckers, smelt, and other fish 
that frequent shallow water, but they 
also feed on whatever insects fall to the 
surface, or are washed into the lake by 
streams. 

Until they move into deeper water, 
the trout will readily grab any of nu- 
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merous lures. Even a bare nickel, cop- 
per, or brass spoon is effective, and the 
fish will take a spoon on which the 
hooks are hidden by large angleworms; 
a light wobbler with a single hook bear- 
ing the tail of a yellow perch, or piece 
of sucker; a semi-wobbler with live 
minnow; or an archer-spinner with six- 
inch or so sucker. The lure is trolled 
along the rocky shoals, sand bars, and 
points of land, and, once you hook into 
a laker, you can afford to spend plenty 
of time in that vicinity, leaving only when 
you are satisfied no more fish will strike. 

As the season advances, and the trout 
move into their summer haunts, the 
difficulty begins. This is the time when 
many anglers have trouble finding the 
spots where the lakers seclude them- 
selves, and in selecting the right tackle. 
It is the season, too, when lake trout 
are unjustly accused of lacking the 
spirit of the true sport 
fish. 

Two chief factors 
govern the movements 
of trout, namely, food 
and water tempera- 
ture. In the spring, 
the fish stay inshore 
and follow the schools 
of small fish. As the 
surface water warms 
under the summer sun, 
the lakers take up 
temporary living quar- 
ters in deeper areas, 
particularly near 
channels and the edges 
of reefs or rocky and 
sandy points. Here 
they either nab pass- 
ing minnows, or they 
move to shore in early 
morning and late aft- 
ernoon to feed. Then, 
as the temperature 
rises to around sev- 
enty degrees, the fish 


There are matchless thrills in 
store for the angler who sets 
out for lake trout in summer, 
once he learns where to find 
them, a trick this absorbing 


article will help him master 


By 
MORTIMER 
NORTON 


gather in the coldest parts of the lake 
to remain there through the hot days 
of late June, July, and August. 

When this occurs, the trout still may 
be taken occasionally near shore, for 
hunger prompts them to forage. Usu- 
ally, however, they will forage only in 
the early morning and evening, or dur- 
ing a spell of cool weather. Lake trout 
eat heavily for several days, then stay 
quiet until the effects of the feast have 
worn off. In summer, when they are 
less active than in the spring and fall, 
the trout require a smaller amount of 
food, and it is then they must be offered 
especially attractive lures. 

To find the fish in hot weather, it is 
necessary not only to locate the deep 
spots in the lake’s bottom, but the all- 
important spring holes. If you cannot 
pry this information out of local an- 
glers, it’s possible to make your own 





The recording thermometer used to determine the cold spots in the 
lake. It is in cold areas that trout are found during hot weather 
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observations and tests. For this a ther- 
mometer and a sounding line are valu- 
able aids. 

The latter consists of a linen line 
marked to indicate different depths, 
and a lead weight to reach the bottom, 
and to bring up samples of the bottom. 

The thermometer will enable you to 
tell from day to day exactly what parts 
of the lake are cold enough to attract 
trout. As a rule, water that registers 
about fifty degrees will be the water 
in which you'll find them. For measur- 
ing the temperature of water, you'll 
need a registering thermometer, which 
will give you the minimum tempera- 
ture of the water through which it 
passes, or, if of another type, both the 
minimum and maximum temperatures. 
I use the latter. 

Rocky, gravelly, or sandy bottom, be- 
low fifty to one hundred feet of water, 
seems to be favored by the trout in 
summer, if springs or cold streams 
keep the temperature low. Concentrate 
your efforts, then, on still-fishing and 
trolling in and over these spring holes. 
Be on the alert, too, for deep-lying, 
rocky reefs and sand bars, ridges, chan- 
nels, and drop-offs in front of points 
and shoals. 

Having once discovered the isolated 
spots in the lake where the trout hide, 
the smart angler will make sure he can 
recognize them again. It’s easy to do 
this by lining up the fishy spots with 
distinctive objects on at least three 
shores, unusually tall trees, buildings, 
or even conspicuous bowlders. It is im- 
portant to hit that particular spot, or 
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Close-up of the tackle the well-outfitted lake-trout fisherman carries, showing some of the 
lures that have proved their worth. At left, a few beauties taken when conditions were poor 


very near it, every time you go fishing. 
At Piseco Lake in the Adirondack 
Mountains, for instance, it was not un- 
til we happened one August to troll 
over a long spring hole opposite Little 
Panther Mountain, and a quarter of a 
mile out from shore in seventy feet of 
water, that my partner and I caught a 
trout. Then we took a twelve and a 
seven-pounder from the same hole with- 
in two minutes. The trout grabbed the 
live bait almost as soon as it had 
passed over them instead of following 
it for some distance as lake trout often 
do. We took careful note of that spot, 
and it produced many other fine fish. 
One hot July morning I trolled deep- 
ly through a narrow channel, and past 
a sand point at the mouth of the inlet 
of the same lake, and 
picked up four nice trout 
by working back and 
forth. Up at the head of 
the lake, near Pine Is- 
land, I located a curv- 
ing ridge of rocks, and, 
though I lost several 
nickel and copper spoons 
before I got through, I 
learned the depth of the 
water over the whole for- 
mation and the direc- 
tions in which it ran. I 
was well rewarded for 
my time and trouble. 
Though seldom men- 
tioned, wind is an impor- 
tant factor in lake-trout 
fishing. The direction and 
velocity with which it is 
blowing apparently de- 
termines not only upon 
how the fish bite, but al- 
so the locations they 
choose. The old saw, 
“When the wind is west, 
fish bite best, and when 





lake-trout fishing. A long-lasting, stiff 
wind does affect the sport, sending the 
fish to another section. 

When a steady, west wind has lashed 
Piseco Lake for three or four days, the 
best fishing usually is found at the 
north end, and, when a brisk north or 
east wind is blowing, the best catches 
are made in the waves on the opposite 
shores. As a rule, though, a north wind 
brings no luck, and an east wind little. 
A south or west wind is the one that 
means good fishing. One explanation of 
the fact that fishing is had at the side 
of the lake opposite to the one from 
which the wind is blowing is that the 
wind blows minnows, insects, plant life, 
and other fish food in that direction, 
and the trout follow their food supply. 

Under these conditions, 
if the water is rather 
shallow, the angler should 
then troll slowly down 
wind, since it is safe to 
assume that minnows 
will be working in that 
direction. It is as essen- 
tial, incidentally, to give 
a natural, lifelike action 
to your lure in lake-trout 
fishing as when you're 
after other species. 

Regardless of condi- 
tions, half an hour is 
long enough to spend in 
trolling over any loca- 
tion. If the trout are in 
feeding mood, and your 
lure and method of trol- 
ling are right, you will 
get results within that 
time. 

Judging from my own 
experience, and that of 
many acquaintances, I 
should say that the best 
times to take lake trout 


the wind is east fish bite 
least,”” has some basis in 


Proof in the form of a trout 
weighing |5 pounds that lake 
fishing need not be a problem 


under normal conditions 
(Continued on page 69) 
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HE mountain highway ends at 

Troutville. Beyond this point, the 

Colorado Rockies rise high and 

ragged around the Mount of the 
Holy Cross. A ten-minute hike puts a 
hunter on deer range. It was at Trout- 
ville that Ralph Engelbrecht met me as 
I stopped the car beside the log-walled 
store. Ralph is the sort of hunter who, 
on New Year's Day, puts a big ring 
around the few days in October when 
deer and elk may be hunted in Colora- 
do. 

“Mont Swanbom’s driving over from 
Leadville this evening,” said Ralph. 
Mont, who when he’s home is Doctor 
Swanbom, has hunted this particular 
territory with Ralph each fall for a 
decade. Between them they know every 
pothole, park, and meadow, and it’s a 
safe bet they'll get venison. I was in 
luck to be going with them this year. 

“We'll pack over to the old sawmill 
set at Sunken River tomorrow,” con- 
tinued Ralph, ‘and hunt Burnt Moun- 
tain from there.” 

Mont arrived on schedule, and in the 
morning we wrangled the pack togeth- 
er. “I’ve got a hunch,” said Mont, 
“that we'll fill our limit the first day 
a nice, four-point buck apiece, or a 
spike bull elk.” 

“I’m after a spike bull,” said Ralph, 
“or Grandpa.” 

“I'd take a shot at Grandpa, too,” 
said Mont, “if I saw him.” 

Grandpa, it seemed, was a cagy, old 
buck that haunted the slopes of Burnt 
Mountain, the Sunken River meadows, 
and the head of Last Chance Creek. 

“He’s got a rack of horns as thick as 
branches of a fire-killed spruce,” Mont 
explained. ‘“You’re lucky if you even 
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Like the careful shooter he is, Mont targets 
a rifle before the hunt starts, though it is 
to be long before he gets his shot at a buck 


TWO 





Getting the packs in 
shape for the final 
day's journey by pack 
train to deer country 


get so much as one glimpse of him.” 

Mont, being a good rifleman, set up 
a target, and checked the rifles. He 
and Ralph were toting Savage .300’s, 
and I had a Winchester .25/35. The 
rifles sighted in, packs were thrown, one 
under a diamond that was gracious 
enough really to “diamond” when I 
threw the twist, and the other under a 
squaw hitch. Then we hit the trail, 
stopping three times to tighten the 
squaw. Then we pulled a diamond that 
held. 

The cabin in which we made our head- 
quarters was the only habitable struc- 
ture left among a dozen that had been 
built thirty years before. It sat near 
the lower end of a long meadow, with 
a spring close by, thick timber on the 
slope to the south, and a long, gras- 
sy, evenly rising hillside, with parklike 
clusters of spruce at its crest, to the 
north. That hillside, if I had known it, 
was one I’d long remember. 

Arrived at the cabin, Ralph stuck the 
stovepipe on the chimney, Mont made a 
broom of spruce twigs and swept out, 
while I unpacked the grub. After a 
satisfying supper, we were ready to 


SHOTS 


If there is any lingering doubt 
that sportsmen are a great race, 
this appealing yarn of unselfish 


hunting ought to prove the case 


By 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE 


CARHART 







turn in early for a good night’s sleep. 

“Roll out,” Mont yelled at 4 o’clock 
the next morning. ‘“Let’s get going. 
Got to be on Burnt Mountain by first 
shooting light.” 

Pancakes, bacon, eggs, coffee, and 
then we started up a trail that was so 
dark under the spruces that we fol- 
lowed the man ahead by hearing rather 
than sight. The east was gray with the 
first hint of October dawn. The air 
was tangy, sharp, and a light wind 
whispered through the spruces. I was 
winded when we reached the grassy 
saddle from which we mapped out the 
campaign. 

Burnt Mountain is a round knob 
where fire raced years ago. Its sum- 
mit is just at timber line—about 11,000 
feet. Several tongues of green timber 
lay across the north side, with fire- 
swept open stretches between the forest 
belts. Mont swung to the south, Ralph 
to the right, and I was to work up to the 
first open stretch and wait. 

Four ranchers from Monte Vista and 
their wives were camped on the far side 
of Burnt Mountain; Ralph and Mont 
said they had been hunting here for 
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years. In fact, their hunts had 
been codperative. The Monte Vista 
hunters would come up their side, 
driving the deer over the top, and 
Mont and Ralph would head the 
bucks back. It had worked every 
season before. It was bound to 
work this year. At least, that’s 
what we thought. 

I reached my station. Seven 
miles to the west a rosy glow 
touched Red Mountain, the first 
shooting light of the day. And the 
canonading began. 

Know that tingle that creeps up 
your spine when you first sight 
game? I felt it as I saw two deer, 
sneaking down toward me out of a 
long tongue of timber. Every time 
a gun bellowed over on Red Moun- 
tain, they’d stop, look, listen. For 
the life of me, I couldn’t tell, in the 
dim light, whether or not the fore- 
most deer had horns. So I had to 
let them pass. 

Shooting light at last hit Burnt Moun- 
tain. Across the burn, a gun spoke, 
and after a moment of stillness, a sec- 
ond. I figured Ralph had his buck. He 
didn’t, as I found out later. One of the 
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Montand the buck he 
got on a drive that 
was staged the last 
day of the hunt with 
the sole purpose of 
giving him at least 
one shot at a deer 


Monte Vista boys had come up the 
other side of the mountain, scared out 
two bucks, got a shot at a two-pointer, 
and registered a deep, body shot. The 
buck ran toward Ralph, and the second 










shot was his—through the buck’s ears. 

Those were the only deer on Burnt 
Mountain that dawn. Something had 
happened. The Monte Vista boys said 
some so-called hunters from out of the 
State had been there 
ten days before the 
season was. open, 
making sure they 
had their buck be- 
fore sportsmen that 
waited for the open- 
ing day of the sea- 
son got going. Even 
that might not have 
ruined our chances 
entirely. While we 
discussed our dis- 
appointment, a horde 
of domestic sheep 
billowed over the 
side of Burnt Moun- 
tain. They had been 
grazing there for 
days. 

“There’s bound to 
be some deer in that 
timber between here 
and camp,” said 
Mont, so we strung 
out to work down 
slope, in a_ three- 
man drive. 

In lodge-pole pine 
I jumped a deer, 
heard a snort and a 
rattle of branches, 
and saw a flash of 
the white rump. 
Then a doe, which 
ran twenty (Con- 
tinued on page 56) 


Ferrying Mont's trophy 
across the lake. In the 
background is the slope 
that produced the buck 
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You ll/Always Go Back 









The author's wife vindicates 
her faith in a fly rod. She 
took this 5'/4-pounder as soon 
as she discarded her bait rod 


HAD heard that steelheads, once you 

catch one, have a way of becoming an 

obsession, but I didn’t believe it. I 

had fished too many years and experi- 
enced too many thrills, I thought, to 
become unduly excited over sea-run 
rainbows. That was before I caught one. 
Now that I have I’m not so sure. They 
do something to you. 

I was introduced to these streamline 
fighters on the North Umpqua in Ore- 
gon, up where Steamboat Creek empties 
into the river. For some time Clarence 
Gordon, a veteran steelhead angler, had 
been urging me to fish with him. I had 
long nursed a keen desire to fish in Ore- 
gon, and the mention of steelheads fas- 
cinated me. So along about October I 
found Mrs. Bergman and myself, ac- 
companied by Fred Gerken who had 
fished with us in Wyoming, motoring 
slowly along the canyon to Steamboat. 

The North Umpqua is wild and beau- 
tiful, and, at first sight, a bit terrifying. 
Despite the rough aspect of the river, 
however, it is quite easy to wade, once 
you are shown how. The bottom is 
crisscrossed with narrow strips of 
gravel. By following these, and stepping 
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Fred ties into one of the tireless fighters of the 


only on reasonably flat, clean rocks, 
you may wade with perfect comfort 
and safety. As these river-bottom paths 
are numerous, you seldom find it neces- 
sary to wade over slippery rocks. 


Not knowing anything about steel- 
heads from personal experience, I decid- 


ed to watch Gordon a while before try- 


ing my hand. You can always learn a 
lot by watching a man who knows his 
water and his fish. This is especially 
true of steelheads, particularly in the 
fall when they are found only in certain 
sections of the main channel. Then, too, 
not all waters containing steelheads are 
suitable for fly-fishing. 

We started to fish at the Fighting 
Hole, so named because it was all fast 


water, with no quiet spots where you 


might play a fish to a finish. The first 
thing I noted and catalogued for future 
reference was the manner in which 


Gordon handled the fly. He cast quarter- 


ing across and downstream. The in- 
stant the fly touched the water, his rod 
tip began to dip and rise rhythmically 
every two or three seconds. At the 
same time he retrieved a trifle of line 
with his other hand, but taking up not 
more than a foot of line during the en- 
tire float of the fly. 

At his first try, the fly failed to sub- 
merge. Then he let-the fly get thorough- 
ly wet before he cast again. From then 
on, the fly sank the moment it touched 
the water. Gordon explained later that, 
in low, clear water, a fly dragging over 
the surface was likely to spoil your 
chances. To me, this was good trout- 
fishing gospel. Many times I have 


soaked flies in water and often in soft 





Umpqua, and puts everything into the battle 





mud to make them sink quickly, a nec- 
essary thing when fishing with wet flies 
for wary browns in low water. 

The Fighting Hole yielded no fish, so 
we moved down to Mott Pool, a long, 
fast run, terminating in a fairly wide 
basin. In the upper end, Gordon hooked 
a fish. The instant the fish struck, he 
let go the slack line he had been hold- 
ing. Instantly the reel screeched as 
the steelhead dashed downstream, and 
made a spectacular jump. The thrill of 
that fight was apparent in the action 
of the rod. 

“Most trout anglers, fishing for steel- 
heads the first time, make the mistake 
of attempting to strip in line,” said 
Gordon. “They’ve got to be played on 
the reel. Otherwise you'll get into 
trouble.” 

The fight Gordon then had on his 
hands proved this to be true. No man, 
no matter how clever at stripping, could 
possibly handle the line smoothly 
enough to take care of such vicious 
rushes as this steelhead was making. 

The fight was making my fingers itch. 
I had seen how to manipulate the fly, 
so I decided to try my luck. The lower 
end of Mott Pool did not produce a rise. 
Gordon said this was probably because 
his fish had carried the fight well into 
the tail of the pool, thus disturbing the 
rest of the fish. In the next hole, how- 
ever, a narrow, fast run which ended in 
white water, I got my first steelhead 
strike—a hard vibrant pull which made 
my heart pound. The reel screeched a 
few seconds, and then the line went 
slack. I had lost my first fish. 

“You’d probably have lost the fish in 
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for STEELHEADS 


They may make you feel like a tyro the first 
time you meet them, but you will never forget 


the tricky fight put up by these mighty trout 
By RAY BERGMAN 


that water, anyway,” said Clarence. 
“Most of them go over as soon as they’re 
hooked.” “Going over’ means on the 
Umpqua that a fish leaves the pool in 
which it was hooked to run down into 
the white water below. If this stretch 
of bad water is of any great length, and 
most of them are, a fish that “goes 
over” is usually lost. If it does get 
away, it is said to have “cleaned” the 
angler. 

It seemed as if the Umpqua steelheads 
had it in for me, and I made a poor 
showing the first three days. I lost five 
fish in succession. Two “cleaned” me, 
and three pulled out. The only thing 
that bolstered up my spirits was the 
fact that Gordon insisted my hard luck 
was due to bad breaks, and not to poor 
fishing. 

“Besides,” he added, “I’ve been tak- 
ing you to places that mean trouble 
when you hook a fish. Take this hole 
we've just fished. I’ve never landed a 
fish here yet, and I’ve hooked plenty.” 

Meanwhile, Fred Gerken, also on his 
first steelhead trip, was making a rec- 
ord. The first evening he brought in a 
five-pounder. He took this fish on a 
414-ounce rod, and a 3X leader. He 
hadn’t planned to fish the first day, so 
he didn’t have his steelhead outfit as- 





sembled. On the evening § 
of the third day, he came § 
in with his third fish and 
no losses. Then to make 
my score look worse, my 
wife took a 544-pounder 
the fourth day. At first 
she had used a bait-cast- 
ing outfit, with which she 
is rather clever, and had 
fished the deep holes 
where a fly couldn’t be 
used. At noon on the 
fourth day, she rebelled. 
She wanted to fish with a 





fly like the rest of us. SO Success after five days. The author and his 1034-pound trout 


a fly outfit was assem- 
bled, and I took her out to Kitchen Pool 
to coach her on distance casting. 
After a half hour or so, she decided I 
had coached her enough, and said she 
would do better alone. I had seen a 
good steelhead jump farther down the 
stream, so I was only too glad to rush 
ashore for my rod. I had just reached 
the tackle tent when I heard my wife 
call. I rushed back to the stream, and 
found her fast to a steelhead. Her past 
experience in playing large fish with a 
bait-casting outfit helped her now, and 
she handled the situation like a veteran. 
She was proud of her 514-pounder, 


The trout that gave Fred his stiffest fight. The best way to land steelheads is to lead 
them into narrow channels between rocks like that from which the fish has just been taken 
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but not so elated as I thought she had 
a right tc be. Later I learned why. 

“TI think it was all luck,” she said to 
me later. “The cast that took him was 
the sloppiest one I made.” I knew ex- 
actly how she felt. 

After lunch, I slipped away from the 
gang. Mott Pool having favored me 
with two hooked fish, as well as several 
short rises, I decided that it was the 
spot for me. About halfway through 
the pool, my hunch was verified. The 
fish struck hard, and immediately went 
into a run which ended in a series of 
jumps and tail spins. The screeching 
of the reel was sweet music to my ears. 
Nothing went wrong this time, and I 
finally brought the fish in. It was satis- 
fying. Just one steelhead a day makes 
you feel like a king. 

It seems that, when steelheads are 
not moving much, they become indiffer- 
ent to flies if the pool is repeatedly 
fished from one side. Mott Pool had 
been fished hard from the camp side 
for some time, and was going a bit 
sour. However, it had not been fished 
from the opposite side for several days. 
For that reason, Gordon felt sure it 
would yield some fish. That evening 
we went over to give it a try. 

“Be on your toes,” warned Clarence. 
“There are some big ones here.” 

Nothing happened until my fly was 
skirting the very tail of the pool. Here 
I felt a tug, but I did not connect. On 
the next cast, I felt another tug, fol- 
lowed immediately by a heavy pull. For 
sometime the fish pulled steadily, then 
moved up to the center of the pool, and 
stayed there in one spot. I couldn’t 
move him. Then he suddenly started 
doing things, and for the next ten min- 
utes I didn’t know what was going to 
happen. At the end of this flurry, he 
made a run downstream, a steady and 
slow but irresistible run which made 
the backing on my reel melt steadily. 
Gordon, who (Continued on page 116) 
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The author with his fine greater koodoo. The horns measured fifty-four inches, and had a spread of thirty-three inches 


id You Ever Meet a 






‘WaT WILL be a long, hard trip,” said 
Pat Ayre, my white hunter. “We'll 
have to cross the Karoli desert, and 
climb Mount Kulal. That means 

eighty miles across sand and up a 

mountain.” 

“But a greater koodoo is worth it,” I 
insisted. 

“Well worth it,” granted Pat. “He’s 
one of the rarest and finest animals 
an African hunter can hope to get. 
But, after our hot, dirty trip, we 
may not find one. Do you want to 
chance it?” 

“Yes.” 
Mrs. Pearson and I had already 
bagged finer trophies than we had 


Concluding the African hunt on which he took some of the 
finest big game trophies the country offers, an American 
hunter turns to the rarer antelopes, and writes here of 


the adventurous sport he encountered while trailing them 


By HARRY C. PEARSON 
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KOODOO? 


dared dream about when we left Los 
Angeles. First each of us had taken an 
elephant with superb tusks. (Africa’s 
Biggest, January OUTDOOR LIFE, Page 
9.) Subsequently, Mrs. Pearson had 
brought down a magnificent black- 
maned lion, and I had accounted for a 
rhino and a fine buffalo. (Buffaloes Can 
Take It, April OUTDOOR LIFE, Page 
28.) As yet, however, we had had no 
opportunity to get a koodoo, which, as 
Pat agreed, is probably the finest of the 
African antelopes. I was determined not 
to return to Los Angeles without one. 
Had I suspected the difficulties that lay 
ahead, my enthusiasm for this particu- 
lar hunt might have flagged, for the 
safari across the Karoli into northern 
Kenya and up the slopes was probably 
the most arduous of the several we 
made. 

We loaded the necessary equipment 
into our three small American automo- 
biles, built to withstand the rigors of 
bush travel, and, with gun bearers, 
trackers and camp hangers-on, pushed 
across the desert. Pat insisted the trip 
up Kulal was too severe for a woman, 
so we left Mrs. Pearson in camp at the 
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mountain’s base and set out early one 
warm September morning for the 
heights. 

At the desert’s edge we had obtained 
six camels from local natives. On the 
backs of the camels were piled food and 
camp supplies for a six-day expedition. 
The first fifteen miles we moved slowly 
upward, clambering over lava rock most 
of the time. The going became so diffi- 
cult that the pack train progressed 
scarcely one mile an hour. At the upper 
edge of the lava beds, the mountain be- 
came quite precipitous, and, before 
reaching the top, we were forced by rain 
and slippery footing, to leave the camels 
behind in charge of natives, while the 
rest of the party went ahead on foot. 

For three days we saw nothing in the 
way of koodoo. I had never seen one, 
though, of course, I knew from photo- 
graphs about what to expect. Pat re- 
freshed my memory at odd times with 
descriptions of the animal and his hab- 
its. The greater koodoo in this part of 
Kenya lives at the top of the mountain, 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
He is a bush animal, and displays many 
of the habits of the mountain sheep, 
yet has the fleetness of a deer. His 
light-brown coloring and striped coat 
blend with the rock and grass of the 
mountain sides, and often is difficult to 
see through glasses. 

During a morning stop, the fourth 
day after we had left the temporary 
camp below, I was sitting comfortably 
on a rock surveying two ranges in the 
near distance when I spotted an animal 
feeding on a cliff. I called Pat’s atten- 
tion to him. 

“Greater koodoo,” said Pat. “He’s not 
more than two miles away, but he’s on 
the second range. It would be absolute- 
ly impossible to reach him.” 

To say that I was disappointed would 
be putting it mildly. Here we were, 
nearly two miles above the African 
plains, with three hard days of climb- 
ing behind us, and Pat telling me we 
could not approach an animal both of us 
agreed was worth considerable trouble. 

“Pat,” I said at last, “I want this 
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Natives preparing to load supplies on the camels for the journey across the sands 


animal. I think he’s worth whatever 
effort we must expend.” 

“We'll try,” said Pat. 

For ten minutes, we continued to 
study and discuss various features of 
the ground, trying to find a way we 
might get around and above the greater 
koodoo, and finally back down a ravine 
leading to his resting place. We ex- 
amined cedar bushes and trees, and hit 
at last upon a group of three trees, jut- 
ting above the cliff where the beast was 
feeding. We thought we could recognize 
these trees from any approach. 

Again the going was difficult. In 
single file, we slid down the first slope, 
climbed the intervening ridge, and 
scrambled down its far side. Often the 
narrow ledges were as perilous as they 
looked, for a misstep would have 
dropped one of us a thousand feet down 
an almost vertical cliff to the small 
gorges below. 

Five of us made up this safari, includ- 
ing a Turkana boy who lived in the 
neighborhood and knew the country 
well. It was he who suggested that we 
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On its way to the small area inhabited by Hunter's antelope, the rarest beast of its type, the party crosses the Tana River on a crude raft 


circle the koodoo, for as he explained, if 
once the animal disappeared behind a 
cliff, we’d never set eyes on him again. 
The boy knew how to pick his way down 
the cliffs, and, despite the dangers on 
every side, kept to a comparatively safe 
route. 

For three long and disagreeably hot 
hours, we toiled down and up those 
slopes, and at last came within what we 
considered a reasonably close distance 
from the spot where we last had seen 
the greater koodoo. The only way to 
get down toward the ledge was to fol- 
low an old game trail, which went up 
over the side of the cliff. This, the Tur- 
kana boy told Pat in his guttural dia- 
lect, should put us on a rock 150 yards 
above the animal. 

After stopping a while to rest, we fol- 
lowed the trail, but the koodoo was no 
longer in the opening where we first 
had spotted him. After carefully sur- 
veying the country through our glasses, 
Pat touched my arm and pointed. 

“Under that euphorbia,” he whispered. 

I looked intently at the tree. There 
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was no animal under its branches. I 
removed the glasses and looked again. 
Still no animal. 

“Bad guess,” I retorted. 

“Look again—carefully,” Pat sug- 
gested. “See a dark spot under the 
tree? That’s his shadow. He’s there, 
all right.” 


HAD to take Pat’s word for the koo- 

doo’s presence, but I could not shoot 
for the simple reason that I could not 
see the beast myself. For nearly a half 
hour, we sat on the trail watching the 
tree. After a time, I saw, or thought I 
saw, the shadow. Perhaps it was only 
suggestion, yet it took definite form in 
my mind. 

Following what seemed an intermi- 
nable wait, Pat called my attention to 
an object moving on the left, perhaps 
thirty yards from the tree on which 
we had been centering our attention. 

“Cow koodoo,” he said. “She looks 
nervous. She’s moving toward the bull.” 

“Has she seen us?” I asked. 

“Seen us or scented us,’’ he answered. 
“In either case, get ready to shoot, be- 
cause she’s going to tip off the bull.” 

My gun bearer handed me my Spring- 
field .30/06. I continued to sit, for I did 
not wish to alarm either animal need 
lessly. Presently the cow moved to the 
tree under which the bull was standing. 

With that, I stood up, ready for a 
shot. Sure enough, a moment later the 
cow trotted through the shadows, and 
with her came the bull. I fired immedi- 
ately, but the bull only increased his 
pace. It was difficult to see him con- 



















After three clean misses at 150 
yards, the author trailed this 
Hunter's antelope a mile where 
it was slain with a single shot 


Two lesser koodoos are 
a limit, and here they 
are. One pair of horns 
measured thirty inches, 
the other twenty-nine, 
small but fine trophies 
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tinuously on account of near-by bushes, 
yet I got off a second shot almost im- 
mediately. Again there were no visible 
results. 

The bull was moving away from me 
now, and, just as he reached the crest 
of a little ridge, perhaps 200 yards dis- 
tant, I fired the third shot. 

“You got him,” Pat exclaimed. 

There had been no evidence to me of 
a hit, but Pat insisted he had heard the 
third bullet strike. We hastened down 
the slope to see if I had really scored 
a hit. After a search, we came upon the 
magnificent beast at the edge of the 
cliff. Had he gone fifteen yards farther, 
he would have plunged down the side 
of the mountain. As it was, he had 
rolled some seventy-five yards after the 
bullet had struck him. 

This was, in many respects, the most 
difficult kill I made in Africa. I had 
been firing down at a sharp angle, yet 
we found, on inspection, that one bullet 
had struck in the beast’s hip, another 
had chipped his horn, while the third 
had broken his neck. When Pat told 
me it was the finest head he had seen 
in fifteen years of hunting this territory, 
I was even more pleased, for the greater 
koodoo is suspicious, and lives in coun- 
try that is extremely difficult to hunt. 
To take one is always an occasion for 
rejoicing. When we reached camp and 
measured the horns, we found they were 
fifty-four inches in length, and had a 
spread of thirty-three inches. 

From time to time, both before and 
after taking this prize, I hunted lesser 
koodoos. The smaller variety is much 

like the greater, except for size. 
When excited, or when trying to 
attract another’s cttention, the 
smaller beasts bark like dogs. 
They are found through- 
out the bushy plain areas 
in the Kenya region, and, 
while far less rare than 
the greater koodoo, make 
beautiful trophies. 

Soon after returning to 
our base camp from the 
Kulal hunt, we set out at 
4 o’clock one morning for 
the top of a high, un- 


named hill, which commanded an ex- 
cellent view of a broad valley. About 
two miles away, we immediately spot- 
ted a lesser koodoo. He was surrounded 
by other game of various kinds. The 
presence of these other animals com- 
plicated our problem, for it made our 
approach more difficult. Should we ex- 
cite any one of them, all would take 
flight. 

As the sun began to melt the long, 
early-morning shadows, we worked our 
way down the hill, and finally came to 
a donga, or ditch, into which we slid. 
Silently we followed its course a quarter 
mile or so until we thought we were 
near enough to the feeding animals for 
a shot. Then we climbed out on the 
bank, and looked around. Not seventy- 
five yards from the edge of the donga 
stood a koodoo. I dropped him. Hardly 
had I fired when Pat exclaimed: ‘You 
didn’t kill the good one.” 

Following his directing hand, I saw, 
a short distance off to the right, an- 
other and larger beast. Raising the gun 
to my shoulder I was about to fire when 
it occurred to me I might be exceeding 
my limit. 

There are definite and rigidly en- 
forced game limits in Africa, the limit 
depending upon the section and the 
game hunted. These restrictions sprang 
from the former habits of hunters who 
have taken as many as sixty lions dur- 
ing a single season. Such wholesale 
slaughter is not permitted today. 


PON Pat’s assurance that I was en- 
titled to two lesser koodoo, I took 
quick aim and dropped the second. The 
horns of the two lesser koodoos meas- 
ured twenty-nine and thirty inches, not 
large compared with the greater, yet 
excellent additions to the trophy room. 
Over the camp fire that evening, I re 
marked that I had been lucky to take 
two such fine lesser koodoos with so 
little effort. 

“Nice enough heads,” said Pat, “but 
wait till you see a sable antelope or a 
Hunter’s antelope. They’re the finest 
small game in Africa, to my way of 
thinking.” 


Several (Continued on page 105) 
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Anglers Aren't Born 


By WALDO CLEMENT 


N A calendar above my desk 
is a colored picture of a bare- 
foot boy, possibly ten years 
old. He is rigged out in over- 

alls, rolled te the knees, a tattered shirt, 
straw hat, and freckles. He is carrying 
an alder pole, a tomato can, presumably 
full of worms, and a jag of brook trout 
that should have dislocated his arm. 

Beside the boy is a city slicker, a 
fisherman, too, to judge by his clothes, 
waders, the flies in his hat, and the 
empty creel turned bottom-up on the 
ground. He has a $5 bill in his hand, 
and it is plain from the expression on 
his face that he is bent on obtaining 
possession of those trout. 

A picture of this kind always brings 
a tolerant smile to the faces of those 
who have never fished, those poor inno- 
cents who think fishing is akin to jump- 
ing rope and playing marbles. But such 
pictures have never got a smile out of 
me. Once I was one of that army of 
barefoot lads, and can testify that these 
pictures are gross misrepresentations 
of fact. 

Iewas born in the country, real coun- 
try with stone walls, cony rabbits, and 
woodchucks. About three miles away 
was a mountain, a big humpbacked 
mountain that became a necessary and 
intriguing part of youthful education 
and happiness. Without it, the whole 
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course of my life might have been 
changed. I might have turned to chas- 
ing butterflies or playing checkers, in- 
stead of the grand old sport of fishing. 
I shudder when I think of it. 

Down from the rugged slopes of that 
mighty rock pile a small stream bounced 
over the ledges like a playful wildcat. 
It dived headlong into rock-bound pools, 
and drummed on the bottom like a cock 
partridge. It came up bubbling, and, 
with foam in its whiskers, went flounc- 
ing off over mossy bowlders, spitting 
cottony spume. 

For three roundabout miles, it fled 
yowling through the woods, crowding 
furiously through narrow, rock portals, 
spreading into deep pools that never 
saw the sun, and slipping quietly under 
old wooden bridges that smeared moss 
and rotting wood on a crouching fisher- 
man’s neck. 

That was Rocky Brook, and I fished 
it from the time I was old enough to 
thread a worm on a hook. Everybody 
used worms; it was a worm stream. 
There were finicky sports who disdained 
the lowly angleworm, and used flies, but 
they never caught anything. So far as 
I know, all a fly-fisherman ever got on 
that brook were stone bruises and a pro- 
fane vocabulary. 

I knew every shallow and waterfall 
and pool. I had the rolled-up overalls, 


With painstaking care 
Ted parted the bushes 
to reach a hole under 
the shelving bank. | 
had never given this 
water a second look, 
but Ted got a strike 








The picture of a 
barefoot boy with 
an alder pole and 
his jag of trout 
is supposed to be 
proof of angling 
skill. It's a lie 





the ragged shirt, alder pole, and 
freckles. I had everything which that 
lying picture above my desk indicates, 
except the fish. If I thought about it at 
all, I probably consoled myself with the 
belief that there was plenty of fun with- 
out fish. 

Every likely pool I reached it was my 
custom to shed shirt and overalls and 
dive in. Through constant practice, I 
could swim like a fish, but couldn’t 
catch them. I loved the feel of the cool, 
swift water, and the warmth of the 
ledges where I dried off, naked and un- 
ashamed. 

City slickers came along with bamboo 
poles and shining reels, and hauled trout 
right from under my freckled nose. 
They told me patronizingly that I 
should chew pipsissewa seeds before 
spitting on the hook, or that I ought to 
sleep with a hoptoad under my pillow 
the second Tuesday after Easter. I 
never followed their advice, and doubt 
if it was useful. 

I had a good time, anyway, got lots 
of fresh air and exercise, and reached 
home hungry enough to lick paint off 
the barn door. 

I fished that stream regularly without 
much luck until I was twenty years old, 
and then I met Ted Barnes. 

Ted was a house painter by trade, and 
a hunter and fisherman by disposition 
and preference. He could pull down zig- 
zagging birds with his 12 gauge in brush 
so thick that a rabbit would have dis- 
located his spine trying to turn around. 
And he could yank trout out of places 
no ordinary fisherman would give a 
second glance. 

I asked him once how it was he had 
such luck. He scratched his head, and 
thought hard. 

“Don’t know,” he said, grinning, “I 
just fish the (Continued on page 96) 
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irst Cam 


HE man who originated the 

sport of wildlife photography 

first substituted a camera for 

his rifle forty-seven years ago 
because he wanted to go hunting, 
and couldn’t wait for the opening of 
the deer season. 

George Shiras, 3d, comes of a 
Pittsburgh, Pa., family of sportsmen 
who have fished and hunted on the 
south shore of Lake Superior for the 
last eighty-seven years. His grand- 
father, who was so devoted to trout 
fishing that he fished right up to his 
death at the age of eighty-nine, es- 
tablished a sporting camp in what 
then was the wilderness near Mar- 
quette, Mich., in 1849. George Shiras, 
Jr., lawyer and keen sportsman, 
visited the camp ten years later, and 
liked the country so well that, though 
he lived to be ninety-two, he re- 
visited it every remaining year of 
his life. He first took his son, George 
Shiras, 3d, there in 1870. The latter, 
though his activities as sportsman, field 
naturalist, wildlife camera portraitist, 
and conservationist have taken him 
pretty well all over the American con- 
tinent, has always loved the Lake Su- 
perior country best, and he hasn’t 
missed making an annual visit to it for 
sixty-six years. 

As a boy, George Shiras, 3d, lived in 
Pittsburgh, and went to school at Phil- 
lips Andover, to college at Cornell, and 
to law school at Yale, but the youthful 
experiences he remembers most vividly 
happened on the southern shores of 
Lake Superior. He killed his first white- 
tail deer there when he was twelve 
years old, and, before he was sixteen, 
he had become an accomplished woods- 
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At top, Shiras and aid with camera outfit used in 
1891. Above, first flash-light photo of wild animal 


man and hunter tutored by the Indians. 

There was no scarcity of game in 
northern Michigan fifty years ago, and 
young Shiras killed his share of it. One 
fall day, he unexpectedly came on three 
deer in a small clearing. Two bounded 
away in one direction, the other one in 
the opposite direction. Shiras fired at 
the nearest of the two that were close 
together, and brought it down. Whirl- 
ing around, he fired at the one that had 
made off alone, and killed it. The 
family had a rule that limited the camp 
kill to two deer a week, so he didn’t 
shoot at the third white-tail, which was 
just crashing into the underbrush at 
the edge of the clearing. But, when he 
examined the first animal he had shot, 
he noticed that the bullet had gone 
right through its body. Suspecting that 






a Hunter 


Chafing at inaction forced 
on him by close seasons on 
game, this sportsman found 
for himself, and the world, 
the exciting all-year sport 
of photographing wildlife 
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the shot might have wounded the 
third deer, he followed its trail into 
the woods, and soon found it dead. 
Three running deer with two shots! 

Spending much of his time in a 
country where game was so plen- 
tiful, the sportsman son of a fami- 
ly of sportsmen naturally enough 
believed that killing it was justi- 
fiable, so long as none of the meat 
was wasted. It was not what he 
considers sentimentalism, masquer- 
ading as humaneness, that changed 
Shiras from a hunter to a wildlife 
photographer, a field naturalist, 
and an ardent conservationist. As 
he grew older, his profession made 
it more and more difficult for him 
to get into the woods during the 
hunting season. By the time he 
was thirty, he had built a camp of 
his own at Whitefish Lake, some 
twenty miles from Marquette, but 
he could spend only short summer 
vacations there. 

Shiras was at his camp during 
July of 1889. For a while, he found 
it interesting to see how close he 
could get to deer by stalking them 
afoot, or by paddling quietly along 
the lake shores in his canoe. But that 
soon lost its appeal. He was accustomed 
to the excitement of hunting, and it 
was in an attempt to recapture some 
of that familiar thrill that he made his 
first attempt at wildlife photography. 

His camera would be scorned by any 
snapshot novice today. It was a five by 
seven-inch landscape instrument which 
used dry plates, and had a slow, single 
lens which had to be uncapped and then 
recapped to take a picture. 

Placing this camera, screened by 
some green boughs, in the bow of 
flat-bottomed hunting skiff, he an 
Jake Brown, a guide, set off on the 
first wild-animal-photographing expe 
dition. In a few minutes, they spotted 
a large buck standing on a submerged 
rock near the far shore. By careful 
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noiseless paddling, Brown managed 
to get the skiff within forty feet of 
the animal without alarming it. It 
stood facing them, in a striking at- 
titude. As he uncapped and recapped 
the lens with a shaking hand, Shiras 
felt a thrill as intense as any he 
ever had known when pressing the 
trigger of his rifle. 

The buck noticed his slight move- 
ment, splashed away a few yards, 
then stopped and looked anxiously 
in the direction of the pioneers of a 
new sport. Shiras, his eyes on the 
deer, replaced the slide over the ex- 
posed plate, reversed the plate-holder 
in the camera, and withdrew a. slide. 
Very cautiously, Brown worked the 
skiff a few feet closer, and Shiras 
had just enough time to make an- 
other exposure before the buck 
leaped over the bushes that fringed 
the lake, and disappeared into the 
woods. 

Still excited, Shiras started to re- 
place the slide over the second ex- 
posed plate, and to his dismay found 
himself staring at the yellow coat- 
ing of a photographic plate! While 
he had been watching the deer, he 
had withdrawn the slide from the 
plate that he had first exposed, ruin- 
ing it, and preventing the exposure 
of the second plate. Buck fever 
isn’t confined to the sportsman who 
hunts deer with a gun! 

Brown soon paddled within “shoot- 
ing” range of a large doe. She was 
suspicious of the partly screened 
boat, but she stood watching it long 
enough for Shiras to uncap his lens. 
Then, before he could replace the 
cap, she bounded up the bank and 
into the woods. He hurried to camp 
and developed the plate. It showed 
a ghostly outline of the doe, and a 
long, white streak, the record of her 
hurried departure. That imperfect 
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Wing-shooting with a camera. Blue geese above their feeding grounds in Louisiana 





The first flash-light photograph ever taken of a 
beaver, showing the animal at work cutting a tree 


negative was his first camera-hunt- 
ing trophy, the first of more than 
2,500 remarkable wildlife photo- 
graphs that have won him world- 
wide fame. 

Realizing that he couldn’t hope to 
get satisfactory game pictures with 
his slow, landscape camera, Shiras 
the following winter bought new 
equipment—a four by five-inch 
“Schmidt Detective Camera,” the 
forerunner of the modern snapshot 
camera. It had a good rectilinear 
lens, and a fairly fast shutter. 

With this more efficient camera, 
Shiras was able to get a few good 
pictures in the summer of 1890, but 
its lens was of short focus, making 
it necessary to get within twenty- 
five feet of a deer to get a satis- 
factory photograph of it. 

This difficulty led him to 
change his tactics. He placed a 
camouflaged camera on a stake 
set a few yards offshore in a 
slough that was much-frequent- 
ed by deer. On the opposite 
shore, a hundred yards away, 
he built a small platform in the 
branches of a tree. Then he set 
tall stakes at intervals across 
the slough, and strung a string 
cord from the platform, through 
screw eyes in the tops of the 
stakes, to the last stake, which 
was set loosely in the slough 
bottom close to the camera. Be- 
tween the last stake and the 
camera, he set a slender rod. 
From the rod to the stake he 
placed a rather slack thread, 
and between the rod and the 
shutter release of the camera a 
taut thread. The weight of the 
long cord, and the pull of the 
wind on it were taken by the 
last, loose stake and the slack 
thread (Continued on page 60) 


Action photo of a deer. Shiras found two 
cameras and flash lights were needed for 
the job. Startled by the first flash, a 
deer was caught in motion by the second 
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HY so many sportsmen in- 

sist on using cumbersome 

rowboats or skiffs, instead 

of the lighter and more 
graceful canoe, has long been a mystery 
to me. The comfort, convenience, and 
ease of handling a canoe, contrasted 
with the discomforts and disadvantages 
of the rowboat in many situations, give 
the lighter craft all the better of it, in 
my opinion. 

In a rowboat, the man at the oars is 
forced to sit with his back to the bow, 
and has to twist around repeatedly to 
see where he’s going. Compared with 
propelling a canoe, pulling a heavy boat 
along by oars is a back-breaking job. 
Then, with a canoe, there are no oar- 
locks to squeak and scare away fish 
and game. Paddles are practically 
silent. 

The ease and speed with which a 
canoe can be handled is amazing. The 
slightest turn of the paddle is sufficient 
to swing the craft. The light weight of 
a canoe makes it easy to propel, and 
permits it to be carried from one lake 
to another, from one stream to another, 
or past a stretch of rapids and other 
dangerous or unnavigable water. 

In the hands of anyone who has the 
desire and patience to become pro- 
ficient in its handling, a canoe is entire- 
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ly safe. And the variety 
of uses to which this type 
of craft can be put range 
from idling along the calm 
surface of a moonlit lake, 
to bucking big waves on 
stormy open water, and running the 
gantlet of jagged rocks and curling 
swells in the turbulent waters of a 
rapid. 

From my own experience with ca- 
noes, I have learned several stunts that 
make canoe travel more fun than 
work. And it is fun you're after on a 
hunting or fishing trip. 

The first point, and one of the most 
important, in successful canoe travel, is 
loading. Knowing how and where to 
distribute your duffel in the craft will 
save you a lot of trouble, and even 
spills, which often result in losing 
valuable stores or equipment, or even 
the canoe itself. As the method of 
loading varies with the number of per- 
sons aboard, I am giving the method 
for both one and two persons. 

Before you start loading duffel, al- 
ways be sure to place an extra paddle 
aboard. It takes up very little room, 
and is more necessary on a canoe trip 
than a lot of things you probably would 
carry but never need. It’s no fun at all 
to have a paddle slip from your grasp 
in the middle of a lake when you 
haven't a spare aboard, and may actual- 
ly be dangerous. If there is a wind, 
the canoe will start to drift imme- 
diately, and you'll soon be separated 
hopelessly from the paddle, leaving you 
with no means of managing your craft. 
Too, yov may break a blade in a small 
rife, or in some other way. 

Almost as important as an extra pad- 
dle, is a supply of marine glue, or canoe 
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The right way to shoot from a canoe. Fire in the direction the canoe is 
pointing. If two are aboard, only the man in the bow shoots. At the left, 
an example of what not to do. Firing broadside from a canoe may upset it 


gum. No matter how careful you may 
be, you will sooner or later tear the 
canvas, or birch bark, on a snag in 
shallow water, or in launching the 
craft or beaching it. A leaky canoe is 
a nuisance, if not an actual danger, 
and, in addition, is heavier to carry on 
a portage because of the weight of the 
water that has seeped into the inside 
of the craft. 

Should you forget glue, or if you run 
out of it on a trip, remember that you 
can get a good substitute from spruce 
trees. The hardened sap of the spruce 
can be picked off the tree easily with 
your belt knife. When this is done, 
simply melt it in an old can, and you 
have nature’s remedy for that trouble- 
some leak. 

When traveling alone, load the great- 
er part of your duffel in the forward 
end of the canoe, about three quarters 
the length of the craft. Place the duffel 
solidly on the bottom, so it can’t move 
when the craft rolls, or plunge over- 
board in rough water. Arrange it so 
it will keep the bow down, counter- 
balancing your weight when you step 
in. The prow should, however, be just 
a little higher than the stern. 

In camp, there will be times when 
you will wish to take a short paddle 
alone in the empty craft. If you place 
a large rock in the bow end of the 
canoe, there will be less chance of the 
wind’s capsizing your craft, as it might 
if the front end were permitted to stand 
high out of the water, offering an in- 
viting purchase for lusty gusts. 

When two persons are to make a 
trip, place the duffel in the center of 
the craft, making certain that it is 
fastened solidly to the bottom. Trim 
the load so that the stern rides lower 
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Here in an entertaining way 
a veteran tells how to take 
the back ache and risks out 
of travel in a craft built 


to please as well as serve 


By 
E. O. HUMPHRIES 


in the water. than the bow. The stern 
man should use a paddle that has a 
slightly larger blade than that of the 
man in the bow. This makes steering 
easier. 

After your canoe is loaded, never 
make the mistake of stepping into it 
until it’s in water deep enough to float 
your weight. The surface of any canoe 
that rests on a solid substance will 
crack if required to support a live load. 
If the shore end of the craft rests in 
soft mud, or soft sand of sufficient 
depth, there isn’t so much danger of 
cracking the covering. However, it’s 
better, even then, to embark with the 
craft afloat. 

Once loaded properly and afloat, 
you're going to find there will be times 
when you'll have to navigate under 
difficulties—run rapids to avoid long, 
tiresome, and time-wasting portages, 
and get over obstructions, both hidden 
and visible. When these conditions arise, 
it is well to know what to do. If for 
instance, you’re ascending a creek, and 
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An easy way to carry a canoe. The paddles form a carrying cradle, a coat or other 
garment around the shoulders prevents chafing, and the weight is easily balanced 


come to a stretch that is filled with 
sunken logs, you don’t have to portage 
around them. Often these obstructions 
lie just below the water. You can get 
over them, even when alone, by gently 
shoving the front of the canoe as far 
as you can, then, when the craft is 
resting firmly on the sunken log, move 
to the bow until this end of the canoe 
tips down into the water. You can then 
paddle on your way. If you can reach 
firm bottom with the paddle, simply 
rest your weight on the blade. The 


ay 


The stalking stroke gives a quiet approach in hunting. The paddle is not lifted from water, 
the blade being turned edge-on after each stroke, and moved forward at a sharp angle 
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canoe, thus lightened, can be “lifted” 
over the obstacle. 

To escape a long portage, it is often 
advisable to run an unknown rapid. 
This calls for a bit of careful planning. 
First, tie your canoe securely above 
white water, and walk down the shore 
along the rapid, to determine the best 
channel, and locate hidden rocks and 
logs. This is the bow paddler’s respon- 
sibility, if there are two persons along, 
as it’s the man in the bow who really 
runs the rapids in a canoe. If you must 
run them alone, sit almost in the cen- 
ter of the craft, with the duffel tied se- 
curely in both ends, and the weight 
distributed so that the bow is slightly 
higher than the stern. This permits a 
good view ahead, and allows the canoe 
to traverse extremely shallow water. 

When everything is ready for the 
run, head the canoe into the largest V- 
shaped stretch of smooth, fast-running 
water. As soon as the craft feels the 
sweep of this first rapid, you’re in for 
it, so keep your head, and, above all, 
keep paddling. You must travel faster 
than the water to get steerage way, so 
dig in hard and swiftly. Hidden rocks 
can be spotted by the swirls just below 
them. To clear rocks or logs that loom 
up suddenly, shift your paddle smooth- 
ly, but quickly, from side to side as 
need arises, thrusting out hard at right 
angles to the gunwale. 

Keep looking downstream to pick up 
the channel, as you paddle and keep 
your craft away from the rocks you’re 
passing. Remember that, in a pinch, 
you can smash through big swells that 
rise and curl back two or three feet. 
If the water is deep, you may take a 
bit aboard, so prepare for this by hav- 
ing boughs in the bottom of the canoe 
to keep your packs up out of the water. 
A ground (Continued on page 59) 
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Topsy keeps a tight grip on the rod, as she waits for still another salmon to make off 


EARS ago, a philosopher, steeped 

in his wisdom, remarked, ‘“‘Wom- 

en are funny.” So far as I’m 

concerned, that leaves no room 
for argument. 

When my wife asked me to take her 
salmon trolling, I nearly swallowed a 
large hook I was holding in my mouth. 
(I was fixing up some tackle in front 
of the fireplace.) If she had ordered 
me down into the basement, or sug- 
gested that I spread out some news- 
papers to work on, that would have 
been natural enough. But she asked 
me to take her fishing! 

I accepted at once, before she could 
change her mind. My too-active imagi- 
nation convinced me that here was the 
opportunity of a lifetime to make a 
convert to angling. 

At 4:30 the next morning, it was 
dark, and rather cold. I wanted to have 
our lines out by the time dawn split the 
sky from the purple Cascades. 

“All set, Topsy?” I called. 

“All set,” my wife replied. 

I shoved the boat away from Coy’s 
dock, and stepped aboard. Out in the 
darkness of the sound motors were 
drumming as fishermen sped toward 
the bar, coming from Everett, Mukilteo, 
and Hermosa. 

Our little outboard sputtered and 
took hold, the bow of our sixteen-foot 
boat lifted a trifle, and began to cut the 
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oil-smooth water. At dawn, we 
were trolling a half mile offshore 
at the edge of Mission Bar, fol- 
lowing its five-mile curve across 
the bay. 

“Enjoying it?” I asked. 

“Grand!” said Topsy. “Look at 
the water. It’s so smooth and 
dark and shivery, like blackberry 
jelly.” 

I was honestly disappointed 
when I got the first bite. I 
wanted Topsy to have it. But my 
rod was bent, and the reel was 
shouting. Forty yards behind us 
a gleaming fish hurtled into the 
air, catching the first rays of 
sunlight slanting across the rag- 
ged peaks of the Cascades. 

Frantically I reeled to take up 
slack while the salmon—I was 
sure it was a big silver—raced 
straight toward the boat. Thirty 
feet away he flung himself out of 


My Wite 
Really 
Meant It 


the water in a mighty leap, head shaking 
and tail lashing. The red-and-white plug 
made a streak of color as it flew out over 
the green water. 

“Wasn’t that beautiful!” Topsy exclaimed. 
“Why did you let him go?”’ 

I forget the exact words of my reply. 
There undoubtedly were a few adjustments 
yet to be made before my wife became an 
ideal fishing companion. Fortunately I did 
not speak in a loud voice, and she did not 
hear me. 

Then the fog started to drift in. Where it 
came from is a mystery. It just appeared, 
innocently at first, and then in thickening 
waves. The shore line disappeared, the other 
fishing boats faded quietly away, and we 
were left alone in the center of a little circle 
of visibility that moved along silently with us. 

I watched Topsy from the corner of my 
eye, while attempting to maintain an ex- 
pression of complete indifference. Inwardly 
I was cursing in several languages. This 
was about the worst condition I could 
imagine under which to get a woman 
interested in fishing. Topsy looked around 
anxiously. 

“TI don’t like this,” she said. “How do you 
know where we are?” 

“It’s nothing to fuss about,” I replied con- 
fidently. ‘It will burn off in a little bit.” 

“What if a big boat comes along and 
hits us?” 

I assured her that big boats didn’t come 
this way, but she continued to stare mis- 
trustfully into the opaque atmosphere. 

“Well, one might come,” she insisted. 

Under such conditions, it is practically 
impossible to keep your wife enthused over 
the possibility of hooking a salmon. A com- 
mercial troller cut out of the fog and slid 
by uncomfortably close. Topsy gasped. 

I started to talk about the first thing that 
popped into my mind; which happened to 
be blackfish. These Small whales very fre- 
quently show up at Mission Bar, and it is 
generally believed that the salmon vanish 
simultaneously. I have never been able to 
decide whether blackfish ruin the trolling or 


When the Little Woman Asks to be Taken Fishing, That's Great 
News to a Confirmed Angler, and, When He Gets Her Lost in a 


Fog on Her First Trip, That Makes a Yarn You'll Enjoy Reading 
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not, and discussed the matter vigor- 
ously. Anything to get Topsy’s mind 
off the fog. It really wasn’t a good topic. 

“How big did you say these blackfish 
are?” 

“About twenty feet long. They run 
in schools, and—” 

“You mean they’re bigger than our 
boat, and they come here?” 

I groaned in private. Now I had done 
myself proud. 

“No, no,” I lied hastily. “At least, 
not this time of year.” 

“But you said—” 

“And besides, they’re scared to death 
of a boat,” I continued. ‘Just the sound 
of an outboard motor is enough to send 
them heading for the bottom.” 

“I don’t think you're telling the 
truth. Do you know how to get back to 
the dock? Can’t we go in for awhile?” 

I nodded rather gloomily, and took 
the boat around in a long curve. We 
had completed about half the arc when 
my rod abruptly whipped over, and 
line started ripping off the reel. I cut 
the motor, and hoisted up the rod tip 
with one motion. 

“Got him!” I exclaimed with more 
satisfaction than I had felt all morn- 
ing. ‘Reel in your line.” 

Topsy brought in her line, while my 
rod jerked and the reel spun. 

“Is it a big one?” she asked. 

“Don’t know.” The handle of my 
reel was whirling like a toy windmill 
as line sped after the salmon. I was 
using my thumb for a brake, and it 
was getting hot. I shifted rapidly, and 
began to take in slack as the king 





turned and came directly toward us. 

“Try to get some pictures,” I sug- 
gested, feeling that, if she had some- 
thing to do, it would take her mind off 
the fog. “Use an F/3.5 opening.” 

The king fought stubbornly. I worked 
him in close to the boat, and then had 
to give line as he went down and down, 
almost directly under us. Perhaps ten 
minutes later he was up where we 
could see him, long, green-backed, his 
silver sides wide and shining when he 
turned. He saw the boat and made one 
last run, his dorsal fin cutting through 
the water’s surface like a knife ripping 
through canvas. Then he rolled and 
floundered awkwardly while I brought 
him in. I slipped the gaff under his 
gills. A quick heave and he lay in the 
boat, some fifteen pounds of bright, 
fresh-run salmon. 

“Isn’t he pretty!” Topsy exclaimed. 

“There’s plenty more, bigger than 
this one, waiting for you to catch 
them,” I said like a good salesman. 

It wasn’t until I started the motor 
that I realized I had no idea where the 
dock lay. The boat had been turning 
and drifting for twenty minutes, and 
around us was nothing more definite 
than the lathery fog. It would be fatal 
to let Topsy know we were lost. I con- 
fidently headed in the direction I felt was 
right, and lit my pipe. 

“I don’t see how you 
can tell just where to 
go,” Topsy said admir- 
ingly. 

“There’s nothing to 
it,” I replied modestly. 
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A fine salmon being hauled aboard by the author. It was fish 
like this that converted his wife into an angling enthusiast 


We plugged along slowly for ten or 
fifteen minutes without sighting an- 
other boat, or anything else. This time 
I talked about the Dionne quints, a 
topic which I knew interested my wife, 
and which I felt could not possibly 
have any bad after effects. However, in 
spite of all my efforts, she kept peering 
nervously into the fog. 

“Shouldn’t we be nearly there?” 

“Pretty soon,” I promised, although 
I had no assurance that I was not head- 
ing straight out from shore. It seemed 
to me that the fog was thinning a little. 
I held to my course, and prayed for luck. 

Nothing happened. There was no 
sound except the motor’s popping and 
our own voices. I was still talking 
about the quints when Topsy said ac- 
cusingly, “I believe you are lost!” 

“Lost?” I laughed. ‘Not me.” But 
to be truthful, the idea of drifting aim- 
lessly around for several more hours 
was raising perspiration under my hat 
band. 

“Oh!” Topsy suddenly exclaimed. “I 
believe something’s caught on my line.”’ 

I shut off the motor with a yell of 
delight. A break at last! Topsy clung 
desperately to the cork grip of the rod 
with both hands. Excitement lighted 
her face. 

“Stop grin- (Continued on page 106) 
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Topsy heads for shore, dragging her catch. She 
landed this big salmon after a spirited fight, 
in which she spurned help, gaffing him herself 
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Because his unique method for breaking in rifles aroused so 
much controversy when he revealed it on these pages several 
months ago, an outstanding gunsmith is given an opportunity 
in this article to defend the treatment he advocates, and a 
chance to explain in detail the benefits he claims for it 











By JAMES V. HOWE 


HEN I described in the Feb- 
ruary issue of OUTDOOR LIFE 
a quick method for season- 
ing rifle barrels, I was re- 
opening, it now seems, a subject in 
which multitudes of rifle shooters have 
a lively interest. The method is simplic- 
ity itself, consisting merely of firing 
forty rounds in rapid succession to heat 
the barrel, and then pouring through 
it water at sixty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit in which fifteen to twenty percent 
of common table salt has been dissolved. 

The discussion and questions aroused 
by the article indicate clearly that 
shooters are eager not only for the ac- 
tual details of the seasoning process 
but for information on the conditions 
that make seasoning necessary, and for 
advice on applying the method to their 
own guns. 

The fact that a new rifle barrel, par- 
ticularly if it is a low-priced one, needs 
seasoning is apparent to anyone who 
has tried to do accurate shooting with 
one that was fresh off the shelves. As 
I noted in my earlier article, I have 
seen new rifles that changed their point 
of impact as much as eleven inches in 
a string of ten shots at 100 yards. No 
one is going to hit many bullseyes with 
a barrel like that. He’d be lucky to hit 
the target. 

Conditions that create this need for 
seasoning are not so apparent. The 
search for them takes us back not only 
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to the manufacturing processes of the 
barrel, but to the selection of the steels 
and alloys of which the barrel is 
composed. 

Steel, of course, is a combination of 
iron with alloys and carbon. The alloy 
used most commonly for rifle barrels 
contains manganese, although nickel, 
since it toughens steel remarkably, is 
coming into more general use as an 
alloy for gun steels. 

Some of the trouble we encounter in 
a new barrel is traceable directly to 


these alloys. Every effort is made, of 
course, to obtain a perfect blending of 
the various metals in the steel when 
they are mixed in the molten state. In 
the main, this effort is successful, but, 
if we examine the steel molecule by 
molecule, we will find that the mixture 
is never quite perfect. A few mole- 
cules of the harder alloy will cling to- 
gether, creating points of hardness in 
the surrounding area of comparatively 
softer metal. These points, of course, 
will be too minute to be seen by the 
naked eye, but they will inevitably be 
found by the cutting tool when the bar- 
rel blank is drilled. 

Before reaching the drilling stage, 
the rifle blank must undergo several 
operations. First, it is rolled hot under 
tremendous pressure, and is carried 
around the form of the rolling mill bent 
almost in the form of a hoop. After 
this, it is straightened by the blows of 
a heavy drop hammer. This process is 
known as forging, and its purpose is to 
force the grains into closer union and 
so strengthen the metal. It is employed 
in one form or another in the manufac- 
ture of all steels that must withstand 
great stress in use, in automobile axles, 
to cite only one example. 

In the forging, we find another cause 
of the conditions that must be corrected 
by seasoning the barrel. Each time the 
cold, curled blank is straightened, the 
metal on the inside of the curl is 
stretched. This sets up strains that are 
only imperfectly removed by subse- 
quent rolling and straightening. It is 
these strains that cause the vibrations 
and the resulting rapid change of cen- 
ter of impact in a new barrel that has 
not been heat-treated or seasoned. 

Of course, more careful forging and 
heat treatment could virtually elimi- 
nate these strains, but modern produc- 
tion requires the use of machines, and 
less handling. Hand work on rifle 
blanks would be so costly that the fin- 
ished guns would be far beyond the 
reach of the average man. 





A view of iron, left, magnified 100 times to show the woodlike grain. In the photomicrograph 
of steel at right can be seen white streaks of pure iron, the result of imperfect mixture 
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Barrels Shoot Better 
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Vibrations in an unseasoned barrel. In actual firing the movement is more complex 


Each subsequent step in the manu- 
facture of the rifle barrel can create 
further strain in the barrel, and so in- 
crease the need for later seasoning. Be- 
fore boring can be attempted, the blank 
must be absolutely straight. Otherwise, 
the walls of the barrel would vary in 
thickness, a highly dangerous condi- 
tion. A final straightening, therefore, is 
undergone, and this time there is no 
later process to relieve any of the 
strains it creates. 

In boring, the drill, usually of tung 
sten steel because this will not lose its 
temper when heated, cuts its way 
through the blank, grain by grain. If 
the carbon and the alloys were perfect- 
ly blended, no further strains would be 
placed upon the barrel. Since, however, 
the drill will encounter the minute par- 
ticles of alloy of which we have spoken, 
it strains the metal by moving these 
harder grains a trifle before cutting 
through them. The cohesion between 
these grains and the surrounding metal 
is thus weakened. In other words, an 
additional strain has been placed upon 
the metal in the barrel. 

The barrel is still far from being fin- 
ished. It is straightened again before 
it is rough-turned, and again before it 
is reamed, and once more before it is 
rifled. With the rifling done, the barrel 
is checked carefully to make certain it 
is absolutely straight. If it isn’t, it is 
straightened. Then it is put on the 
lathe or grinder to be turned or ground 
to the smooth exterior finish you see 
on new barrels. It is now ready to have 
the action and stock fitted, and to be 
placed in the hands of the shooter. 

Sketchy though this resumé of the 
manufacturing processes is, it will in- 
dicate why important changes have 
taken place in the barrel since it was a 
rough blank. The metal has been 
pushed and pulled, rolled and pounded, 
and the relation between one grain and 
another has been changed radically. 
Instead of being at rest, in close and 
uniform relation to each other, some of 
the grains are under compression, oth- 
ers under stress. 

This is by no means an unusual con- 
dition or even a troublesome one. All 
steels that require forging and machin- 
ing undergo similar changes in the 
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manufacturing process. The 
strains are relieved by sea- 
soning, or normalizing, and 
the metal becomes perfectly 
adapted to the purpose for 
which it was intended. Gun 
barrels are no exception, 
but perfect performance 
simply cannot be expected 
of steel that has not been 
seasoned. 

Let’ss assume a _ shooter 
takes a brand-new rifle out 
on the range to see what it 
will do. He is a _ skilled 
shooter, and can hold where 
he wants to. After firing 
several shots, however, he 
finds his bullets are landing 
several inches above, below, 
or to one side of the point 
for which he knows he is 
holding. Perhaps, he stops firing for 
several minutes to puzzle over the 
strange performance of his gun. Then 
he begins to fire again, and now the 
bullets land in approximately the same 
place they did when he first began fir- 
ing. What has happened? 

Several things, but the first is that 
the barrel has changed its period of vi- 
bration, due to the heat created by fir- 
ing the rifle. That is, the vibration gets 
more pronounced the hotter the barrel 
becomes. Of course, in such an object 
as a gun barrel, the vibrations are not 
visible, but they are there. It takes a 
ton of pressure to force a tightly fitted, 
jacketed bullet through the bore of a 
rifle, and the friction and the expansion 
of the powder gases set up a vibration, 
which, considering the thickness of the 
barrel, is tremendous. This vibration 
may be compared to that of a tuning 
fork, or even to a tine of a pitchfork, 
the greatest movement occurring at 
the muzzle, just as it does at the prong 
ends of a tuning fork, or the end of the 
pitchfork tine. 

Since the ammunition used in the 
rifle for one round is usually uniform, 
the pressure behind the bullet, and 
therefore the vibration, is constant. The 
bullet would always leave the muzzle 
at exactly the same point of the lat- 
ter’s movement, and the center of im- 
pact would necessarily remain the 









Taking a kink out of an unfinished barrel. This is one 
of the manufacturing processes that strains the steel 


same. This, however, would not hap- 
pen with a barrel in which the metal 
was under strain. 

The metal in a new barrel, we learned, 
is under strain, due to the manufactur- 
ing processes. When the rifle is fired, the 
friction of the bullet as it passes along 
the rifling, and the heat of the gases, 
raise the barrel’s temperature. Thus 
heated, the molecules of metal, in obe- 
dience to physical laws, begin to move, 
causing the metal to expand. The move- 
ment of the molecules loosens up the 
grains that have been under strain, 
permitting them to move with some 
freedom. The vibration of the barrel 
as a whole, which I'll call primary vi- 
bration, is thereby complicated by a 
new, or secondary, vibration. The lat- 
ter starts at the point of strain, and con- 
tinues to the muzzle. In fact, there 
may be several points under sufficient 
strain to cause new vibrations to be set 
up when the barrel is heated. With 
these two or more sets of vibration 
moving the muzzle to a greater degree 
as the barrel gets warmer, the center 
of impact cannot possibly remain fixed. 
It was such a barrel that gave the 
eleven-inch change in only ten shots. 

The next time the gun is fired, of 
course, the center of impact will be 
exactly where it was in the beginning, 
or nearly so. When firing ceased, the 
barrel immedi- (Continued on page 98) 
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EAR BLUE: 
Hello, you ornery old octogenar- 
ian! There have been a lot of 


fleas running over my back since the 
last time I said hello to you. I’ve been 
on a couple nice trips with the boss, 
and have seen a few more of the won- 
ders of this world, and my rheumatism 
is getting no better fast. 

But I had one thrill I thought you'd 
like to hear about. And it all started 
about the time I was introduced to my 
son, Bing 

There's a real sliver off the old bone, 
Blue. He's a bit ungainly yet. Has 
four paws like a bull elephant’s and, 
when he runs, he’s got about as much 
grace as a Saint Bernard, but, just the 
same he's a real dog. 

The boss sent Bing away some- 
where to learn a few things. When 
the pup came back, he was more 
or less cocky. He had an accent 
and sort of slurred his bark, but 
I suppose that’s just one of the re- 
sults of a modern education. This 
younger generation has it pretty 
soft. Never had any such work 
as that when I was a pup. 

I got a little peeved at the pa- 
tronizing air this son of mine 
adopted as soon as he saw me 
again. As if he had to put up 
with me, and be polite merely out 
of respect for my gray hairs. Just 
the same, I could see he really did 
respect me a little bit, and he 
didn’t seem at all embarrassed if 
I got a point first. He's got good 
breeding, Blue, and he'll never try 
to steal a point. 

The boss took us up into the moun- 
tains on a trip last fall. Bing and 
I were really enjoying ourselves up 
there. Plenty of quail and pine 
hens around, and the boss got a 
shot every time he went out. 

But there was something miss- 
ing. The boss wanted some par- 
tridges. He always did like to 
knock down a few of those little 
brown birds that look like an ex- 
plosion when they hit the air. And 
we hadn't seen a partridge up to 
the time we left the camp for a 
trip into the valley by the river. 
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It was a long walk. 
Bing raised so much 
devil that the boss had 
to put a leash on him, 
and lead him through 
the forest. 

We arrived late that 
night. The boss built a 
fire and stretched out in 
a sleeping bag alongside 
it. Next morning, after a nice break- 
fast, we started. 

It was one of those cold, frosty morn- 
ings when all the smells of the forest 
creep into your schnozzle at once, and 
I'll tell you I was a little bit nervous. 
I could smell quail and partridge and 
pheasants everywhere I turned. 

Bing went into a point just as we 
entered a small clearing near the edge 
of the river. I backed him, and the 
boss flushed two partridges. He downed 
one of them, and used a lot of fancy 
language when he missed the other. 
Bing retrieved the dead bird, and then 
cut up a lot of capers, jumping around 
like a great Dane until the boss flicked 
him across the nose with a little whip 


5 My Pupa/ 


By BANG, THE POINTER 
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Jonathan Eldridge 


he carries along just for that purpose. 

I got a whiff of something just 
beyond the spot where Bing had re- 
trieved the dead partridge. For a sec- 
ond, I was inclined to ignore it, think- 
ing it was just the dead bird’s scent. 
Then I took another sniff, and edged 
in a little closer. The boss was right 
behind me. I stretched my carcass in- 
to the prettiest point you ever saw, 
and the boss sidled by me, and flushed 
a big flock of quail. He knocked down 
three of them, and Bing had one and 
I had the other two before he had a 
chance to reload his gun. 

We followed that flock for about a 
mile. Twice Bing found birds, and 
once I pointed out a pair. The boss 
was shooting well and knocked them 
down nicely. 

Bing was giving me the once-over 
every time I got a point. He seemed 
to have taken on a new respect for me. 
I could imagine what was running 
through his young mind: “So, the old 
mutt’s got a few smell senses left!” 

The rest of that morning was spent 
very pleasantly. We followed the boss 
across the second clearing and through 
another patch of woods into a third 
clearing. The boss was really pleased 
at the way Bing was handling him- 
self. Of course, I wasn’t so pleased. 
Not that the pup wasn’t a good pointer, 
because he was. But the young devil 


When the pup came back, he was 
more or less cocky, and sort of 
slurred his bark. Just one of 
the results of modern education 
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is so wild! He’d run as fast as he could, 
and pile into a flock of quail like an 
express train. It was only sheer luck 
that kept him from flushing some of 
them before he got a chance to point. 

I tried to tell him to work a little 
more slowly, but he didn’t pay any at- 
tention to me. Just figured I was an 
old grouch, I suppose. 

But you can’t keep these young pups 
out of trouble. No use trying. I knew 
he’d mix up with something before he 
was through, but I didn’t expect it to 
be quite so much trouble. 


HE boss was beginning to get a 

little tired. He had several birds, and 
was about ready to trail back to the 
camp when that crazy son of mine let 
out a wild howl, and rushed pell-mell 
across the clearing ahead of him. The 
next thing I knew he was all snarled 
up with a ball of black fur! I tore over 
as soon as I could get my ancient car- 
cass there, with the boss right behind 
me. 

Bing was yipping plenty by then. 
He’d run across a young black bear. It 
was probably six months old, and plenty 
tough. The bear fetched Bing a lam 
across the nose, and the young fool 
went flying into a pile of brush, howl- 
ing blue murder! 

The boss went over to the brush 
pile in which Bing crouched, and bent 
over him. By that time Bing was 
trembling like a leaf. He had a big cut 
on his head, and one of his paws was 
torn about half off. I knew he’d had a 
pretty severe lesson. 

The boss laid down his gun, and 
picked the puppy up. Bing whimpered 
a little, and tried to squirm out of the 
boss’ arms, but couldn’t do it. The boss 
brought him out into the clearing, and 
poured some water on his wounds from 
his canteen. 

I tried to help out a little by licking 
the sore paw. In fact, we were all quite 
busy when suddenly I caught a whiff of 
something not too pleasant. I turned 
around quickly. What I saw made the 
hair stand on the scruff of my neck 
and my blood run cold. There, directly 
in front of me, stood the whoppingest 
bear I ever saw in my life! 

Apparently it was the mother of the 
cub, and she wasn’t there on any 
pleasure visit. Her eyes were small and 
red, and I felt my spine quivering as 
she stood on her hind feet and rocked 
back and forth. She was making a lot 
of noises that sort of made my skin 
pinch up tight. I had an awfully strong 
impulse to run. 

But the boss was still bending over 
Bing, and hadn’t looked up. I whined, 
because that was the only kind of sound 
I could force out of my dry throat. 
Nothing happened. I yelped, somehow. 
The boss told me to shut up. I backed 
up and slapped him in the face with 
my tail, and howled. He turned around, 











and then jumped to his feet as he saw 
that old she bear standing up as big as 
a house. 

He rushed for his gun, but, before he 
could grab it, that bear had reached 
him with a monstrous paw, and knocked 
him about ten feet. The boss sort of 
curled up, and lay still with a big gash 
cut in his forehead, and another down 
the side of his face. 

Ordinarily I’m peaceful. I never look 
for trouble, and frequently go out of 
my way to avoid it. But that bear got 
my goat. Furthermore, she was still 
after the boss. I waited only a split 
second while the bear lumbered toward 
his still form. A lot of ideas raced 
through my mind. I was sure the boss 
was dead and that Bing was pretty 
darned near it, and I couldn’t see any 
reason why I should live much longer. 
I’m no chicken, and I’ve got to die 
sometime. 

So I just curled back my upper lip, 
and made a wild dive for that mangy 
old monster, and managed to gather a 
mouthful of ear. The bear wheeled like 
a top, and took a wicked swipe at me 
with a paw that looked like a telegraph 
pole with a lot of tent spikes sticking 


Any man who looks upon his hunting dog as something 


more than just a beast to do his chores will relish 


this dramatic account of a youngster that had a lot 


to learn but came through in a pinch like a veteran 
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The cub fetched Bing a lam across the 
nose, and the young fool went flying. 
Then, as the boss poured water on his 
wounds, | turned and saw the big bear 





out of it. She missed or I wouldn't be 
writing this letter, Blue! 

I jumped away, and watched my 
chance to do a little more damage. The 
old she bear ignored me, and once more 
approached the boss. He was conscious 
now, and leaning on one elbow looking 
around dazedly. I didn’t give the bear 
a chance to get close, but just jumped 
in again. This time I sank my teeth 
into the scruff of her neck. 


UST about that time I caught a 

glimpse of my son limping toward 
me on three legs, and a flash of black 
and white passed my eyes as Bing 
made a spring for the bear’s back. 
I let go right away, and tried to tell 
3ing to look out for those claws. But 
Bing was quick as a flash in spite of 
his wounds. He leaped away and right 
back in again before the bear could do 
a thing. This time Bing got a hold on 
the bear’s throat. I jumped in, and 
managed to fasten onto that ugly lower 
jaw. 

It may have been a minute or two 
that my pup and I fought that bear. 
I don’t really know. All I remember is 
that something wrapped around my 
back, and something else sank into my 
shoulder, and the trees and skies and 
everything else went around in circles, 
and seemed to melt into one big whirl- 
pool. The whirlpool spun in front of 
my bleary eyes for an instant, and then 
exploded, and I fell asleep. 

I don’t know how much later it was 
when I awakened. All I know is that I 
was lying on the shore of the river. 
The boss was washing my back with 
water. I tried (Continued on page 107) 
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RAISING TROUT 





Two hands full of young trout 
raised at the Cortland, N. Y.., 
hatchery on the odd foods 


HEY were giving the trout orange 

juice on the morning I visited the 

only fish farm of its kind on earth, 

the Cortland, N. Y., Experimental 
Hatchery. 

Operated under the joint direction of 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Cornell 
University, and the Conservation De- 
partment of the State of New York, it 
devotes itself exclusively to the study 
of nutrition in trout. Already, re- 
searchers there have clipped one third 
from the food bill of New York trout 
hatcheries. Out of the tests at Cort- 
land are coming discoveries of 
interest to every sportsman, dis- 
coveries which will mean more 
trout in American streams and 
more sport for American anglers. 

“We are running a fish board- 
ing house,”’ A. V. Tunison, the 
scientist in charge of the lab- 
oratory, told me, “‘and our aim is 
to see how cheaply we can feed 
the boarders, and still keep them 
in good condition.” 

The unique experimental sta- 
tion lies in a hollow among the 
hills west of Cortland and south 
of the Finger Lakes. It was es- 
tablished in 1928. The site was 
selected because of a remark- 
able spring of water. Winter and 
summer, it pours out from 110 
to 180 gallons of water, always 
at exactly the same tempera- 
ture, forty-seven degrees Fah- 
renheit. As the appetite of a fish 
varies with the temperature of 
the water in which it swims, 
having such a source of supply 
aids in standardizing the nutri- 
tion tests. 


Outdoor pools and concrete 
tanks at the hatchery. The 
pools are all fed from one 
spring of even temperature 
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Carried by gravity, 
the water flows down 
through a series of 
concrete pools ar- 
ranged like steps. 
Gunny sacks hang 
across the miniature 
waterfalls, which con- 
nect the pools, and 
keep the young game 
fish from jumping up 
from one pool to the 
next. Once a day, all 
the troughs are 
cleaned thoroughly. 
Outside pools have covers of wire net- 
ting which prevent hawks, kingfishers, 
and herons from reaching the trout. 
Last year, 500,000 fish lived in the con- 
crete tanks and wooden troughs of the 
experimental trout hatchery at Cortland. 

All of them arrived at the 
station as eggs, coming mostly 
from Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Brook trout predomi- 
nate with rainbows ranking 
second. Surplus fingerlings 
at the laboratory are distrib- 
uted for restocking purposes. 
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Gunny-sack aprons 
are placed across 
spills which link 
the tanks. 
to keep the trout 
from jumping over 


Investigators at the only hatchery of its kind in 
the world probe the secrets of fish diet, and find 
that strange and little-known foods are needed by 


browns and rainbows to keep them in fighting trim 


By EDWIN TEALE 


In spite of a very short intestinal 
tract, trout have remarkable powers of 
food conversion. It takes four pounds 
of food to produce one pound of pork; 
but from one half to two pounds of food 
will make one pound of fish, depending 
upon the diet employed. 

The trout, however, in its nourishment 
needs, is a peculiar creature. You can 
feed a goldfish on dry food, and it will 
live for years. At the end of six months, 
a trout requires fresh meat, or it dies. 

Up to five years ago, virtually a 100 
per cent meat diet, consisting largely of 
livers, spleens and other organs of 
warm-blooded animals, was fed at trout 
hatcheries. This fare was expensive. If 
cheaper substitutes could be found, they 
would nourish more fish for the same 
money, and restocking appropriations 
would go further. 
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ON ORANGE JUICE 


Hardly had the experimenters begun 
the search for such substitutes when 
they ran squarely into a mystery, the 
riddle of “Factor H.” 

Factor H is the name science has 
given to an unknown, elusive element 
in food which is required by trout. It is 
found in fresh meat and traces have 
been discovered in skim milk. If itisa 
vitamin, it is not a known one. What- 
ever it is, heat kills it. For, when cooked 
liver was fed to trout, in one series of 
tests, they died, the length of time they 
lived on the diet being in direct pro- 
portion to their size. 

Orange juice, tomato juice, cod-liver 
oil, and yeast are among the foods test- 
ed in the search for new sources of 
Factor H. The ultimate goal of the re- 
searches is the isolation of the element 
and its production synthetically. This 
would make meat unnecessary on the 
hatchery bill of fare. 

At present, such ingredients as but- 
termilk, middlings, cotton-seed meal, 
dried skim milk, salmon-egg meal, and 
cereal by-products are mixed with meat 
into varying formulas. As soon as less 
than from fifteen to twenty-five percent 
of fresh meat is included, the experi- 
menters encounter trouble. 

In connection with all tests made at 
the laboratory, ‘control trout,’’—fish 
fed on a straight 100 percent meat diet 
—are used to give a basis of compari- 
son for rating the effectiveness of the 
tested formulas. 
er 
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Feeding titbits by hand to some of the larger trout. The fish break water in their eagerness 


Besides the hunt for Factor H, scores 
of other tests are under way at the 
Cortland station. The main building of 
the laboratory holds thirty-six concrete 
troughs, and all of them are in constant 
use. From forty to fifty experiments a 
year are scheduled. Some are over in 
ten days; others continue for several 
years. At the time of my visit, one se- 
ries of tests had been going on for more 
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than four years. It was being run to de- 
termine the growth rate of four differ- 
ent species of trout, all living on the 
same diet and under identical conditions. 

To keep the fish in perfect health, 
they are occasionally given salt and 
copper-sulphate baths, the length of 
the immersion being, timed with stop 
watches. 

One important series of experiments 
now under way is an at- 
tempt to chart the ‘“‘feed- 
ing level” of trout at dif- 
ferent ages, that is, the 
least amount of food re- 
quired to keep the fish 
growing at top speed. 

During most of the ex- 
periments at the labora- 
tory, the fish are fed from 
three to four times a day. 

A problem which puz- 
zled the experimenters 
for a long time has re- 
cently been solved. The 
pure-meat diet, on which 
the trout thrive best, 
contains very little cal- 
cium, the material of 
which bones are made. 
Why, then, don’t fish have 
rickets? The laboratory 
workers even tried to pro- 
duce a rickety trout, but 
without success. Finally, 
by a series of ingenious 
tests they discovered that 
the fish, though just how 
is still a mystery, obtain 
calcium from the water. 


Seining small trout in 
an outside tank to use 
in inside experiments. 
These experiments have 
already cut the cost of 
feeding trout a third 
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UR red-headed teamster, Jesus, 
was the first to see the mad 


wolf. He had been freighting 
supplies back to the ranch 
from Comstock. 


“Senor.” he said, his dark face pallid 
with fright, “I come from Comstock. I 
have the letters, the beans, and the 
bacon. I open the range gate, and lead 
the horses through. They stop. I go 
back to close the gate. The horses they 
start to walk on quick. I call ‘whoa,’ 
but they go faster. Then, senor, I look 
back and a lobo, what you call the tim- 
ber wolf, he trot at me. His eyes are 
green. His tongue is a foot long. The 
wolf, senor, is loco—what you call mad. 
I run quickly for the wagon, senor. The 
horses trot, the wolf trot, and I, senor, 
I run. I get in over the back of wagon, 
and take my rifle from under the seat. 
I look back, and the wolf is gone.” 

Overcome with superstitious 
dread, Jesus had lashed the horses 
into a run, and had covered the 
eight miles between the range 
gate and the ranch house at a 
gallop. There was nothing odd 
about his story. Many animals go 
mad in the heat of a Texas sum- 
mer. The little spotted hydro- 
phobia skunk is a constant peril 
to those sleeping in the open. 

Realizing the danger to man and 
beast from this animal, apparent- 
ly made fearless by rabies, I sent 
Manuel to ride fence on the north 
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pasture the following morning, and told 
him to watch for the mad wolf. Manuel 
was a good shot, and I was anxious 
to have this mad beast removed from 
the range. 

That evening I heard Manuel’s spurs 
clanking over the sun-baked soil, as 
he carried his saddle from the corral to 
the shed. Then he came to where I 
was sitting in the shadow of the 
thatched veranda. Squatting down in 
the moonlight, he rolled a corn-husk 
cigarette, took a puff, then told me 
what he’d seen. 

He had dismounted from his horse, 
and was inspecting a weak wire in the 
fence. He looked around suddenly, and 
saw a gaunt, gray timber wolf trotting 
toward him. The beast’s eyes had a 
greenish glare, and foam dripped from 
the open jaws. Manuel, thoroughly 
frightened, had run to his horse, mount- 


Slinking through the night to wreak its 









slaughter, a mystery beast lures a group 
of desperate hunters a memorable chase 


ed, and dragged his carbine from its 
scabbard. He shot three times at the 
wolf, but missed because of his horse’s 
nervousness. The wolf had run in, and 
slashed at the horse’s leg. The horse 
saved itself by leaping aside, nearly 
unseating Manuel. Then, swerving un- 
der the wire, the wolf had disappeared 
down a gully. Manuel said he followed 
it on foot until he lost the track on the 
rocks. 

I was annoyed at Manuel’s failure, 
and told him so. 

When Ramorez brought up the horses 
at dawn, he said a pinto mare was miss- 
ing. After the men had saddled up and 
left, I threw a saddle on a roan, shoved 
my .250/3000 Savage in the scabbard, 
and set out with Ramorez. We picked 
up the mare’s trail where she had left 
the saddle bunch, and within a mile we 
found her in an arroyo—hamstrung, 
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and: her throat torn.. Wolf :tracks were 
plentiful, but careful inspection showed 
they had been made by one wolf. We 
followed them a short distance, but lost 
them. 

Sending Ramorez back to the ranch 
for steel traps, a pair of old gloves, and 
some wire, I rode to the crest of a 
knoll, dismounted, and scanned the 
range with binoculars. A gray fox stole 
from the shelter of some brush, crossed 
an opening, and disappeared into a den 
in the rocks. Far down on the Lagoona 
flats, two range bulls were pushing each 
other about. There was no other sign 
of life. 

In an hour, Ramorez returned, carry- 
ing the traps. Smearing them in the 
blood of the dead mare, I concealed the 
traps about the carcass, and swept 
away all trace of our presence with a 
green branch. 

Days passed. The traps remained un- 
disturbed, nor was there any sign of the 
mad wolf. I decided he had succumbed 
to rabies. I had read that dogs afflicted 
with the malady did not long survive, 
but I’d never studied a wild animal 
afflicted with it. 

Jesus kept pigs in a large pen back 
of his jacal, or adobe hut. They were 
his wife’s special charge, and the pets 
of his numerous children. The moon 
was high in the sky one night when 
there came an agonized squeal from 
the inclosure. Jesus rushed out, rifle 
in hand. Two young sows lay kicking 
on the ground, the rest were being herd- 
ed about by a gaunt, ghostly-gray 
shape. Jesus recognized the mad wolf, 


The rope snaked out, and the loop settled. 
As the horse suddenly checked his stride, 
the rope tautened, and the gaunt body of 
the wolf described a flying arc in the air 
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and, with trembling fingers, pulled the 
trigger. He missed the wolf, but laid 
out a prime young porker. He again 
threw the gun to his shoulder, but the 
wolf leaped the fence, and escaped into 
the darkness. 

This episode filled the Mexicans with 
terror, and, as a result, the children 
were kept huddled within the jacals 
day and night. The Mexicans knew that 
a mad wolf possessed no fear, and that 
the merest scratch from his fangs meant 
death. I shared their dread, for coy- 
otes, or even our own dogs, if bitten 
by this mad beast, mightinflict injuries, 
the results of which @& are pot con- 
template. The wolf@'@aution puzzled 
me. Any ordinary amma “afflicted with 
rabies, could be eked down easily 
and shot, but this beast combined cun- 
ning with its madness. 

A week went by, then Ramorez 
found a white-face heifer that had been 
pulled down and killed within a mile 
of the ranch. I hired a passing trapper 
to set his snares over the entire range. 
I rode the line with him frequently. We 
found the tracks of the big wolf many 
times, where he had circled warily, 
sniffing at the baits, but we failed to 
catch him. 

Aroused by the wolf’s cunning, and 
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my offer of a large reward for its cap-* 


ture, the trapper rode away one morn- 
ing with a grim look on his face. He 
reappeared in a week with three large 
hounds, all exceptional 
possessing, according to him, the 

to whip their weight in wildeats. I pe= 
solved to put them to the test the for 








trailers, amd. . 


lowing day,.and sée what they could do. 

The stars were paling before dawn 
when we rode out of the ranch inclos- 
ure. Fortune favored us, for we struck 
the big wolf’s trail in a dry wash and 
followed it from the ravine through a 
thick growth of cactus. The youngest 
dog collided with a cactus plant, and 
we abandoned the pursuit temporarily 
to pick thorns from him. We then 
circled the cactus area at a gallop, only 
to find that the wolf had doubled back 
and reéntered the wash. 

The dogs were far ahead of us now, 
giving tongue on the hot trail. We 
spurred forward as fast as the loose 
shale would permit, but the going was 
hazardous. Suddenly the baying turned 
to a deep-throated barking, and then 
there was a strangled howl. As we 
rounded a bend, we saw the lank body 
of a hound stretched out, his back brok- 
en, and his throat badly torn. The other 
two dogs continued the chase, but it was 
soon over. The bodies of the dogs were 
found lying across the trail. One was 
dead, the other so mangled that it had 
to be killed. . 

‘yell es ef of the trapper 

8 dogs were intense. 
pe rmission . continue his 
ivi ‘ving to use poison baits. 
ted, but the mad wolf 
Bsa yor lear the baits. In fact, he 
seemed to have disappeared again, and 
I 1 eee believing he had 
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retiring. The moon was clear, and 
shadows of the China trees were etched 
in black on the pale ground. Faint, but 
sweet, from the Mexican quarters came 
the strumming of a guitar, and from 
the bluffs echoed the high-pitched, blar- 
ing challenge of a range bull. 

Suddenly I became aware of a vague 
shape in the shadow of a tree, which 
gradually assumed the form of a crouch- 
ing dog. 

I was about to dismiss it as an opti- 
cal illusion, and had looked toward the 
distant corral, when out of the corner 
of my eye I detected a slight movement 
in the shadow. Again focusing my eyes 
on the blackness, I saw the outline of 
an animal! distinctly. Its head was sunk 
between its shoulders, and I heard a 
deep-throated snarl. Suddenly I real- 
ized I was in the presence of the mad 
wolf at last. I was unarmed. My gun 
hung in its holster inside the door. 
There wasn't even a chair with which to 
defend myself should the mad brute 
rush. As I hesitated, I saw the wolf 
move forward stealthily. 

There was but one move for me—a 
backward leap toward the door. If I 
missed—well, I couldn't afford to miss. 
I sprang backward, collided with the 
angle of the wall, caromed off, and fell 
inside the door, slamming it shut as I 
toppled over. Gaining my feet, I ripped 
my revolver from its holster, and went 
to the window. The wolf was gone. 

This encounter affected my nerves 
more than I cared to admit. I insisted 
that the ranch hands carry rifles when 
riding range, and doubled the reward 
on the wolf's head. The only sign of 












him, however, was two yearling colts 
found hamstrung in the north pasture. 

It was the end of September when Sid 
Hawkins came over from the Pecos 
country in a chuck wagon to look at a 
bunch of cattle. He brought with him 
a dog named Mescal, whose ancestry 
was questionable, but in whom the bull- 
dog strain predominated. Covered with 
scars, he was the reputed victor in a 
hundred fights, and looked it. Homely 
though he was, he possessed a winning 
personality, and during the evening we 
became friends. 

Chuck Reynolds, the range boss, had 
an idea with which Sid agreed, though 
I was skeptical. It was Chuck’s plan 
to hunt down the mad wolf, and let 
Mescal dispatch him. Skeptical though 
I was, we rode out at dawn, Reynolds 
on his big bay horse surrounded by a 
motley collection of Mexican dogs, Sid 
Hawkins astride his white broncho, 
carrying Mescal across the saddle in 
front of him, while I brought up the 
rear with Ramorez. 

A herder, running a flock of goats to 
the south of the Lagoona flats, had re- 
ported seeing wolf tracks, so we rode 
toward this section of the range. As we 
emerged from the gloomy walls of Gun- 
shot Canyon, the sun was shining daz- 
zlingly over the plain. A mile from the 
flats, we crossed a wolf’s trail. It was 
fresh enough to excite the dogs, and, 
after some discussion, we urged them on. 

For the first hour, the dogs made 
sorry work of it. Finally, a yellow, 
bandy-legged bitch, working well out 
in front, gave tongue, and dashed away 
to the right. The pack followed, a 
jostling group of red, yellow, and black 
bodies, their hysterical yelping echoing 
back in ear-splitting discord. 

Mescal apparently held the pack in 
contempt, for, soothed by the easy mo- 
tion of the horse, he closed his eyes, and 
snored as we followed the other dogs. 
Twice the wily wolf circled around us, 
and once, if we had looked back, I think 
we should have seen him. The scent 
grew warmer, and the pace increased. 
We loped over a level plain to a thick 
growth of mesquite that fringed a wind- 


There were no preliminaries 
on the dog's part. We slipped 
our rifles from the scabbards, 
but Mescal had closed in, and 
fastened on the wolf's neck 


ing arroyo. Up this gully dashed the 
pack, and soon shrill barking told us 
the wolf had been brought to bay. 

The noise of the pack aroused Mescal, 
and, with deep-throated growls, he an- 
nounced his desire to join the fray. 
Hawkins lowered him to the ground, and 
we followed the broad-shouldered brute 
as he waddled toward the scene. Part- 
ing a screen of mesquite, we entered an 
opening, and there, with his hindquar- 
ters protected by a jutting shoulder of 
rock, stood the largest wolf I have ever 
seen. His head was sunk low between 
his shoulders, his eyes were green slits, 
and, behind wrinkled lips, his fangs 
were bared in a snarl of rage. From his 
jaws dripped shreds of white foam. 

I expected him to charge the pack, 
but he held his ground. I yelled at 
Hawkins to call Mescal back, so we 
could shoot the wolf, but it was too late. 
Mescal had shouldered his way through 
the frightened pack, and was waddling 
across the open space toward the wait- 
ing wolf. 

There were no preliminaries on the 
part of the dog, nor was there wisdom 
in his attack. He merely flung himself 
headlong at his gaunt antagonist. 
There was a lightning chop of the wolf’s 
jaws, and Mescal was flung to one side, 
a ripped shoulder streaming blood. 


E SLIPPED our rifles from their 

scabbards, but Mescal had closed 
in, and fastened on the wolf’s neck. I 
couldn’t tell how vital a grip he had, as 
a wolf’s heavy ruff offers great protec- 
tion. It was impossible to shoot, with 
the battling brutes obscured in a cur- 
tain of dust, and the danger of hitting 
Mescal too great to risk. The cowardly 
pack refused to aid, merely barking 
their encouragement. 

Twice the wolf reared, and I could 
see his fangs snapping at the dog. Mes- 
cal was red with his own blood, but he 
hung on grimly. A few more minutes, 
and out from the encircling dust cur- 
tain hurtled a body. It struck some 
rocks, rolled over, and lay motionless. 
It was what was left of Mescal. As 
the dust subsided, Hawkins threw his 
gun up, but the wolf was gone. 

We buried Mescal there, and raised a 
cairn of stones to mark a warrior’s last 
resting place. Hawkins was silent as we 
rode homeward, but, when we swung 
from our saddles at the ranch house, he 
asked if he might stay a while at the 
Lazy T. 

The victory over Mescal spurred the 
mad wolf to more depredations. It 
marked the beginning of a reign of ter- 
ror on the range. Two flocks were stam- 
peded, and many sheep killed. One of 
the herders was severely bitten, and had 
to be sent to the hospital at San An- 
tonio. Two of my favorite colts were 
slain, and still the killer ranged un- 
checked. Hawkins rode the pastures 
night and day, but the mad wolf avoided 
Mescal’s avenger with astute cunning. 

A mass drive, in which every one on 
the ranch participated, proved futile. 
A few coyotes were killed, and that was 
all. The presence of the wolf affected 
our nerves, and the Mexicans were con 
vinced that the brute was endowed with 
supernatural powers. 

Then the (Continued on page 83) 
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It happens on the best trips. Like Stuart, you show a friend your 


ay Flies Hatch 


” HE hatch begins when the whip- 

poorwills start calling,” said 

Walt, as we unloaded our tackle 

in the gray half light of evening. 
Our car was parked on a high bank 
above the Boardman, Michigan’s fa- 
mous brown-trout river, where I was 
to try my hand at caddis-fly fishing for 
the first time. 

With the increase of brown trout in 
the State, evening fishing during the 
caddis-fly hatch has become a popular 
sport. The insects that create all this 
excitement are not really caddis flies; 
they’re big May flies, but the Michigan 
fishermen call them caddis. The insects 
start their show about the latter part of 
June, and, on evenings when conditions 
ire favorable, the air is filled with them. 

When the hatch starts, every bend 
boils with feeding fish, making gurgling 
noises as they come to the surface, and 
sucking down the passing flies at the 
ate of three or four a minute. 

“Try to pick your fish,” Walt warned 
1e aS we put our rods together. “It’s 
he little fellows that splash. The big 
nes go ‘slu-u-u-r-p’ as if they were tak- 
ng bean soup through a straw.” 

While we tied on our leaders I learned 
omething else. Walt is a mighty good 
rout fisherman and more than willing 

) give the fish fair odds, but he handed 
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over a twenty-pound-test, level leader. 

“The browns run heavier than four 
pounds in here,” he cautioned. We slid 
into our waders, and sat on the running 
board. I was as jittery as if I’d never 
caught a trout of any kind. 

Two other fishermen, Bob Engel and 
Stuart Pritchard, had parked their car 
alongside ours. Pritchard, like myself, 
was new to the game. Engel had tried 
it the season before. On his first night 
out, he had started fishing over a big 
brown, and, when it didn’t rise after a 
few casts, he decided to change flies. 
He had started for the shore, when he 
heard the trout again. Turning half 
around, he made a quick cast across his 


When brown trout are gorging 
at their annual feast, any novice 
should be able to take them, but 
there's many a slip between hook 
and net, as these anglers found 
By 
BEN EAST 


biggest trout, and he, like 








Bob, shows you how big a one he missed 


in June 


shoulder. The brown struck, caught 
him off his balance, and toppled him 
headlong into the river. 

“T’ve been telling Stuart that story 
twice a week for months,” Bob declared, 
“and every time he gives me the horse 
laugh. I hope he hooks a big one, and 
I hope he loses it!” 

“Listen,’’ Stuart shot back, “if I hook 
one I'll land it. I’m no rookie—I don’t 
throw a fly over my shoulder.” 

Too eager to wait for the hatch to 
start, they clambered down the bank, 
and entered the pool. I was just as im- 
patient, but Walt held me in check. 
“Wait for the flies,” he insisted. 
“There’s plenty of time.” 

From across the river a whippoor- 
will cut loose, and I jumped as if a wolf 
had howled under the car. Another 
chimed in, then a third. ‘Time to start,” 
Walt said. 

We followed the stream down to the 
first big pool below Engel and Prit- 
chard. Walt left me on a sand bar at 
the foot of a deep hole, and dropped 
down a short distance below me. The 
caddis flies were swarming in clouds. 
On the water, they came floating down 
in increasing. numbers. Three trout 
were feeding in the pool at my feet. 
One, in deep water, near the far shore, 
was making (Continued on page 108) 
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How Fast 


This Author Got 
Tired of All Those 





Arguments About 
the Speed of White-tails 
and Took His 
Stop Watch to Find Out 
Who Was Right. 
You'll Get a Surprise 
When You Read What 


He Discovered 


By WILLIAM MONYPENY NEWSOM 


HERE were six of us on the porch 
of a deer camp one morning. To 
ward the lake below us was a 
clearing, filled with old stumps, 
birch sprouts, and low bushes. As we 
watched, a little doe which had become 
the camp pet appeared at the far end of 
the clearing, and stopped for a moment 
to look up toward the camp. Then she 
started to run across the open space, 
jumping the bushes in her path. 

“And I was fool enough,” said the 
man next to me, “to come up here think- 
ing I could hit a running deer.” He 
seemed a bit dazed. “Do they always 
run that fast?” 

The man in a red Mackinaw at the 
other end of the line chuckled. “Wait 
till she shifts into high gear,’ he said. 

As the little deer passed us on her 
circle of the clearing, the man in red 
snatched off his cap, waved it, and 
shouted. Her speed seemed to double. 

“Whew,” said the man who had been 
shocked by the doe’s speed. “She must 
be doing at least sixty miles an hour.” 

“TI don’t believe she’s doing a bit more 
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than fifty miles,’’ said another hunter. 

““My guess is forty,” said a third. 

I made a note of all the guesses I 
heard that morning as to the speed of 
the white-tail deer. It was a good many 
years before I found out how wrong 
they were. 

That winter I set out to learn some- 
thing of the speed of animals, including 
deer, and I found there were, as usual, 
mighty little data that could be depend- 
ed on. As a sample of this, one observer 
sometime ago asserted that a deer, run- 
ning ahead of his car, had sped forty- 
six miles an hour. Unfortunately, he 
forgot to say what kind of deer it was, 
and whether the speedometer had been 
checked. When I questioned him, he 
tested the speedometer with a stop 
watch over a measured mile, and found 
that, when he clocked the deer, he was 
driving more than six miles an hour 
slower than the speedometer registered. 
This fact, of course, made his observa- 
tion worthless. 

Later I questioned a man I thought 
should know. He told me of the amaz- 


ing speed at which he had seen a dee: 
run. After figuring the speed of the deer 
from the figures he gave me, I foun 
that, if I had shot an old .45/70/500 at 
that deer running straightaway, the 
bullet was not going fast enough t 
catch up to it. That was a little to 
much for me to swallow. Knowing from 
the many arguments I'd heard that deer 
hunters are keenly interested in the 
deer’s speed, I decided to unravel the 
mystery myself, if I could. But first I 
wanted to know something of the speed 
of other animals so comparisons coulk 
be made. 

The cheetah has always had a reputa- 
tion for being very fast on a quick dash 
While I do not question the cheetah’ 
speed, the black buck which it is used 
to pursue in India is not particularly 
adapted for speed. However, Dr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews clocked the wild ass 
of Mongolia at an average of thirty-six 
miles an hour with a few individuals 
that could make forty. The wolf’s speed 
was about thirty-six miles an hour, just 
about the record speed of the whippet 
The fleetest animal Dr. Andrews clocked 
is the goitered gazelle of Mongolia, 
whose top speed in his first dash is sixty 
miles an hour. 

Coming closer to home, we find the 
record speed of a horse is, I believe, that 
still held by Bob Wade, who covered a 
quarter mile at the rate of better than 
forty-two miles an hour. When we know 
that Man o’ War cleared the track twen- 
ty-five feet at a jump, and spent one 
quarter of the time with all four feet off 
the ground, we can see a little more 
clearly why horsemen are still talking 
about this amazing stallion. 

The next fall I went to New Bruns- 
wick with a rifle and a stop watch 
There the white-tail taught me many 
things. I never seemed to have th: 
watch ready when a deer was ready t 
run. I saw a great many deer, but ther: 
was always some very good reason why 
I couldn’t get their time. All I found 
out was that, in an ordinary hard-wood 
ridge, it took a deer something less tha 
five seconds to disappear. 

For several seasons I continued m\ 
efforts. Then, one morning, I found 
doe and two fawns out in a clearins 
where conditions were perfect. The) 
stood near a birch log, that would d 
perfectly to make a starting point. 
reached for my stop watch. It was no! 
in its usual pocket. I then starte 
searching all pockets. Meanwhile, th 
fawns eyed me while the doe stampe: 
her foot impatiently. The one opportt 
nity I had to use it, I had left the st 
watch in camp. 

Several more seasons went by, an 
while I couldn’t clock its speed, I di 
learn something of the deer’s runnin 
habits. I measured jumps that cleare: 
around twenty feet. I satisfied mysel! 

, that eight feet, six inches was about as 
high as a deer could leap. 
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ana Deer Rune 


When a deer runs away from you, he 
is not really very frightened, as some 
persons think. Even when you shoot at 
him, there is nothing very terrifying 
about the noise. You can see that very 
clearly when you shoot at a deer from 
cover where the deer can’t see you. If 
you shoot and sit perfectly still, the deer 
usually will not run immediately. It is 
the hunter’s movements, as he works 
the rifle action and jumps around to get 
a better view of the deer, rather than 
the sound of the rifle that scares deer. 

Altogether I had given the question of 
the deer’s speed ten years of thought 
and study when I went to Anticosti Is- 
land last fall for the American Museum 
of Natural History. In the same old 
pocket of my shirt was the same old 
stop watch. 

Anticosti Island, in the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, is a wilderness throughout 
its length of 135 miles, except at the 
extreme western end where Henri Me- 
nier, who owned it for many years, built 
a road between Bail Saint Claire and 
Port Menier, and cleared the land for 
farming along this road. The farming 
was not a success, but many hundred 
acres of cleared fields have never grown 
up with forest growth. It is here the 
deer come out every afternoon about 
4:30 o’clock to feed. 

These fields were made to order for 
timing the deer, for the grass is sparse, 
and the soil gravelly. The surface of 
the ground, however, is hard enough to 





| measured from the stick in the ground to where 
the bullet indicated the start of the deer's dash 
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After the race had continued for some 200 yards, the deer wheeled off the track 


afford the deer good running. A bullet 
fired under the belly of the deer throws 
up gravel, thus encouraging the deer to 
get away fast, and also marks the point 
of departure. There are enough stones, 
bushes, and so on to provide landmarks 
for timing operations, but not thick 
enough to impede the deer’s progress. 
It was to these open spaces four of us 
went late one afternoon. In the party in 
addition to myself were Noel, the chief 
of police, Charlie McCormick, chief of 
the game patrol, and Earl Watson. 

When we arrived, the deer were 
coming out. A dozen does and 
fawns were in sight. As we swung 
toward them, many started to 
run, and there were plenty of 
bobbing tails scurrying for cover. 
Some of these I tried to clock with 
the stop watch, but it was difficult 
to mark accurately the starting 
and finishing point. As far as I 
could estimate, all these deer ran 
at about the same speed. Then, as 
I was beginning to despair, a 
young buck, probably a three- 
year-old, stopped just opposite us. 
Almost under his feet was a stone 
that would do for a marker. Hur- 
riedly, I yanked out the stop 
watch, and just as I clicked it, the 
deer started. His gait was not 
really hurried. As he passed a 
small tree, I stopped the watch. 
Then Noel followed the deer’s 
tracks and when he crossed my 
line of sight on the little tree, I 
asked him to drive a stake. Then 
I went to the deer’s starting point, 
and with a tape we measured the 
distance. When we figured it out, 
the deer had traveled a fraction 
better than fifteen miles an hour. 

I wasn’t satisfied with this test. 
What I wanted was a deer to run 
after being shot at and missed, 
which would approximate hunt- 


ing conditions. Accordingly, the next 
afternoon found us again out on the 
fields. Charlie McCormick had agreed 
to fire my old .38/55 at the ground un- 
der a deer’s belly to start it off proper- 
ly when I gave the word. 

This time luck was with us. We had 
no sooner come to the clearings than 
we almost ran over a full-grown doe, 
standing broadside watching us. As I 
had the stop watch ready, I gave Char- 
lie the signal. At the sound of the shot, 
a burst of gravel stirred up by the bul- 
let stung her, and she raced off. As she 
cleared a stump, I stopped the watch. 

“What do you guess?” asked Charlie. 

“Twenty five,” I answered. ‘‘Perhaps 
a bit more.” 

“T wouldn’t want to guess,” said 
Charlie. “That waving tail and those 
flying legs make it mighty hard to es- 
timate.” 

When we measured the distance, we 
found the deer had run 531 feet in twen- 
ty seconds, or twenty-six and one half 
feet a second. This figures out at just a 
shade faster than eighteen miles an 
hour. 

So far, we had not answered the ques- 
tion of how fast a deer can run if it has 
to. Such an answer requires that the 
animal be made to run in mortal fear 
of its life. And right here we got anoth- 
er lucky break. 

Running out of the little town of Port 
Menier is an old railroad track, former- 
ly used to haul pulp. The paper com- 
pany that now owns the whole island, 
has a “speeder,” or light two-cylinder 
gasoline rail car. The track is rough, 
and the speeder engine has no muffler. 
As the car speeds along, it raises a ter- 
rific din, and flame bursts from its under 
part. 

One day, an eighteen-month-old deer 
was surprised on the track by the speed- 
er, and immediately started running 
with the (Continued on page 109) 
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I guess mebbe be- 
fore Lou Smith, up 
at Ithaca, N.Y., loses 
all patience about 
this stage, and grabs 
for the dictaphone to 
send a hot letter to 
me, I'd better get to 
the point, and say 
; that this marvel is 
being put on the 
market by none 
other than the Itha- 
ca Gun Co. This com- 
pany also is the Le- 
fever Arms Co., and 
the Western as well, 
just in case you ever 
feel like sitting down 
and telling the Itha- 
ca boys how pedicu- 
lous are those Le- 
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ELL, gun bugs, here's your man. If ; fever guns, or vice 

dunt l in th hi ; versa. Men with a 

you dont already know him, you : keen sense of humor 
ought to hang your head. If you do, you’ § work in the Ithaca 
know he writes the liveliest, soundest gun ; office for nothing so 
k they can get to read 


stuff that's published, and has been doing 
it for thirty years at least. His name, of 
course, is Capt. E. C. Crossman, and from 
now on he will air his forceful views on all 
kinds of guns and all kinds of shooting only =| 
in his monthly article in OUTDOOR LIFE ” 
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Model 17 Reborn 


PPARENTLY the answer to the 
prayer of many a shotgun shoot- 
er of pump-gun §faith—that 

smooth-working, clean-lined, bottom- 
ejection Model 17, a 20 bore now avail- 
able in 12 bore form. No, not in Rem- 
ington make, and possibly with a few 
details changed for the better—or 
worse. Possibly not made with that 
astonishing detail and care, small toler- 
ances, costly materials and painstak- 
ing pride that mark all Remington 
products. (Make mine Scotch, boys. 
You couldn't kick on that last line now, 
could you?) 

But still that Remington Model 17 in 
design and in details, with the same 
smoothness of action, straight-line feed, 
and separate barrel take-down, and 
light weight (if you want light weight) 
that made the Model 17 such a lovely 
little corn sheller. 


letters of that sort. 
Like the letter the 
Illinois preacher in 
some small town 
wrote to all three 
companies, telling 
each one that he was 
5 offering one com- 
E pany alone to take 
-ece tes eael agency for its gun, 
provided it would 

give him one free as 

a sample. Mebbe he intended to shoot 
hell out of his congregation, being as 
that is the end and effort of all preach- 
ers, even if their method is less direct. 

But, as I started to say, this 12 bore 
version of that fine 
little Remington 
Model 17 is to be 
available practically 
right now in Ithaca 
make and in divers 
models, standard, 
skeet with ventilated 
rib, trap with the 
same rib, and a light- 
weight, 61%-pound 
model, as compared 
with the seven and 
a half pounds of 
the standard. 

We shot one of 
them in skeet form 
late in February. 
The trap-gun form 
in March—and itwas 
hatched too soon! 





By 
Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


A very fast and fine-pointing little 
gun, with the finest, unbroken sighting 
line of any pump gun in the world, 
and with the ventilated rib giving that 
desirable weight between the hands 
without the clumsy feeling of a long 
barrel. 

Function, not 100 percent. Some lit- 
tle fracas between the shell and the 
magazine follower at times, the shell 
rim apparently sticking at the junction 
of magazine tube and receiver. If this 
was the trouble, it can easily be cor- 
rected in standard production methods. 
In the trap gun, failure to extract, fail- 
ure to raise shell to chamber entrance 

more growing pains, I guess. 


PERATION very smooth, not quite 

so much so as the Model 17 Rem- 
ington 20 bore, with its lighter parts 
and naturally lighter and smaller shells 
to feed through. A very short operating 
stroke, the best combination of stock 
and forestock we have seen on any fac- 
tory pump gun. That bottom ejection, 
when performed accordingly to sched- 
ule—not true alas, of a certain 12 bore 
pump gun put on the market by a cer- 
tain company some years ago—has 
many desirable features, including 
safety, less chance for foreign or even 
domestic material to get into the works, 
and is a bit more considerate about 
chucking hot shells down the neck of 
the man at the next post. 

Remington ceased manufacture of 
the 17 a few years ago, much to the 
mystification of many admirers of that 
very light, very smooth, and very 
handy little pump. Some of the reasons 
may have had to do with paying roy- 
alty to the inventor, and some to the 
natural pride of all daddies, the com- 
pany thinking its new Model 31 a better 





The lower gun is the Model 37 pump, made by Ithaca, compared with 
the old Remington Model 17, many of whose best points it embodies 
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Here in action is the new Ithaca pump, fitted with a ventilated rib for skeet and trapshooting 


gun, which, when made in 20 bore, re- 
placed the 20 bore Model 17. Notable 
is the fact that the 31 still held to that 
separate barrel take-down of the 17, 
and to the straight-line chamber feed. 

We have had one of those 17 guns in 
service in the family for some eighteen 
years, and, after we got out that little 
snivey they put in as a “disconnector” 
to prevent the gun’s being fired if you 
hold trigger back as you close it, it has 
worked 100 percent, and has been fired 
thousands of shots. 

Unless Ithaca uses more scrap iron 
and coolie labor than I think they will, 
it is pretty safe to reason as to the 
beauties of their gun from the beauties 
of the much-proved Model 17. 

The gun is a Browning design, and 
the finest job of shotgun design he ever 
did in repeating version. The only thing 
he didn’t add, and which I believe Rem- 
ington put in later, is that disconnector 
thing, which was more or less a source 
of trouble and interference with get- 
ting clean and light pulls. While I have 
heard squawks from skeet shooters as 
to the Winchester Model 12 going off 
as it was being closed in skeet doubles, 
because the finger was held on the trig- 
ger, yet I doubt very much if this hap- 
pens often enough to justify changing 
that sweet, simple, sturdy, and safe 
trigger mechanism on the Winchester 
gun. The Winchester company has paid 
no attention to this doubling possibility. 
Remington has been sold against any 
gun with this possibility. The Model 17 
would have been better off without dis- 
connector, in view of the trouble the 
arrangement caused now and then. 
Whether Ithaca has installed it regular- 
ly I don’t know, but the sample did not 
have it or else it was not functioning. 
(P. S. Just learned Ithaca does NOT 
have this gadget. Fine!) 

A weak spot in the gun is the diffi- 
culty of loading it single shot, as re- 
quired in skeet and traps. That is, it is 
a bit less foolproof than the side-ejecting 
type for the green hand, the clumsy bird 
or the woman shooter. (And do I get my 
face in a sling for that last crack?) 

The beginner is quite likely to wind 
up by shoving the hull into the maga- 
zine, which then requires that he either 
pull the trigger or push the slide lock 
to open the gun and feed up that shell. 
The old hand turns over the gun, lays 
the shell on the carrier bars, and shoves 
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it to the top of the receiver, which 
moves the slide handle about a quarter 
of an inch forward in the process. If 
the shooter hangs onto the slide handle 
in the process, he cannot push up the 
carrier, as its motion also includes mov- 
ing the slide handle. An alternate 
method is to move slide handle slightly 
forward, which raises 
the carrier bars to the 
top of receiver, and clears 
the way for the shell. 
Having to turn the kluck 
over on its back is a bit 
of a pest at any time. 

None of this applies to 
the gun when used nor- 
mally with magazine 
feed, and the loading is 
the easiest of any pump 
gun on the market. 

Receiver size. A _ bit 

amusing and yet disap- 
pointing to any small- 
bore shotgun crank is the 
fact the receiver of a 
pump or automatic for 
the 20 gauge shell can- 
not be any shorter than 
the one for the 12 gauge, 
and very little narrower. 
The double permits of — 
noticeable difference be- 
cause the frame is pulled 
in with the narrower 
spacing of the firing-pin 
holes, the bolster is 
smaller to hold the smaller shell heads. 
The fact the same length of shell is 
used in both gauges is not noticed in 
comparing 20 and 12 in the two-bar- 
reled gun. 

So, conversely, when you change 
from 20 to 12 pump gun, as with the 
Ithaca, the change in receiver size is 
hardly noticeable. 

With the Model 17, 20 bore, the re- 
ceiver is six and five eighths inches 
long—and so is it with the Ithaca 12 
bore. 

Width of the M 17 is one and a quar- 
ter inches, and with the Ithaca 12 it is 
one and three eighths inches. 

Depth—top to bottom—two and an 
eighth inches with the 20, two and a 
quarter inches with the 12. 

The two things about this gun which 
are utterly different from any other de- 
sign except the later Model 31 Reming- 
ton consist of the queer combination 





Three .22's. Left to right, .220 
Swift, .219 Zipper, .22 Hornet 


carrier and ejector and the separate 
barrel take-down, which I prefer to any 
other sort. 

The carrier is, far as inspection goes, 
just a pair of light bars that pick up 
the shell from the magazine mouth, 
raise it to chamber, kindly spread apart 
to straddle the bolt as it closes, and 
then lie up in slots cut in the top of the 
receiver. When the empty hull clears 
the chamber, those bars snap down on 
it, throw it rudely out of the gun, and 
wait patiently for the loaded hull to 
come out of the magazine. 

The feature results in the smooth ac- 
tion of the gun, its few parts, its light 
weight. 

The separate barrel take-down keeps 
the gun tight as it is put together, and 
it permits instant and easy replacement 
of one barrel with another of different 
length or boring, without any duplicate 
machinery such as a forestock or mag- 
azine, and with the cost of only the bar- 
rel itself. 

I don’t know what the Ithaca version 
is going to be. All new products develop 
trouble in a few minor details when put 
into quantity production. But the gun 
has fundamentally what I consider the 
finest repeating shotgun 
design on the market. 

Well, I hope it turns 
out all right. I don’t 
want Lou Smith and his 
mob weeping on my 
shoulder or claiming that 
it was partly my fault. 
I break out in a mild 
perspiration when I read 
a letter from Lou which 
he wrote to me back in 
July of 1935: 

“Suppose I should tell 
you that a gun maker 
had put about $75,000 
into one of your pipe 
dreams during the de- 
pression period, and ex- 
pected to put about 
$25,000 more into it be- 
fore you or any other 
outsider was told of it, 
wouldn’t Mrs. Crossman 
think that manufacturer 
was as crazy as the 
craziest member of the 
Xman family? 

“Well, I can assure 
you that the Ithaca Gun Co. has already 
taken the first financial plunge, and ex- 
pects to take the second during the year 
of Our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-six. Personally, I might not 
spend more than two bits on you or 
your suggestions, but others around 
here may not know you as well as I do, 
or may be more willing to gamble. Lou.” 





Zipper-Two-One-Nine 


T LAST, proof that lever-action 
guys are still considered people 
by arms companies. 

Full title of proof—the .219 Zipper. 

Rifle, the good old ’94 in its more re- 
fined version of the Model 64; a lever- 
action, tubular magazine, outside-ham- 
mer repeating rifle, best known in its 
.30/30 version, just in case you are not 
up on rifles, (Continued on page 84) 
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Exposure Meters 


An expert tells how you can be sure your stop 









and speed are right when the light is tricky 


By ALFRED P. LANE 
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ee INCE buying a camera some time 
ago, I’ve been searching for all 
the information I can get on how 
to take finer pictures. I’ve dis- 
covered a lot of things about posing a 
subject, choosing a background, 2nd 
even the use of cloud filters. But, so far 
as I’m concerned, none of the informa- 
tion does me much good. I still have to 
guess at exposures, and I guess wrong 
more times than I do right. In my opin- 
ion, there is only one problem in pho- 
tography, and that’s the exposure. 

“A friend told me a photo-electric ex- 
posure meter will solve my problem, 
but, when he told me the price, I was 
stumped again. I can’t afford a meter 


of this type. Isn’t there any other 
answer?” 
These paragraphs from a reader’s 


letter boil down the problem of outdoor 
photography to its essence. An angler 
or hunter can’t afford to guess at expo- 
sures, for there is no place in which it 
is so difficult to guess right as in the 


An exposure calculator, such as the type 
shown here, is a fairly accurate guide. 
At right, a bright shot taken in a ravine 
by making allowance for eye error in using 
an extinction meter. The dull shot was 
the result of relying on an exact reading 


woods, on a tree-lined stream, or the 
Still every man 
with a camera can’t afford a photo- 
Considering 


shady bank of a lake. 


electric exposure meter. 
the trouble and spoiled film such a me- 
ter will save, and the greater satisfac- 
tion it will give, a meter of this type is 
really inexpensive, but, compared with 
the low cost of many cameras that do 
satisfactory work, the price is a little 
out of proportion. The photo-electric 
type of exposure meter, however, has 
in the last few years been accepted as 
the last word in settling the exposure 
problem. There are other ways of ap- 
proaching a solution, but any discussion 
of them must compare the results ob- 
tained with the virtual perfection of 
the expensive meter. Indeed, if the 
photo-electric type sold for a couple of 
dollars or so, it would be in such gen- 
eral use that there would be little rea- 
son for discussing it here. 

However, there is a vast difference be- 
tween a couple of dollars and more than 
ten times that sum, which is the cost of 
a good photo-electric exposure meter. 

So, if you can’t afford a photo-elec- 











Measuring the intensity of light with ono of 
the small, handy types of extinction meters 


tric meter, what is the next best thing’ 
You can buy an extinction-type meter 
or an exposure calculator, and by prac- 
tice learn how to get results. 

Extinction meters are made in sev- 
eral different styles, but all determine 
the strength of the light by the sensi- 
tivity of the human eye. In some form 
or other all have a screen of varying 
density on which numbers are silhou- 
etted. The meter is pointed toward the 
scene you expect to photograph. You 
then read the dimmest number that re- 
mains visible. 

The chief trouble with this type of 
meter is that the sensitivity of the hu- 
man eye changes from second to second 
depending on the brilliance of the scene 
looked at. The sensitivity of the human 
eye is determined comparatively by the 
opening of the pupil, and the 
opening of the pupil depends on 
the light intensity. The less light 
there is available for seeing 
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(or for taking photographs), the larger 
will be the pupil opening. 

This means that, in a dim light, you 
will tend to see too many numbers on 
the density scale in an extinction meter, 
and consequently underexpose your film. 
In a bright light, on the other hand, you 
will not see so many as you should, and 
will therefore overexpose the shot. The 
question at once arises as to what pos- 
sible good there can be in a meter that 
accentuates the errors you would be 
most likely to make without it. 

The answer is that an extinction me- 
ter will give useful results only when 
you learn by experience how much to 
allow for the normal eye error. 

If, for example, you are walking 
through fairly open woods, and come 
to a shady ravine in which you wish to 
take a picture, keep looking around at 
the normally lighted area so that your 
eyes will not become overly sensitive be- 
cause of the dimness of the ravine. 
Then quickly turn, and take your read- 
ing on the dark area without delay. 

Of the accompanying pictures of the 
hiker in such a ravine, the better was 
taken according to a reading obtained 
in this way, with the exposure doubled 
on general principles, because most 
shots of this kind are underexposed. 

The dull picture of the same subject in 
the same location was taken according 
to a reading made after I had looked 
steadily at a dark portion of the ravine 
for a couple of minutes. A scene such as 
this, with a few stray beams of sunlight 
cutting across your vision, is particular- 
ly deceptive, and is often encountered in 
woods photography. Forget the stray 
beams of sunlight in working out the 
exposure. 

Another place where you can go 
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wrong with an extinction meter is when 
there is water in the picture, as in the 
views of the chap snapping a photo from 
the bank of a stream. You may be ona 
shore where a steep bank cuts off a good 
portion of the light. Yet, because of the 
reflected light from the sky beyond the 
scene you are photographing, you are 
likely to get too high a reading with an 
extinction meter, or even with a photo- 
electric meter. 

Extinction meters come with elab- 
orate tables that tell you this and that 
about your photographic work. The 
simpler models are more satisfactory 
for the outdoorsman. One that weighs 
next to nothing and takes up little space 
in your pocket is shown in use in one 
of the accompanying illustrations. 

Since you must, with any kind of ex- 
tinction meter, make allowances up and 
down for the eye error, it is questionable 
whether, in the long run, an extinction 
meter has any advantage over a simple 
exposure calculator. 


A’ EXPOSURE calculator doesn’t 
measure the light. It merely takes 
your own estimate of the brightness of 
the light, the brightness of the subject, 
and other observable factors, and me- 
chanically figures what the correct ex- 
posure would be for any lens stop and 
shutter speed. 

The many types of these calculators 
all work on the same principle. One or 
more disks or slides are calibrated in 
such a way that, when set to your es- 
timate of the exposure factors, the cor- 
rect time for any lens stop or the correct 
stop for any shutter timing is shown. 

To be of any real value, a calculator 
of this type must take into account the 
difference in the intensity of light at 


various times of the year as well as at 
different hours in the day, because 
“bright” sunlight in December, for in- 
stance, has not nearly the photographic 
strength of “bright” sunlight in June. 
The calculator, for speed, should have 
only a single dial or moving slide, and 
the numbers and words printed on it 
should be large enough to be read easily. 

One of the illustrations shows a popu- 
lar type of exposure calculator which is 
operated by turning one dial. I used one 
of these on a trip through the tropics 
some years ago, and I do not recall 
missing the exposure on any shot ex- 
cept those for which I was forced to 
work too fast. 

One vital point to bear in mind when 
working with either an extinction meter 
or an exposure calculator is that the 
latitude of modern film will cover con- 
siderable error. You don’t have to hit 
the exposure right on the nose to get a 
good picture. If that were not so, about 
ninety percent of amateur snapshots 
would be complete failures. If you use 
good judgment in your estimates of the 
various factors when operating a calcu- 
lator, you are almost certain to get a 
figure that will come well within the 
range of the film latitude. The errors 
you do make are much more likely to 
be in the estimation of the brightness 
of the subject. 

One golden rule that will save many a 
picture is to double the calculated ex- 
posure if there is any doubt in your 
mind. And, when there is no sunlight 
at all in the picture, you can overexpose 
as much as four times in woods scenes, 
and still get an excellent picture. In 
fact, woods pictures always seem to be 
richer and much more lifelike if the 
exposure is well on the full side. 





A view that was underexposed because 
the sky in the distance was brighter than 
the immediate scene, thus giving a false 
meter reading. It was corrected at left 
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yards, and stopped. Deer signs were 
everywhere on the old tote road, but no 
buck. No one had shot by the time I got 
back to the cabin. Then I heard two 
roaring blasts a quarter of a mile down 
Sunken River Gulch. By the time I got 
down there, Ralph and Mont had dressed 
out the buck. 

“No,” said Mont evidently reading our 
minds, “it isn’t Grandpa.” 

With one of the Monte Vista men, 
Mont and Ralph had spooked this old 
buck out ahead of them. He had circled, 
with true mule-deer instinct, trying 
to get around, but each time had bumped 
into one of the three, and finally he had 
broken cover to cross an aspen-dotted 
slope on the far side of the gulch just as 
Ralph came into the open below. And 
he was going places. Ralph fired, fig- 
ured he had missed, then gave him the 
second one. The buck stacked up in his 
tracks. It wasn’t until they butchered 
him out, six days later, that we found 
Ralph had plugged him squarely in the 
heart with the first bullet, and hit him in 
the neck vertebra the second of his two 
shots 

Late in the afternoon of the first day, 
Ralph and I prowled timber beyond 
where he had knocked over his four- 
pointer, scared out two does and a buck, 
lost aiy chance to connect with the 
buck, and then joined Mont on the gulch 
crossing. 

“There,” said Ralph, pointing up a 
timbered slope, “is an elk.” 

I stayed on the crossing while Mont 
and Ralph went after him. 

When there was barely enough light 
left to make the cabin, I circled back to 
where Ralph and I had earlier jumped 
the two does and the buck. Three does 
broke from a patch of timber, streaked 
to the next tongue of forest, and disap- 
peared into the shadows. I might find 
a buck, I figured, so I followed. There 
was a buck, two-pointer, nervous and 
cautious, in a little parklike spot be- 
yond a fringe of lodge pole. I stalked, 
and shook off an attack of buck fever. 
Then, when a shot offered, I steadied 
myself, raised the rifle, aligned the 
sights, and— 


A QUARTER of a mile away, a Savage 
.300 began booming. My buck jumped 
as if some one had kicked him. As he 
started to run, I fired. It was a running 
shot, in poor light, through timber. So 
far as I could judge, I missed perfectly. 
My one chance to get my buck went 
glimmering. 

Mont and Ralph, meanwhile, had 
given up their pursuit of the elk, and 
had followed the old tote road back to 
the cabin. As they came into the open, 
they saw three elk in the grassy open 
space beyond the old sawmill. Mont 
wasn't sure of the horns, but dived into 
the cabin to get glasses. The elk started 
to leave, trotting up the long open space 
toward the head of the meadows. When 
Mont got the glasses focused, he saw 
there were spike horns on one. 

The first shot turned them back, and 
they ran the whole length of the open 
hillside, with Mont blazing up at them 

and missing. It was so dark he 
couldn't see the rear sight. 

So when the first day ended, we had 
one darned nice buck, but that was all 
we did have. 

But how we went at it the next day. 
Back on Burnt Mountain with the dawn, 
we drove the thickets, and stalked the 


Two Shots in the Air 
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Mont and the wrangler rest. It takes a 
lot out of you to trail high-country deer 


ridges later in the day. A lot of sign, 
many does and fawns, but no bucks. The 
hunt ended that second day near Trout- 
ville. I hunted there for a couple of 
days; Ralph and Mont got horses, and 
went back to Sunken River. 

Thursday came and Ralph and Mont 
had not returned. I filled saddle bags 
with grub, and rode to the sawmill 
cabin. They were gone. I hunted the 
parks around Sunken River, lunched, 
hit out on my own, and spooked up a 
dozen or more deer, but most of them 
were does. 

That night, Mont and Ralph dragged 
into Troutville, packing the one four- 
pointer. They had been up at 12,000 
feet on Avalanche after elk. They had 
seen forty head, as near as they could 
estimate, but they were phantom elk 
that couldn't be approached. The Monte 
Vista boys had got two spike bulls, but 
Mont got nothing. He had seen Grand- 
pa, but got only a fleeting glimpse. And 
he was low. The last day was getting 
nearer. 

Mont and Ralph figured the bucks 
had drifted back down toward the 
mouth of Sunken River Gulch. It took 
us a precious day to prove that guess 
wrong. Deer were in the country, but 
they knew how to hide. 

Sunday, the last day, found Mont still 
buckless. It would have taken a yard- 
stick to measure the length of his face. 
The whole outfit at Troutville began to 
feel Mont’s problem was theirs, too. You 
can’t see a chap hunt as doggedly as 
Mont had without getting stirred up 
about his bad luck, and the rest of us 
began to share his concern. 

Ed Hunter, who had shown up at 
Troutville for the last three days of the 
season, became as much concerned as 
anyone. He wanted to see Mont get 
his buck. Ed and I had hunted Satur- 
day, above the upper lake, and had seen 
where a lot of deer had crossed. It was 
in line with the saddle where I had 
spooked out the buck. There were deer, 
if we could find them. Since it was the 
last chance for Mont, we decided to give 
him the benefit of our find. 

Mont was to climb the ridge, work 
along it carefully until he came to the 


saddle where it joined a shoulder of 
Avalanche Peak, then wait. I was to 
start twenty minutes after he left, get 
to the crossing Ed and I had scouted, 
and so be in low country to turn back 
anything: that came down from Mont’s 
station. Ralph, Ed, and two of the 
horse wranglers were to wait another 
half hour, then start driving the full 
length of the slope. Ralph would be on 
top, following the trail Mont had trav 
eled earlier, Ed would skirt the lake at 
the foot of the ridge, and the other two 
would comb the timber between. We 
had a dragnet no deer could escape 
They'd either go over the pass at the 
head of the canyon where I was sta- 
tioned, or up to where Mont waited at 
the saddle. 


HE bottom of the canyon was still 

shadowy when I crossed Lime Creek to 
my stand. Down toward Troutville a 
shot sounded. Ralph had decided to 
target an old rifle before they started 
Then, after a pause, I heard something 
going to beat the devil through thick 
timber up the ridge. A buck, going 
somewhere. Maybe I'd spooked him out 
I listened. More crashing through the 
brush. Stillness. With straining ears I 
waited hopefully. 

Then one single shot from up at the 
saddle where Mont was supposed to be. 
I waited breathlessly. There was an 
agreed signal to let the others know 
when anyone got a buck. A long-drawn 
interval. Then it came. 

Two shots in the air, five seconds 
apart! Mont had connected. Our cam- 
paign was a success. 

Two does came sneaking ahead of Ed 
Hunter, and crossed by my station. Then 
Ed and one of the horse wranglers ap- 
peared. 

Then, as Ed and I moseyed down to- 
ward Troutville, Ralph waved from 
across the upper lake. He was taking a 
boat across to get Mont’s buck, he said. 
The shot Ralph had fired in targeting 
the rifle had sent a dandy four-pointer 
out of the timber, streaking for the 
saddle. Mont had had an open space of 
about four feet in which to make good, 
and he did. Dead center, in the buck’s 
heart. 

The buck was ferried across the lake, 
and dragged into camp. Mont was grin- 
ning. Dressed out, Ralph’s' buck 
weighed 128 pounds, Mont’s 126. Two 
whacking good pieces of venison on any 
deer hunt. 

For once, the hunters who had drawn 
blanks were as jubilant as those who had 
filled their bag. So far as we cared, 
those two shots Mont had sent into the 
air were the two most important ever 
fired. 


Crows Get Around 


NTERESTING evidence of the speed 
| with which crows travel was brought 

to light in Oklahoma. Frank Dawson, 
a sexton at Marlow, Okla., killed a crow, 
and found attached to its leg a note. 
“This crow,” said the note, “left Rio 
Hondo, Tex., December 24, 1936. Who- 
ever kills it, write me. R. L. Morgan, 
Rio Hondo, Tex.” Since Dawson killed 
the bird on December 30, and since it is 
585 miles from Rio Hondo to Marlow, the 
crow had traveled an average of nearly 
100 miles a day. There was no way of 
telling, of course, how much it had 
loafed en route. 
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NOW FOUR MODELS — ™? FLOATING —TWO SINKING 


ONE-PIECE and JOINTED 





a 1-PIECE FLOATING (9400 Series) Floats when at 
. rest, dives on retrieve, and swims lively. Ideal for 
weedy or snaggy places. 3-4"; 3/5 oz. $1 each. 


1-PIECE SINKING (9110 Series) A slow-sinking 










bait with attractive wiggling motion. 2-5"; 42 oz. 
$1 each. Floating 
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9409XRG JOINTED-FLOATING (9430 Series) Floats when ; 
‘ at rest. A lively swimmer with natural tail action. Sinking 
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$1 JOINTED-SINKING (9330 Series) A natural $1.25 
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slowly—travels deep. 2-14"; Y20z. $1.25 each. 


Standard I-piece Body New Jointed Body 


Floating or Sinking Models Order direct if Dealer will not supply Floating or Sinking Models 


Amazingly Life-like are these 


“SHORE-MINNOW” FINISHES 


Just like those transparent little shore-minnows,— 
the ones you can see through,— swimming for their lives. Get sev- 
eral of these sensationally successful new colors in different models, 


FREE CATALOG and BAIT CHART 
Tells What to use and How to fish for best re- 
sults. Send for Catalog of Baits, Reels, Feather 
Lures, Tempered Bamboo Rods and “PAL” 
Steel Rods. 
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More Sport with a Canoe 


(Continued from page 37) 


sheet to cover the duffel is a good idea. 

It requires a bit more skill to pole up 
white water than it does to shoot a rapid, 
but there will be times when the time 
and toil saved will make it well worth 
the trouble. It’s been a long time, but I 
still recollect vividly my first attempt to 
go up a rapid. The canoe was swamped, 
part of the grub and duffel was lost, and 
I learned a lot of new cuss words from 
my companion. 

After that unhappy experience, I 
learned how the trick is turned safely. 
Cut two good stout poles, two to three 
inches thick, and about twelve feet long, 
according to your reach or the depth of 
water. Each man lays aside his paddles. 
You take a good, firm purchase on the 
stream bed with a pole, pushing strong- 
ly until the limit of the pole is reached. 
Meanwhile, your companion is getting a 
fresh grip, for, under ordinary circum- 
stances, one pole should be touching the 
bottom at all times, keeping the canoe 
headed directly into the current. 

Should the craft, despite your efforts, 
start to turn broadside, get it back on its 
course as quickly as you can. If it 
swings too far, it’s almost always hope- 
less, and a smashed canoe, lost grub and 
equipment are the inevitable results. 
This method of traveling is not too dif- 
ficult to learn, yet the technique must be 
thoroughly mastered before you attempt 
it in the wilderness with a loaded canoe. 
If you’re not quite sure of yourself, it’s 
far safer to tow up the canoe from the 
shore or to portage. 


HEN there’s no way to avoid a long 

portage, you can save yourself fatigue 
and trouble by making a carrying cradle 
with your paddles. Lash the handles of 
two paddles to a forward thwart of the 
canoe with the blades resting on the 
bottom at about the point at which the 
canoe balances. The handles of the pad- 
dles should be just far enough apart to 
get your head between them. Roll a coat 
or sweater around your shoulders, form- 
ing a carrying pad. Then, when you 
swing the canoe up, it will rest with the 
flat of the blades on the pad. Get your 
head up inside the canoe, and balance 
the weight in such a way that the bow 





is raised high enough for you to see 
ahead. Carried thus, the canoe will not 
rub, chafe, or blister your skin, and will 
not tire you so quickly as other methods 
of transporting. 

When hunting, you may wish at times 
to fire your rifle or shotgun without leav- 
ing the canoe, for often a chance shot at 
game offers itself when you are afloat. 
This can get you into difficulties unless 
you understand the proper method of do- 
ing it. Be sure the canoe is pointing in 
the direction in which you shoot, and be 
sure it’s the man in the bow who does 
the shooting. Otherwise, you may be 
upset by the recoil of the gun or by be- 
ing caught off balance. 

When waiting for a flight of ducks in 
tall weeds, or for a lily-foraging moose, 
however, there is a way to take a side or 
angling shot without upsetting your 
canoe. To do this, you drive your pad- 
dles down into the mud, and tie the craft 
to them. In this type of hunting, you'll 
find the stalking stroke useful, for by 
using it you can move along without a 
sound, and so get a close shot at moose 
or deer. With this stroke, the paddle is 
not lifted from the water, the blade be- 
ing turned edge-on after each stroke, 
and moved forward. Grasp the paddle 
knuckle firmly, and keep the paddle at 
about a forty-five degree angle to the 
water as you push it forward, steadying 
the handle against your thigh, which you 
hold flush with the gunwale. A little 
practice will master this stroke, and it’s 
worth all your effort. It’s so graceful 
and apparently so effortless, that it’s 
a joy to see an expert use it. 

Always take your canoe out of the 
water at night, and turn it upside down 
to dry. At this time you can look for 
and patch any leaks that may have de- 
veloped. A canoe makes a snug shelter 
at night if you’re traveling without a 
tent. Just tip it on its side at an angle, 
support it by a couple of stakes, and 
hang a ground sheet on the windward 
side. 

A canoe, in fact, has so many uses that 
for the outdoorsman there is no craft, in 
my opinion, that offers so much conven- 
ience and thorough enjoyment on a trip 
for so little effort. 











"Now Then, Which Are the Trout Flies?" 
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The Camera 


* FF-GUARD” pictures of lively 
youngsters and pets... action 
shots of banking planes, heeling sloops, 
speeding thoroughbreds land- 
scapes in early morning mist, early 
evening dusk . . . close-ups on cloudy, 
rainy days ... indoor snapshots at 
night under Mazda Photoflood lamps. 
The difficult shots are all in the 
day’s work, when you shoot with a 
Kodak Bantam Special. Your nega- 
tives are microscopically sharp; they 
yield big, richly detailed enlargements 
(standard low-cost enlarged print size, 
234x 4 inches). 





Kodak Bantam Special is superbly 
equipped to take the compromises out 
of photography. Features include:— 
SUPER LENS — Kodak Anastigmat 
EKTAR /.2.0. A new super-speed, 
super-corrected lens. 

COMPUR - RAPID SHUTTER — Nine 
speeds,ranging from 1 to 1/500 second. 
COUPLED RANGE FINDER — Mili- 
tary-type, split-field. Finds the range 
and focuses in one operation. 
FILM-CENTERING DEVICE— cone 
film accurately in position for each 
exposure. 

















FULL-COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 
Besides black-and-white pictures, Kodak 
Bantam Special, loaded with new Koda- 
chrome Film, gives you gorgeous full- 
color transparencies. You view them as 
they are, or they can be mounted in slides 
for large-size projection, with Kodaslide 
Projector, on the home screen. 

Kodak Bantam Special is $110. See it 
at your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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Heres your ansWler 


Men—we've made another great afivance 
in shaving. Instead of producing offe shav- 
ing cream that would try to fit ev@tybody, 
we are now making two Menneg Shaves, 
one for the man with oi/y beard @nd skin, 
one for the man with dry beardfand skin. 
Mind you, everybody's face tefhds either 
toward oiliness or dryness. Your face, too. 
In other words, one of the Mengen Creams 
is made for you. Mennen Lathér Shave re- 
moves excess oil, so that thé lather and 
water can soak into whiskers quicker and 
wilt "em more completely; aiid it cleanses 
the pores. But Mennen Brughless conserves 
the natural oil and relieve§ dryness, and 
tautness; and it’s a cream, got a grease. 
You owe it to yourself t@ find out which 
Mennen Cream fits your fate. Send 10c for 
the Mennen Skin Tester/Kit, containing 
liberal demonstration siges of 5 Mennen 
Products — including bdéth Lather Shave 
and Brushless (as welf as Skin Bracer, 
Skin Balm and Talcumfor Men). Address 
Dept.OL.6, The Menneg Co., Newark, N. J. 


for 














The First Camera Hunter 


(Continued from page 35) 


connecting it with the rod. He made 
certain that the shutter would not be 
operated accidentally. A strong pull on 
the cord, however, would sway the last 
stake away from the rod, tighten the 
thread between the stake and the rod 
sufficiently to move the rod slightly. 
Thus the taut thread between the rod 
and the camera would operate the 
shutter. 

Watching from his platform in the 
tree across the slough, Shiras would 
whistle sharply when a deer came with- 
in range of the camera. The deer would 
stop to locate the sound, Shiras would pull 
on the cord, and there would be another 
addition to his now rapidly growing 
collection of camera-hunting trophies. 


HIS success in operating his camera 

from a distance gave Shiras the idea 
of making deer take their own pictures. 
He concealed a camera close to a place 
frequented by the animals, and a few 
inches above the ground stretched a 
thread attached to its shutter lever. Any 
passing deer would be sure to press 
against it. Shiras got the first photo- 
graph ever taken by this method in the 
early summer of 1890—the portrait of 
a doe harassed and made gaunt by the 
tormenting flies that she was trying to 
escape in the lake. 

When Shiras started to shoot deer in 
the early '70’s, jack-lighting—the woods- 
men and Ojibwas of northern Michigan 
called it fire hunting—wasn’t regarded 
as a crime against good sportsmanship. 
It was considered a very pleasurable 
and exciting form of sport. Shiras had 
enjoyed it for a few seasons, and then 
had given it up because he realized that 
it didn’t give the game anything like a 
fair chance. 

But he remembered the thrills of fire 
hunting, and, now that his interest was 
shifting gradually from the rifle to the 
harmless camera, he began devising a 
way of using the jack light to take pic- 
tures at night, when deer are more active 
and a little less cautious than they are 
in daylight. 

It was in the summer of 1889 that he 
made his first attempt at flash-light 
wildlife photography. Magnesium pow- 
der was the only flash-light material 
then obtainable, and it proved much too 
slow to photograph creatures as fast- 
moving as deer. Some of the animals 
dashed off in alarm as soon as the ignit- 
ing fuse was lighted. Those that didn’t 
jerked their heads so violently when 
the powder was exploded that the pic- 
ture was blurred and worthless. The 
next summer Shiras attempted to use 
apparatus that sprayed magnesium pow- 
der into the flames of three, small alco- 
hol lamps. The attempt resulted in a 
violent explosion, a swamped skiff, and 
a pair of singed, soaked, and disgusted 
camera hunters. 

That winter Shiras experimented with 
a new, fast powder, and constructed a 
flash-light pistol in which it could be 
fired safely, quickly, and certainly. He 
also built a revolving box in which to 
mount two cameras in the bow of the 
skiff. To this box was attached a jack 
light with which to locate and hold the 
attention of the deer. 

Returning to Whitefish Lake with this 
improved equipment in the early sum- 
mer of 1891, he engaged a new guide. 
He was John Hammer, who in the past 


forty-five years has traveled with Shiras 
on camera-hunting expeditions all over 
America, and still is his highly valued 
assistant. 

Setting out in the skiff one dark July 
evening, they soon saw a deer’s eyes 
shining in the beam of the jack light. 
This deer stood watching the slowly 
approaching light curiously. When they 
came within easy range, Shiras fired his 
flash-light pistol. Hurrying back to 
camp, he developed the plate, and found 
that he had obtained a fine picture of a 
yearling buck. It was the first successful 
photograph of a wild animal ever taken 
by flash light. 

A little later, he made deer take their 
own pictures by tripping a cord attached 
to a flash-light-firing mechanism. He 
obtained several excellent photographs 
by this method, but it had one disad- 
vantage. He had to visit the concealed 
camera after dark to open the shutter, 
and return before dawn to close it. 
Then John Hammer conceived the idea 
of using a small air pump to operate 
the shutter an instant after slow-burning 
flash-light powder had been fired, mak- 
ing a snapshot at the moment of great- 
est illumination. 

Finding that most of his early flash- 
light pictures were somewhat lacking in 
action, Shiras devised a method of us- 
ing two flash lights and two cameras. 
The first picture showed the deer almost 
motionless; the second, taken an instant 
later, pictured it bounding away from 
the terrifying flash and explosion. 

Shiras started wildlife photography 
the hard way. He says that the novice 
should start with nesting birds, half- 
tame chipmunks and squirrels, placid 
ground hogs and fat porcupines, and 
gradually progress to more active and 
more crafty game. But, for several 
years, the only game that Shiras hunted 
with the camera was the whitetail deer. 


A hela by little he became convinced 
that camera hunting is better sport 
than hunting with a gun, that it de- 
mands more skill and a deeper knowl- 
edge of the ways of the wild, and that 
game photographs are trophies worth 
far more, and a more convincing proof 
of the hunter’s skill, than are deer heads 
or bearskin rugs. As he became more 
and more interested in wildlife photog- 
raphy as a sport, he widened his field of 
operations. There were plenty of wolves, 
foxes, raccoons, rabbits, skunks, beavers, 
and birds about Whitefish Lake, and he 
photographed them all. A little later, 
trips to other parts of the Lake Superior 
country added many moose and bear 
pictures to his collection. 

In 1900, the government sent a series 
of ten enlargements of his flash-light 
pictures of deer to the Paris Exposition 
as part of its forestry exhibit, and 
Shiras was awarded a gold medal for 
his work. The same pictures won an- 
other gold medal for him at the Saint 
Louis Exposition in 1904. 

After several years of activity in poli- 
tics in western Pennsylvania, Shiras 
was elected to Congress in 1902. While 
a member of that body, he worked hard 
for game-protection legislation, and 
wrote and introduced the Migratory 
Bird Bill that was enacted into law some 
years later. His efforts in the cause of 
conservation had the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Presi- (Continued on page 61) 
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The First Camera Hunter | 


| (Continued from page 60) 


dent Theodore Roosevelt, and the two 


| men became firm friends. 


Refusing to be a candidate for reélec- 
tion to Congress, Shiras gave up his law 


| practice, and for more than thirty years 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


has given all his time and efforts to 
studying, writing about, and picturing 
American wildlife. His large collection 
of photographs, which he has presented 
to the National Geographic Society so 
that they always will be available to 
naturalists and students, includes strik- 
ing camera studies of almost every vari- 
ety of American wildlife. He has pic- 
tured the migrating caribou of New- 
foundland, the alligator of the South, 
the mule deer of Arizona, the moose of 
New Brunswick, the marmoset of the 
Canal Zone, the grizzly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains, the cottontail rabbit 
of the East, the white mountain sheep 
of Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula, the strange 
birds of eastern Mexico, the waterfowl 
of Chesapeake Bay, the giant bear of 
Admiralty Island, and the forty-two 
species of birds that visit a feeding 
trough outside the study window of his 
winter home in suburban Washington. 


LTHOUGH he prefers the camera to 

the gun as a hunting weapon, Shiras 
still views game protection and conser- 
vation from the standpoint of the sports- 
man. He has short patience with peo- 
ple who think that all game should be 
given continuous protection. Such well- 
meant, but mistaken, humanitarianism, 
he says, soon would defeat its own pur- 
pose. Unless surplus game were killed 
off by hunting or eliminated by some 
other method, the increase, he believes, 
would be so great that, in a short time, 
the entire species would be threatened 
with death by starvation. He has seen 
that happen in more than one closed 
area. And he thinks that enlightened 
conservation methods have made the fu- 
ture safe for most of the species of our 
American wildlife. White-tail deer, he 
points out, are as plentiful as ever they 
were in the past, and there are more 
birds in America than there were when 
the first white settlers landed. 

Yet, although he sympathizes with the 
man who wants to hunt with a gun, 
Shiras would like to see many more 
sportsmen follow the camera-hunting 
trail he blazed. It’s a better sport than 
hunting with the gun, he insists, and a 
sport that puts less strain on our supply 
of wildlife. Elaborate equipment is use- 
ful but not essential; some of his best 
pictures were taken with inexpensive 
cameras. He laughs at the possibility 
of danger from wild animals. With the 
possible exception of the parts of Alaska 
inhabited by the brown bear, you can 
go safely without a firearm anywhere in 
the American wilds. More people are 
killed in a year by domestic animals, he 
insists, than have been killed in the last 
century by American wild animals. 

George Shiras, 3d,-is seventy-seven 
years old. He still likes to go trout fish- 
ing, and, although he isn’t so active in 
the field as he used to be, he’s as keenly 
interested as ever in the doings and the 
opinions of his fellow sportsmen. Look- 
ing back over his life, he finds it good. 
His experience as a hunter helped him 
to become an outstanding field natural- 
ist, and the greatest of wildlife photogra- | 
phers, and his experience as a naturalist 
and camera-hunter helped make him 
one of our wisest and most useful con- 
servationists. 


JUNE, 1987 





Get a pipe and get aboard with 
Half & Half. Cool as the thought that 
gall” you've missed your train. Smooth as 
discovering it’s ten minutes late. Fra- 
grant, friendly, full-bodied tobacco 
that won't bite the tongue—in a fin 
that won't bite the fingers. Made by 








Not a bit of bite in the our exclusive modern process includ- 
tobacco or the Telescope . 1,770,920. Cool and 
Tin, which gets smaller ing patent No. 1, r 
and smaller as you use- smooth. Smells good. Makes your 


up the tobacco. No bitten 
fingers as you reach for a 
load, even the last one. good. Your password to pleasure! 


Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco Company 
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Casting Lures That Get Fish 


Trolling over shallow water. 
Here you will find a surface 
lure will get the most strikes 


LARS ago I thought 
that plug fishing was 
a matter of chance. I 
had the idea that you 
simply cast, and kept on 
casting. If you were lucky 
a fish hit your plug. If you 
were unlucky, they didn’t. 

While a certain percentage of luck 
does enter into plug fishing, as it does in 
any other method, I have found since 
those early days that consistently suc- 
cessful plug fishing requires just as 
much good judgment and skill as fly- 
fishing. If, as I once did, you think it is 
all simply a matter of chance, the more 
quickly you change your viewpoint the 
better angler you will be. You cannot 
progress until you recognize angling as 
a problem to be solved by constant ob- 
servation and much thought. 

While no rules can be drawn for spe- 
cific cases, there are a few general rules 
concerning bait casting which will ena- 
ble you to avoid some common mistakes. 
One is to select your lures intelligently 
so they will be varied and adaptable to 
changing conditions. For instance, it 
would be ridiculous to use a surface plug 
if the fish you wish to catch were deep. 
The fish would fail to see the lure, or, if 
unusually clear water permitted them to 
see it, it would move out of range be- 
fore they could reach it. An angler would 
be equally foolish to use a deep-water 
plug in shallow or weedy water. In this 
case, the lure would catch on weeds or 
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snags continually. Thus, instead of at- 
tracting fish, the lure would perhaps 
frighten them. 

Frequently I have seen anglers drag- 
ging a lure through water in which they 
couldn’t retrieve more than 3 or 4 ft. of 
line without getting tangled up. Unless 
you happen to be lucky enough to inter- 
est a fish the instant the lure touches the 
water, an angler fishing in this way 
hasn't much chance. Such water calls 
for a weedless lure or for bait on a weed- 
less hook. 

I remember clearly my introduction to 
weedy-water fishing. New at the game, 
I was having a tough time. Besides not 
getting any fish, I was spending three 
quarters of my time releasing the plug 
from tenacious bunches of weeds. Then 
another fisherman came along, an old- 
timer who had been fishing weedy wa- 
ters for many years. He had almost a 
limit catch, and while I watched him he 
took a 5lb. largemouth out of the very 
water where I had been vainly trying to 
fish. 

Fortunately, I was willing to admit 
that I didn’t know anything, and the 
old-timer was a genial soul. He gladly 
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showed me the three lures 
he was using. He gave each 
one a chance in every spot 
he fished. By following 
this system, he had three 
chances to get fish, instead 
of the one to which an an- 
gler with only one lure 
would have been limited. 

His favorite lure was a_ pork-rind 
chunk on a 3/0 weedless hook. His sec- 
ond best was a large, bushy fly. Long 
weed guards kept the hook of the fly 
from fouling, and on each weed guard 
was a spinner blade. The third lure was 
a minnow, mounted on a tandem weed- 
less hook. “If they won’t take one of 
these,” he said, “they won’t take any- 
thing.” 

He was nearly right, but not quite, as 
I discovered later. In some cases, a frog, 
mounted on a weedless harness, or on a 
plain weedless hook, if you prefer, will 
take fish when the other three lures fail 
Then, too, on open pockets of water 
among weeds, a surface lure, twitched 
slightly, will sometimes get fish when 
bait won't. Personally, I prefer either 
a bucktail lure or a surface plug, but on 
many occasions, the pork chunk or rind 
or the minnow are far more effective 

This type of fishing is not particularly 
sporty. When you drag a lure through 
green growth, the weeds tug and pull as 
you retrieve. When you do get a strike 
the fish doesn’t have much opportunity 
to fight. (Continued on page 66 
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33 NEW DOUBLE- 
BUILT SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 


SAE Fiy.and Salt Water. 


Sh) ere: No. 18 Bait Cast- 
ing. $8, No. 34 Fly, $15; No. 
<i Water, $15, Others are 
priced from. $12 to $35. 


POA ANAN _— — a Yelcetel 14 To) 


LEVEL WINDING EW Casting — Salt Water — and Fly Rod Reels, designed to FOR FLY AND BAIT CASTING 
ANTI-BACK-LASH meet specific angling requirements. Built with that precision 
CASTING REELS and care long associated with South Bend’s reputation for fine 

: reel construction. A few of the new types are shown here. 


LAAN 


NEW TWO-ORENO 
DUAL ACTION 
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“MA Bbhits ded. Fish bese either 
. seats BSc'and $1.00. 
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ORENO LEVEL-WINDING 
CASTING REELS 





pr deld. dh awh et left, but 
to anti-backylash, $2to $15. 


OREN-O-MATIC 
FLY ROD REELS 


Daioh fly aod reels , i Pre: 
bs ping. Adizes 3$ SO0to $7, 
5 % S * 4 ‘\ ‘ 


me Write 
§ today 


Shows, describes fully, com- 


oc 


tal gets it! 


: . “ \ ve plete line of rods, reels, 
‘SEA-ORENO © exceps\ AC K. lines, baits. A post 


ti ally high grad : a, Og 4S 
Oablehvink line, Bee | | ‘cites ska © SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
7% thrbad: rs tags of \ : 5@° teetea 7211 High Street 

12 thread)? a," ; South Bend, Indiana 
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. 
Jacket and breeches made of our special, exclu- 


sive buffed horsehide—guaranteed absolutely 
waterproof. Olive drab color. Makes finest fish- 
ing outfit ever built. Ideal for musky fishing. 
Keeps your knees and seat dry. Cool in summer, 
yet warm in coldest winter weather when worn 


over light weight wool undergarment. Burr- 
proof; mosquito-proof; tear-proof. Lined or un- 
lined. Jacket or breeches sold separately. Ask 
for sample of leather. 


Write for Catalog 


tern Line offers a 
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TOGS 


GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


Your money back 
any Mid-West- 
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stay soft and pli 
able after being 
wet. 
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” Utilit 
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“Southern Colonel 
JACKET 





















jolf Jacket, Gloves. ne 4 a3 : 
Cap Sheepskin Gun Cases. et eae tee Buckskin 
W w f . ies catalog and fac- hide for 24 continuous SHOOTING JACKET 
tory -Girect Prices. hours and not a drop 
came through. Leather 
— was rubbed frequently 601 Fox Avenue 
BERLIN GL - Ui MPANY from underneath. Berlin, Wisconsin 
















































. 
It’s Alive SAnvEsh 
g “STREAM -TESTED’’ 
- thinks Mr. Fish. se ” 
This ney lure foots BASS BUSTER 
m plenty. The surface lure that 
WORDEN brings big bass up from 
\ SPINNING FLY the deepest holes. Made 
ie is the only floating bug of finest quality hair. 
made that flutters and struggles on the surface when Two for one dollar with this ad. 
moved. Trout: price 30c, weight 1/95-1/80 oz ” Bass - 
aviee 35e ‘40e Geta 1/26-1/16 oz. Patterns: May Package of 3 Blue Gill 
Fly. Bee Fly. Black Ant, White Moth, Gray Hackle, & Crappie Flies—2%« 
Brown Hackle, Royal Coachman and White Miller Dealers write for pric s 
Pe ee eS SL dda. tent Automotive Maintenance 
. trou or « ass an ee cireuls Sa sfac 
Ww JORDEN FLOATING SPINNER COMPANY Sporting Ceoes Disioee 
Dept. B, Granger, Washington 207 GARFIELD LIBERTYVILLE, HLL. 














How 







Here’s the bait that catches the big boys 
used by leading fishermeneverywhere 

all varieties of cat fish. Special cheese 
type that stays on hook. Packed in 1 Ib 
pails with complete directions. At our deal 
ers or sent direct, postage prepa 
Assortment of three treble hoo _ 
and sinker suggested for use with 
Swise Colony Fish Lure bc postage 
prepaid. Also cheese trimmings and 
prepared bait for fish trap nets. 


_SWISS COLONY, Dept. 2, Monroe, Wis. 
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To Cateh Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing 
should send for my new Book- 
let, printed in 4 colors. This book 
will tell you How to Catch Fish 
with my lures. Many years of 
experience in this Free book. 
Write today. 

PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E Prescott, Wis. 
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Body 2 in No. 4100 


Wt. %oz. Price $1.00 } g 


Give the DINGBAT plenty of credit’’, said George Yates 


and George Belt! It's amazing how that busy little devil 
scooped up 8 Bie Bass for us in less than 3 hours fishing at Lake 
Brownwood, Texas. February 26th, this year! The ‘‘Dingbat"’ 
is the smartest bait casting lure created in years——with its fast 
wiggling movement, erratic dart and briskly w ave, aa legs ! 
It looksand actsalive ! Nothingelse likeit ! Look for‘ ».Ce.* 
stamped on the mouthpiece! Get it at your dealer's or direct. 

THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 126 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 

Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd 
Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Company. 


CREEK CHU BAITS ChlcH MORE Fist 
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ANGLERS 
QUERIES 


Color and Trout 


Question: For many years, I have contend- 
ed that fish would take certain flies under cer- 
tain conditions, and that it was up to the man 
with the rod to find out just what color was 
suitable for the day, or for the hour of the day. 
In a recent discussion with some friends, they 
put this question to me: “‘Would it not be pos- 
sible for individual fish to have at all times a 
strong preference for certain colors, and that 
the day or conditions would have nothing to do 
with it?” What is your opinion?—F. 

New York. 


Answer: I agree with you with the reserva- 
tions which are always necessary in discussions 
of this sort. I believe that at times—especially 
during large hatches—trout are very particular 
both as to color and size of a fly. However, at 
many other times, they show no preference 
whatever. As a rule, they show a weakness for 
a general color rather than for a specific tint or 
shade, that is, they may choose to take all 
brown flies or all gray flies, as the case may be. 
Then, too, fish show a preference for types and 
designs. For instance, you would be surprised 
if the trout in the Catskills suddenly showed a 
desire for a bright-colored fly. Usually they are 
attracted by more subdued types, the Royal be- 
ing the one exception. On the other hand, the 
fish of the North country show a preference for 
bright colors, and the subdued patterns are not 
generally useful. The steelheads of the West 
Coast also prefer bright flies, while in Wy- 
oming gray and ginger are the best colors. It 
is quite possible that, in every stream, there 
may be some trout which do not follow the 
general feeding trend of their fellows, and these 
are the fish which are most likely to react to 
some particular color even though the rest 
ignore it. This, however, is a large and com- 
plicated subject, and every illustration has its 
exception.—R. B. 


Breaking Leaders 


Question: I use a 9-ft. heavy, stiff fly-rod 
with a D level line, and 9-ft., tapered leader. 
My leader is constantly breaking. While not 
an expert with a fly-rod, I am not a novice, and 
do not snap the fly. I buy my leaders at one 
of the best stores, and pay a good price, enough 
for a good leader. The leader snaps just above 
the knot. It is always soaked well before us- 
ing.—L.O., Ill 


Answer: While it is almost impossible to 
tell exactly what your trouble is without seeing 
your rod, line, and leader, as well as how you 
handle your cast, I would say that the main 
dificulty may be in the balance of your outfit. 
I believe your line is too light for your rod, 
and perhaps the leader is, also. Again, a level 
line larger than F makes a bad break in size 
where it joins the leader, unless the leader is 
unusually stout. This is likely to cause you to 
make an unconscious snap when delivering the 
cast. A tapered line of correct size for your 
rod might solve your problem.—R. B. 


Bass and Crappie Outfit 


Question: For a trip I intend to take, I 
want to get two new fly outfits, one for bass, 
and one for crappies and bluegills. What kind 
shall I buy?—C.E£.,Wis. 


Answer: If you get them in any of the 
standard outfits they should be satisfactory, if 
they meet these specifications: 

Bass-bug and fly outfit: Rod—9%% ft., weight 
from 534 to 6% oz., according to the quality. 
(Usually the lower price the rod, the more it 
will weigh for any given power.) Reel—Rather 
heavy, say from 8 to 10 oz. Line—A.C. level or 
G.B.F. tapered. Crappie outfit: Rod—9 ft., 
limber, weighing about 4% oz., 4% if hand- 
made. As an alternative, an 8-ft. rod of 4 oz. 
would be satisfactory, but not so good as the 
9-ft. Reel need not be very expensive. Line— 
E level, or H.D.H. tapered.—R. B. 


— ——— 
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‘Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 























DURING KNOT 
CAST \ 





CORK 
(CEMENTED) 





AFTER THE CAST 


Live-Minnow Protector 


AKE a good, firm section from an ordi- 

nary cane pole about 1 in. in diameter 
and cut diagonally. In the flat end, in- 
sert a cork and cement it. In the tapered 
end, make a small hole, just large enough 
for the line or leader to pass through 
freely. Tie a knot in the line so that the 
minnow will be about % to % in. from 
the bottom. Tie another knot in the line 
so that only a certain amount of line can 
slip through. When the gadget is filled 
with water, it cushions the minnow’s fall 
and so saves it from being killed and 
also provides ample weight for casting. 
—James Hallis, Ky. 


Varnishing Rods 
ANY anglers complain of minute 


pear in the varnish and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the job. Spreading varnish 


lem, but I think the following method 
better. The results are invariably good. 

First, strain the varnish through an 
old, linen handkerchief. The crumbs 
come from particles of dried varnish 
that collect around the mouth of the 
bottle or can, and fall into the varnish 
when the container is opened. Strain 
enough for one coat at a time. Then 
varnish the rod, spreading thin with a 
fine camel-hair or fitch brush that does 
not shed. When the coat is evenly on, 
blow on it with your breath, concen- 
trating on the bubbles. They disappear 
magically when their skin is broken. 
Dry in a dust-free room and give about 
one week between coats as the better rod 
varnishes are slow-drying.—Dr. Douglas 
J. Jamieson, Mich. 


Pan-Fish Lure 


TTACHING a small hook to the end 

of bass-size pork rind makes the 
latter very effective as a pan-fish lure. 
The small hook does not affect the ac- 
tion of the rind, and many of the slight 
tugs you feel while fishing will result in 
some very fine pan fish.—Treville Law- 
rence, Ga. 


To Catch Minnows 


| tree a bar of soap, and work up a 
good lather in the water. Allow the 
suds to settle a minute or so, and then 
drag your net through the lathered 
area. Minnows are attracted by the 
suds, and can be easily caught.—Ken- 
| neth H. Smith, Ill. 





] BALANCED T 











“There’s nothing can 
compare with the feel of a 


fast aluminum spool reel, 





[OUTFIT No.8959 | 


a smooth and easy running 
small diameter silk line, a 










bubbles and little crumbs that ap- 





light and sporty 5 ft. split- 
bamboo rod for bait cast- 
ing. When you cast with a 
Shakespeare Balanced Tack- 
le Outfit you don’t have to 
be a champ to hit that 
pocket in the pads where 
the big ones are hiding.” 


Tony Accetta 
2-Times U. S. Amateur 
All Round Bait and 
Fly Casting Champion 





No. 8959. The ideal outfit for bait 
casting selected by Tony Accetta. 


Marhoff Reel (Aluminum Spool) $12.30 


Beer TR, BS Picecinsnivcssenssarsnnssnre 8.00 
Wexford 14 lb. test line (50yds.) 1.35 
$21.65 








on with a finger solves the bubble prob- 


SHAKESPEARE BALANCED TACKLE 
OUTFIT No. 8958 

High-grade, popular priced casting outfit for 

bass fishermen recommended by Tony Accetta. 


ES 8 DS eee en $6.50 
Criterion Reel (Aluminum Spool)................ 6.30 
Wexford Line (50 yds.) 14 lb. test line...... 1.35 

$14.15 








Supreme Rod, 9 ft. (2 Tips) $20. Po 
Russell Reel 100 yds. 


I 
Dry Fly Outfit Tru-arT HDH Line 





“Premier Rod 9 ft. (2 Tips) 
Russell Reel 100 yds. : 


Wet Fly Outfit 
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—and for WET and DRY FLY CASTING 


You’re master of the art of fly fishing right from 
the start with a genuine Shakespeare Tony 
Accetta Balanced Fly Fishing Outfit. Makes fly 
fishing easy for beginners, improves skill amaz- 


ingly. 
CATALOG TELLS HOW TO 
BALANCE YOUR TACKLE 


Look over the outfits shown. Write today for the 
complete catalog for other balanced tackle sug- 
gestions by the World’s Champ. Perhaps one 
new item is all you need. 

* All balanced tackle outfits are packaged in 
new water-proofed fibre rod cases large enough 
to accommodate two rods. 


GPECIAL OFFER 










( -_ in nation 6 ft. stringer, hook 
disg er, fish sealer 10¢ 

“ty ec 96 pg. Fis hing Guide & Cata- 
g—Shows ‘‘How To Balance Your 

, ‘ackle’ ’. Write Today 








Shakespeare Gompany 
426 No. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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To the eyes 
of an angler 


There is no more thrilling sight 
to an angler than the rising of a 
trout to the fly. Through a long 
winter of dreams of fishing all 
his thoughts have looked for 
this supreme moment. 

We carry the finest trout and 
salmon tackle, equipment and 
accessories including many arti- 
cles designed by us. Write for 
anything you need. 


Payne Rods 
$55. to $70. 


There is no finer rod 
than the Payne made 
in this country. We 
are exclusive New 
York City agents and 
we carry a wide se- 
4 lection of standard 
lengths and weights. 











; A. & F. 
Monogram Reel 
$9. 


Dull platinum-finish 
reel, well-balanced 
with smooth action. 
Designed by an ex- 
pert angler and made 
by fine craftsmen. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& FitcH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 

















Casting Lures That Get Fish 


(Continued from page 62) 


the hook tears out in the weeds, or the 
fish becomes entangled in them. 

I have often seen anglers fishing over 
deep water with surface plugs, or with 
lures which work only a short distance 
below the surface. I’ve watched them 
spend hours trolling or casting in such 
water, and then heard them complain 
about the poor fishing. Of course, it’s 
possible to spend time on deep water in 
which there are no fish. This is particu- 
larly true of strange waters. Sometimes 
the fish are there, but are in deep water, 
and the angler can’t get them because 
he uses a lure which fails to function at 
a depth where the fish can see it. Prob- 
ably the most effective method under 
the circumstances is to troll slowly with 
live minnows. However, you can take 
fish from deep water with plugs if you 
use the deep-water type and weight 
them with a sinker. 


gd season, while fishing the White 
River in the Ozarks, we were forced to 
use sinkers on our plugs. Ordinary 
methods had failed us, so our guide, Al- 
bert Cornett, put a %-oz. weight on his 
lure, attaching it a few inches from the 
head. This brought results with amaz- 
ing swiftness. 

It never pays to be opinionated about 
fishing. Whenever you hear some one 
praising some method or lure, it is al- 
ways best to listen, and absorb what is 
being said, even if you don’t agree. Per- 
haps an angler knows a particular meth- 
od or understands the use of a par- 
ticular lure better than anything else. If 
you absorb his ideas, you may improve 
your own game. 

Your choice of lures may mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure. Do 
not buy too many of the same type, ei- 
ther in design or color. Of course, if you 
have wads of money to spend and a gilly 
to carry all you buy, then get everything. 
Your gilly can worry about arranging 
them so that you can get what you want 
when you want it. But most of us must 
watch our expenditures carefully, and 
besides don’t wish to be overburdened 
with unnecessary equipment. Buy each 
lure for a definite use. 

The white plug with a red head is 
known to be an excellent fish getter, so 
you need this color combination. Get it 
in several designs and actions, one of the 
surface type, one each of the underwa- 
ter and deep-water varieties, and one 
that floats when not in action. The deep- 
water plug should be one of the old-style, 
sinking kind, with the propeller head, 
or with propellers at both head and tail. 

Next you need some surface plugs that 
will imitate a mouse or some other small 
animal swimming on the water. Gray 
and pale yellow are good colors for this 
type of lure. Then you should have some 
green-back plugs. I do not think this 
color necessary for surface lures. For 
me, it has been most effective in the div- 
ing and wobbling types of plugs, and in 
the old-style sinking lures. 

I consider the yellow-perch plug a ne- 
cessity. In my own experience, I have 
found the 2%-in. diving, wobbling, and 
float-when-not-in-use varieties the most 
effective. During the last five years, I 
have taken more than 50 percent of all 
my fish with plugs of this size, color, and 
action. Of course, I use this plug more 
than any other, but there have been 
many instances when this was the only 





one which would produce good catches. 
Another color I have found necessary 
for plugs of this type is a pale, bluish- 
green scale finish. At times, it is much 
better than the yellow perch, but it does 
not seem to be needed so often. 

The rainbow-color plug has always 
been a mystery to me. I can’t figure out 
why it should be good, but in many wa- 
ters it cannot be equaled. I, therefore, 
carry it in all styles except the strictly 





surface type. I have found it particularly | 


useful in a deep-water type when North- 
ern pike stayed in the deep holes of a lake. 

The new semitransparent plugs are ex- 
tremely useful under some cenditions. 
They are lifelike in constructien, and 
must look more like a live minnow to a 
fish than the old wooden plugs. How- 
ever, I have found that you can’t depend 
on their always catching fish any more 
than you can on the old type. Sometimes 
they won’t catch fish at all, while the 
wooden type is taking plenty. Yeu real- 
ly should have both kinds. In the semi- 
transparent plugs, I would get colors 
which most nearly imitate the fish eaten 
by game fish you're after. 

As a rule, plugs for stream fishing 
should be smaller than those used in 
lakes and ponds. Usually it is best to use 
the smaller plugs and lures when fish- 
ing for small-mouthed bass. However, 
you should not neglect the larger lures. 
Bass are extremely temperamental, and 
you cannot trust to general rules. 

Your kit would not be complete with- 
out several pork-rind lures. The metal, 
celluloid, and feathered types often fill 
a need which cannot be met by any oth- 
er type of bait. A small pond of New 
York State sold me on pork-rind lures. 
I had fished it many times without get- 
ting any really large fish, and finally 
tried a new pork-rind lure. The ensuing 
results were all I could possibly desire— 
a 6% and a 4-lb. largemouth on two 
consecutive casts. However, in all fair- 
ness, I must admit that in many cases, 
and in many waters, the pork-rind lures 
are useless, proving once again that you 
must choose your lures according to the 
waters you fish. If you spend most of 
your time in a certain locality, you may 
confine your selection of baits to those 
you know are good in that section, but, if 
you fish widely separated waters, you 
will need a much larger assortment. 


Pos the very large fish, such as mus- 
kies, you should have some of the extra- 
large plugs made especially for these 
fish. You will need the propeller-head 
surface type as well as the underwater 
variety. Still, you can’t forget the small- 
er lures when fishing for muskies. I 
know of many instances where a medi- 
um-size bass plug has produced results 
when the regulation muskie plugs failed. 
If the hooks of these small plugs were 
only stronger, I would use them fre- 
quently in preference to the larger and 
more unwieldy lures. 

Spoons and spinners of various sorts 
also are necessary for the bait caster, 
but I haven’t the space to go into that 
subject here. Just remember, when se- 
lecting your lures, that appearances 
have nothing to do with their effective- 
ness. Are they adapted to the water 
you intend fishing, and will they fill a 
gap in your present assortment? If they 
are, you will be getting lures that mean 
better fishing.—Ray Bergman. 
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Rays Daybook 
of Angling 


E SEEM to 
have pro- 
gressed in our 


methods of fishing 
for bass since the 
middle of the last 
century. This conclu- 
sion is based on an 
angling manual 
which was printed in 
New York in 1850. 
The man who compiled the information 
contained in the work was John J. 
Brown, who conducted a store specializ- 
ing on fishing tackle and hardware in 
New York. Until I obtained the book in 
1926, I never knew that such a firm exist- 
ed, yet, to judge from the manual, the 
store must have been prominent in that 
day. 

The pages of the book make really fas- 
cinating reading, and much of the infor- 
mation it contains throws new light on 
angling history. 

Anglers could not have had much ex- 
perience with fresh-water bass in those 
days. At least that is the impression I 
get from the book’s chapter on this il- 
lustrious American fish. In speaking of 
the way to catch the species, the manual 
merely says that minnows are the best 
bait, and that worms are good in the 
spring. Evidently other live baits, which 
modern fishermen use so much, were un- 
known or untried. One of the corre- 
spondents does speak of using a fly in 
Lake George, N. Y. It was a fancy pat- 
tern, and was trolled behind the boat, a 
method, by the way, which seems to be 
the only one used for bass at that time, 
excepting still-fishing. 

Another of my books, dated 1905, re- 
veals the advancement in bass fishing 
made between 1850 and 1905. In this 
book, crawfish, lamprey eels, grasshop- 
pers, hellgramites, and catfish all are 
given special attention as good bass bait. 
This book also touches on the subject of 
fly-fishing, stressing the advantages of 
fishing with two wet flies, manipulating 
| them so that the dropper fly makes a 
| disturbance as it is being retrieved slow- 
ly. The disturbance on the surface, the 

book says, is what causes bass to strike 
at this fly. How well that leads up to our 
present popular and effective method of 
bug fishing. It was probably observa- 
tions of this sort which developed our 
modern methods of bass fishing. 

I think the most important modern 
advancement in fishing is in our attitude 
toward methods and bag limits. In the 
old days, it was mostly a question of 
getting the fish, and live bait in some 
form was used more than any other lure. 
In these days, more anglers use artificial 
lures than use live bait, and it is becom- 
ing quite common to see anglers putting 
| fish carefully back in the water after 
| they have had their sport. When I first 
| fished in the Ozarks every one seemed 
| 





to think that you had to bring in a large 
string of fish if you were to be consid- 
ered a good fisherman. When I put back 
fish, the guide would look grieved. To- 
| day that same guide puts back large fish 
| without hesitation. In fact, he would 
| rather put them back than keep them. 
| The present trend is toward more 
sporting methods and more conserva- 
| tion. Let us hope it will continue. As 
long as it does, we may expect an im- 
provement in future fishing.—R. B. 
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_ so the rising tide 
of good words 


about the new Sheik 
comes in. It succeeds 
marvelously wherever 
fresh water fish are 
Statically and dynamically 
balanced, a sure hooker, a delight to 
cast, the new Sheik has that mysterious 
something that gets results where 
others fail. Take a tip from the fisher- 
men who have found it a sure win- 









ner. Get an assortment and be ready 
for that first day on lake or stream. 


DIXIE WIGGLER SHIMMY WIGGLER 
Cat. No. 13 — 5/8 oz. Cat. No. 5— 5/8 oz. 
with bucktail streamer and with white bucktail and 
extra hook .... $1.00 extra hook... . $1.00 


‘THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


SPORTING GOODS DIVISION BOX 12 GENEVA, OHIO 


Write today for Master of Speed,” 
a complete folding catalog of TRUE 
TEMPER Rods and Al. Foss Baits. 


. ) Y 
Mult Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip, The Genuine 
will not spoil. Dry—in metal box or 
wet in bottle. 35c per package. 
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No. 30—35 yds. “G” line...... $6.30 
No. 50—50 yds. ““G”’ line. .... $7.35 
No. 80—80 yds. ‘‘G’’ line...... $7.90 


U pright! 
COIL CLIP 
HOLDS FLIES 


Upright ! 


Covered coil clip 
holds flies er t, 
preventing crushing, 
making 5 tion 
easier. 12 variations 


in size and style— 
aluminum or black 
a box for every 


pur pose. 
PERRINE 


DURAL-METAL 


FLY BOX 





Only 


Perrine 


gives you genuine Free- 


Stripping, which permits 
stripping line without re- 


leasing brake lever, and 
entirely free of brake drag. 


This means the ease and freedom from fussing 
that allows complete line control—the effort- 
less control that doubles your fishing pleasure. 

Add up these advantages—retrieving line 
by a touch of the finger, without cranking, 
without piling up tangled slack, no unleashed 
spring tension running wild to break a tip— 
and there’s just one answer! 


AUTOMATIC REEL 


Get your Perrine Free-Siripping Automatic Reel from 
your favorite dealer. If he’s sold out, order from Perrine 
Manufacturing Co. 704-CSo. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





THREE ww ONE 


SPOON,FLY AND 
BUG COMBINED 





“pEVIL 





action for Fresh or 
Sait Water Fish. 


Very Weedless ... Sure Hooker 
Easy Caster 


Thousands of anglers who swear by the famous 
Heddon-Stanley “‘Ace’’, “‘King’’ and “‘Queen”’ 
Spoons welcome this newest improved bait. 
Bectle-design with two-color buck-tail which 
hides the hook. A dandy casting bait, also ex- 
cellent for trolling. Will not turn over and twist 
the line. Fine with pork strip, too. Very effective 
weed-guard. Colors: Yellow-and-Black; Black- 
and-Yellow; White-and-Red; White-and-Black; 
Bright Nickel‘3"; 5g oz. Price, $1 each. 


Heddon “DEVIL-QUEEN” (1280 Series) 


Same design, colors and action as the “‘Devil- 
King”, but slightly smaller. 234"; }4 oz. Price, 
$1 each. 


Heddon “DE VIL-ACE”’ (1190 Series) 


A popular small size spoon bait, only 134" 
long. Weight '; oz. Colors same as “Devil- 
King” and “‘Devil-Queen”’. Price, $1 each. 


Free Catalog and Bait Chart 


Tells How, When and Where 
to Catch More Fish. Catalog 
shows complete line of Heddon 
Tempered Bamboo Rods, 
*“*PAL’’ Steel Rods, Baits, 
Reels, etc. Sent free on re- 
quest. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-62, D » Michig: 
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Youn Eyes will Pap wher yor get tate 
3 BABY poppins MINNOWS 





r panfish with a Baby 





Popping Minnow if you want 


action’ Three minnows and lead 
erin handy transparent cellaloid 

leader box—actaal $1.25 value 

nly $1.00. Marathon Catalog in 

lauded. Order Assortment 83-B— Bill Toda 
satisfaction guaranteed ? y 





MARATHON BAIT CO. 









WAUSAU, WIS. 








AY down where it is cold enough to suit 


For Savage Lake Trout 


the biggest lake trout—hook one of those 
20- to 30-Ib. savage big gray haunters of the 

















deeps and when he comes to the surface you've 
got a hard fight on your hands. That’s where 
the world’s best fish hook steel and tempering 
count! Single hook, double or treble, you've 
got that steel and tempering in the genuine 
Mustad Key Brand make. 

For all your fishing—fresh water or salt 
water, from sunfish to swordfish—use genuine 
Mustad Hooks. They come in the right pat- 
terns, improved for best hooking and holding 
by Mustad’s generations of leadership in hook 
making. Insist on them always—in flies, 
snelled, ringed and in all baits. For free folder 
containing useful information on fish hooks, 
please write our nearest office. 


©. MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, OSLO, NORWAY 


NEW YORK: 302 Broadway, LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd St. | 


Floating Minnow Box 
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showing how 
boards are cut and 
screen applied to 
the bottom of box 
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Top and side views 








accessories that add to the enjoyment 

of his sport, a minnow box will be 
found useful. The box corresponds to 
the old live box used by live-bait fisher- 
men to insure a constant supply of fresh 
water for minnows, eels, and shrimp. 

It can be used at the wharf or boat- 
house to store live bait for an indefinite 
period, and can be taken to the fishing 
grounds, and used as a bait container 
while fishing. A box, similar in design 
but larger, will serve as a live box in 
which to keep fish after they are caught. 

The box should be constructed so that 
it is heavy enough to float even when 
submerged to the flashboards at the top. 
If the material used in construction is 
too light to give this effect, weight the 
box by attaching lead strips. 

Cypress is a good material. The tri- 
angular sides, the pieces for the ends, 
and for the funnel-like flashboards are 
cut out and assembled as shown in the 
drawing. The corners of the box shown 
are dovetailed, but a simple lap joint will 
do. A batten, 3 in. wide by in. thick is 
fastened to inner surface of each side of 
the box midway of its length. A piece 
the same size is extended across the bot- 
tom. This is placed across the bottom to 
reéenforce the sides and prevent their 
warping. 

The bottom of the box is then cov- 
ered with fine-mesh copper screen. This 
screen is fastened down around the 
edges, and across the bottom strut, with 
%-in. half-round molding. The sides, top, 
and flashboards are cut from boards % 
in. thick, with the end pieces “ in. thick. 
It is best to fasten all parts with copper 
or galvanized nails or brass screws. This 
prevents rust. Several coats of good lead 
paint will protect the wood and give a 
neat appearance.—John J. Brehm. 


Floods and Fly Hatches 


Efe spring floods of 1936 played havoc 
with fly hatches. On Eastern streams 
that were badly washed, I saw fewer 
flies than I ever remember. On streams 
which were void of loose stones and 
which had well-sodded or rooted banks, 
the fly hatches were, if anything, a bit 
better than normal. 

No doubt the right sort of stream im- 
provement would benefit streams which 
suffer from floods, but it would require a 
clever engineer to install improvements 
which would withstand such ravages. 
Surely there is nothing to be gained by 
spending money and energy on improve- 
ments which vanish just when they are 
needed most.—R. B. 


Fis: the fisherman who likes to make 
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It's Never too Hot 
| for Lakers 


(Continued from page 25) 


are in July and August from early morn- 
ing until around 11 o’clock, and from 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 
sundown. Before and after the heat of 
the day, the trout are more active, and 
receptive to lures. 

While lakers will sometimes be caught 
when there’s scarcely a ripple on the 
water, strikes are more frequent when 
waves are moderately high. The waves 
seem to give an attractive movement to 
the lure. Even winds that whip the wa- 
ter into whitecaps, and sudden squalls 
seem to make lake trout strike oftener. 
I have caught a number of trout in a 
wind so stiff that it was almost impos- 
sible to row against the waves. 

Frequently lake trout will strike brisk- 
ly just before and after a thunder show- 
er, or during a downpour. Some anglers 
assert that, when the moon is approach- 
ing full and just beginning to wane, 
trout will take either live bait or arti- 
ficial lure more readily. That may be so, 
but moon or no moon, few, if any, lakers 
will notice anglers’ wares when the wa- 
ter is clouded with greenish plant life 
stirred up from the bottom, or, in other 
words, when the lakes are working. 
This is a warm-weather ailment, caused 
by the rapid multiplication of blue-green 
aige. This condition, I believe, spoils 











the fishing because it lowers the oxygen 
content of the water, obscures the fish’s 
vision, supplies some natural food, and 
fills the water with a toxic substance 
due to the decomposition of the alge. 
No amount of studying the lake or 
perfecting your trolling will get you any 
fish, however, unless your tackle is right. 


ROLLING and still-fishing are the fa- 

vored methods of taking lake trout. 
The first is more popular since it offers 
greater variety and livelier sport. This 
calls for exactly the right rod. 

The rod with which I have had the 
best sport is ten feet long and weighs 
eight and one half ounces. Of split bam- 
boo, it is limber enough to provide plenty 
of action when a trout of any size is 
hooked, yet it has enough backbone to 
withstand the lively struggles of a big 
fish, and the constant whirling and tug- 
ging of the spoon or wobbler. An eight- 
foot, split-bamboo or tempered-steel bait 
rod, however, will serve with careful 
managing. If either the heavy Seth 
Green or the “triangle” rig is to be em- 
ployed, a stiffer five or six-foot split-bam- 
boo trolling rod of salt-water design will 
be more suitable. 

A large, two-handle, single-action reel, 
with copper-wire line; a smaller single- 
handle, multiplying reel, with 300 feet 
of thirty-pound-test braided-linen line; 
or a regular level-winding or special au- 
tomatic reel filled with the same strength 
water-proof hard-braided silk line, may 
be used, depending upon the type of rod. 
To keep the line from becoming twisted 
and coiled through the revolving action 
of the lure, tie on a double swivel where 
the main line connects with the terminal 
tackle. 

There is a variety of lures from which 
to choose. The successful ones must be 
determined by trial. The Eastern angler 
should have in his kit such lures as the 
copper, nickel, and brass spoons; a 
nickel-copper spoon; nickel wobblers in 
both large and medium sizes; an archer- 
spinner; a (Continued on page 70) 
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NO WONDER 


WEEZEL 


FISHERMEN ARE 
LUCKY! 


A 6", Ib. large mouth 
bass caught on the 
WEEZEL by Everett 
Carey at Gwinn Island, 
Herrington Lake, Ky. 





CASTING WEEZEL—$1 each 


Each Casting WEEZEL has 2 AC- 
TIONS—yet priced, complete, at only 
$1. Lure shown above is equipped 
with Wiggle Disc attachment. Lure shown 
directly to the left is equipped with Spinner 
attachment. Weight % oz. 17 different color 
combinations of head and body feathers. 


NO TACKLE BOX IS COMPLETE WITHOUT AN ASSORTMENT OF WEEZELS 


“Boy!—that’s a nice string of fish. How 
d’you get so lucky all of a sudden?” 


“I’m using WEEZELS now—that’s all 


there is to it!” 


From north, south, east and west re- 
ports come to us that WEEZELS keep on 
making record catches. Max Weesner’s 
famous WEEZEL Feathered Minnows 
have that tantalizing, natural minnow 
action that game fish of all kinds, in all 
sections, find hard to resist—even on 
days when they can’t be attracted by 
anything else. 


BABY WEEZEL. It’s the favorite 
lure of thousands of fly rod fishermen. 
Available in 12 color combinations of 
head and body feathers. Price, complete 
with Spinner, 60c each. 

WEEZELMUSKIE-TARPON. Here’s 
a knockout for the big ones! A proved 
sensation for Muskies, Tarpon, Striped 
Bass, etc. Made in 6 color combinations 
of head and body feathers. Price only 
$1.50 each, complete with Spinner and 
Wiggle Disc. 

If your dealer can’t supply the 
WEEZEL in colors you wish, send us his 


Now made in three sizes: 54 oz. for name and order direct from us. But see 
casting; 1/20 oz. for fly rods. 1 oz. for your dealer first. Most dealers every- 
Muskies, Tarpon, Striped Bass, etc. where carry full stocks of WEEZELS. 

FREE illustrated, color folder tipping you off to «FISHING SECRETS OF EXPERTS!” 


rite to us at once for your free copy. 


THE WEEZEL BAIT COMPANY 


Dept. K, Disney Street, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ENJOY REAL 
COMFORT 


and get a 
RE-LAX NOW 
OnLy $1.50 


S RE-LAX 
BACKREST 


A Boat, Camp and Beach Seat 
Fits everyone—large or small 


Supports the back as strongly as a chair. Lets you recline or sit 
as a “‘lazy | 


up straight. ideal for casting, still fishing, rowin, 

back’’ in canoes—tounging at beach or in camps. Lightweight, 

strong. folds into a compact rol— oy to pack or carry. Order 
if your dealer can’t supply you. 


RE-LAX MANUFACTURING co. 


Dept. 16 216 WN. Clinton St. Chicago, Ulinois 
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PS A SS EK AE pommmmeinatoataes 
on cinienimtiitidintiininmmmaiganaiaial 
Enjoy the thrill of trout, bass, pickerel and pan fish 
on one of these 1937 fly rods built to give perfect ac- 
tion and long life. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
No. 15 an excellent all purpose rod. Shaped cork grip. 
Chrome plated mountings, bakelite screw locking reel 
seat. Genuine agate stripping guide, one agate and one 
carbon steel tip guide. 8% and 9 ft. 6 and 6% oz. 
with extra tip. Bag pac ia tips in aluminum tube. 

Postpaid only $12.7 

No. 10 an eneaptionsl rod at this price. Chrome screw 
|] cking reel seat. Steel stripping guide, chrome fer- 

rules. 9 and 9% ft. 6 oz. and 6% oz. with extra tip. 

P acked in bag with aluminum tip case. Postpaid only 

= OO 


R. B. Anderson Co. 
Corning, N. Y. 
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FISHERMAN’S 
LIFE 


“VY d/) ‘Homertakes 


WHS nap—in 


poison ivy 


~): Waldo cleaned 
S; the pickerel 


marks the spot where 
Oscar sprained ankle 


FISHERMAN’S 
LUCK 





Sunburn, bug bites, sore muscles, 
cuts, bruises, burns, poison ivy— 
anything can happen to a fisher- 
man. Good old Absorbine Jr. doesn’t 
let you down, Soothing, antiseptic, 
healing, it’s the one bottle that’s 
good for many ailments that befall 
the fisherman’s flesh. Toss a bottle 
into your kit next trip. Itll come 
in mighty friendly. Price $1.25, all 
druggists’. W. F. Young, Inc., 377 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For more than 40 years America's favorite remedy | 


for relieving sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, sprains, sunburn, ATHLETE’S FOOT 
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It's Never too Hot 
for Lakers 


(Continued from page 69) 


hammered brass spinner that revolves 

about red salmon-egg beads; pearl wob- 

blers; red-and-white striped wobblers; 
and plugs. 

A plug, when weighted and fished deep, 
occasionally brings to net some fine lak- 
ers, as will even a pork strip trailing a 
spinner. Lake trout like variety. Large 
trout will take either a large or small 
lure, though they are partial to the big 
ones. Usually, it pays to use copper or 
brass on bright days, and nickel on 
cloudy days, but the nickel bait is effec- 
tive most of the time. 

The action of the spoon in the water is 
everything. Troll a slim, curved, single- 
hook wobbling spoon slowly, weaving 
the line back and forth, and jigging it 
frequently. Use suckers, if possible, or 
legal-sized whitefish for bait. An Adi- 
rondack guide once landed a 21%4-pound 
laker, which had seized a 2%-pound 

| whitefish that had become fastened to 
| the line while the guide was still-fishing 
in seventy feet of water. 

The triangle rig, used for deep trolling 
in the Finger Lakes of New York, is 
simply a stiff-wire triangle with a swivel 
at each corner. The main line is at- 
tached to the swivel at one corner. To 
another is tied a short line or leader 
which holds the lure. At the remaining 
corner is attached a four or six-foot sink- 
er line. The Seth Green rig also is quite 
effective. It consists of four eight-foot 
linen lines, branching off the main thir- 
ty-pound-test linen line by three-way 
swivels at different levels, usually four 
to eight feet apart. A separate line leads 
off the main stem, bearing a heavy sink- 
er which is supposed barely to bump 
along the bottom. The lures fastened to 
the five terminals may be all the same 
or of various types. This rig enables you 
to discover at what level the fish are 
feeding, and what bait they prefer. If 
the lowest spoon, or the sinker, becomes 
snagged, you can jerk it loose, and save 
the rest of the gear. 

When using the single-line outfit, let 
the line settle back for a moment 
when a trout has struck but not con- 
nected. Then, at the next touch, jerk 
hard to set the hook. Give the fish a 
chance to play, always keeping the line 
taut, and working the trout toward the 
boat every time you can. You'll find the 
fish can put up a spirited scrap. 

But before you can play a laker, you’ve 
got to find it, and you've got to go after 
them with the proper tackle. That takes 
thought and a little trouble. But the fish 
you'll get will make it well worth your 
while. 


Nebraska Pheasants 


EBRASKA and South Dakota are 
N perhaps the best examples of 
states, outside of the Pacific north- 
west, where the introduction of the 
pheasant has been outstandingly success- 
ful. In April, 1936, Nebraska game offi- 
cials estimated that there were at least 
3,000,000 pheasants in that State. 
Chinese pheasants were first brought 
to the United States in 1880, when they 
were stocked in Oregon. The so-called 
English pheasant was introduced into 
New Jersey in 1887. Through private 
enterprise, birds of both of these species 
were released in Colorado and Kansas 


some years later. 











BAIT CASTING 


LINE 


To impove your casting, 
get a better line. 


@ Here’s a highly flexible, 
smooth, easy running line 
with smallest diameter per 
lb. test of any black water- 
proof line. Will not kink or 
fray. Extremely durable. Ask 
for H-I Test. Made in 12, 18, 
25 and 30 Ib. test. 
Send 3¢ postage for Zane Grey’s 
booklet on fishing. Shows rods, 
reels, lines and lures for all 
kinds of fishing. Dept. P. 
© Horrocks-lbbotson Company, 
Manufacturers of the largest 
and most complete line of fish- 
ing tackle in the world. 
in Canada, Horrocks-ibbetsen of Canada Lid., 








IBBOTSON 


fa OMADE WITH THE | 
Gives you the most remarkable and com- 
siete 4 assortment of successful lures for 
Bass, Musky, Pike, Pickerel, ~ wut, 2 j 
pan fis sh. For dee p yon 2 
Equipped with the yu VAL SN AG 
PROOF and Weedless NOSE Gl ARD.” 











Enjoy real fishing this year with this 
great array of fish-g 1. Jointed Min- 
now—single hook. 2 Shidder Fi ug. 3. Hair 
Tail Plug. 4. Strip P’ ». Small-Mouth 
Wiggler.6. Wig gf beak Plu g.7. Jointed 
Minnow -gang hooks 8. New Saains Fly 
9. Weedless P: rl Bait Lure. 10. 
Musky Special. Ou ; LIMITED TIMBo ffer 
for this interck t, which make: 
all above lure $1 ‘oat. Specif 





only: Red ar d wi r 
Pike s cale. Order direct if dealer cannot sup VAL rn R SE T. 


“G ET YOURS NOW — BEFORE Sl PPLY. is EXHAt rue.” 


BIG PR AWARDED: |. Johnson Outb. Motor, 2. Savage 22 
H.P. Rifle, 3. Quality Casting Red, 4. High Grad Fly Rod! r best com- 
ments on VAL SNAGPROOF NOSE GUARD, (a y Top of 


VAL-LUR carton). Closing date, 10/1/1937. Other = prizes to 
Every Entry. Particulars in all Val-Lur cartons and at your dealer 


VAL PRODUCTS CO, 7239 Greenleaf Ave. Chicago, ill, Dept L-6 


ee! FOLDING ANCHOR 





Compact, Sturdy, practical. A size for every boat 
No. 6 size holding — up to 18 ft. $3.85 px ian 


MICLEANER FISH CLEANING Tess 


Fish Holder, Skinning Pliers, and Scaler. Makes fi 
ure. Postpaid $1.00 


SILENT FISHERMAN 
ROD HOLDER 


cleaning a pleas- 


—— 





For trolling, still or bank fishing. 

Postpaid $1.00. Dealers write for 

special prices 

ee SALES COMPANY 
1 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mess. 


> Buy Fishing Tackle Now! prepaid) 


9 ft. Fly Rod, cork 3 jointe with extra tip 2.95 
80 yd. Level Wind Heel’ quadruple multiplying 1.19 
Complete line Sedgiey Rifles, Hi- Stan dard Ps tols, H&aR 
Revolvers, Weaver 29S Scopes 

8c Stamp, Tackle or Gun & Scope List! 1c for illustrated 
trophy catalog. 50% Discount on Trophies 


GOLF, TENNIS BARGAINS! Cmte 
Wilson Golf Clubs, Stool Shaft, 
Ellsworth Vines Racket, Silk Strung, 2 Bails 
and Tennis Cover, Com ates te --- 6.75 
3c Stamp, Golf, Tennis, Athietic Catalogs 
J. WARSHAL & SONS 
Seattle, W Wn. 




















First & Madison-J 








Fiy Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 


most understandable discussion of the “Art of 
Fly Casting” that ever appeared in print. De- 
scribes general principles as well as such fine 
points as the side, flip, and wind casts, the use 
of the spinner, dry fly and other special lures. 
The best methods of fishing for bass, trout, and 
other fish are handled each in a separate chapter 
as is the matter of field repairs. 88 pages and 
cover. 25c stpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 67, 353 
Fourth Ave., oon York, N.Y 












Nothing else ate it! 

Not an Ol ce rease or Lac- 

quer. Flows easily. Won't soil 
ats Bare hands can’t rub off. 
ba protection against rust or tarnish. 


SEND pt get can, if your 


can’t supply. 
X-RING PRODUCTS pot Maile So 
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Bait Casters 
Win With Ashaway Lines 


WO black-bass fishermen, each using an 

Ashaway Line, won a First prize and a 
Fourth prize in Field & Stream’s 1936 Fishing 
Contest, and two First prizes in that conducted 
by Hunting & Fishing and National — 
man. H. C. Van Leuven, of Woodbury, N. J. 
with an 8 lb. 12 oz. largemouth, and R. A. 
Patrick, Jr., of Lakeland, Fla., with a 16-lb. 
largemouth. The latter, above at left, was the 
double winner of First. 

Use an Ashaway Extra Strength black silk, 
hard braided, soft waterproofed bait casting 
line. For easy casting, long lasting, and the 
extra strength that makes Ashaway Lines fa- 
mous for winning prizes and setting records. 
At your dealer's. 

For FREE catalog No. 13 
please address Box 706 








ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO. 


FISHING LINES ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 











Send for 
VOM HOFE’S 


Every last need of 

both Fresh and Selt 

Water Anglers is listed 

or pictured in the 178 
fascinating pages of this famous 
catalog. Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) 
to help cover mailing. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92C Fulton Street - New York City 











The new patented FLATFISH is the ultimate result of 12 
years continuous effort to perfect a lure with more action per 
FOOT of water than any other plug and the first real hooking 
improvement since the original casting minnow. It finally 
elevates plug fishing out of the Model T class into an art 
Literature and plug lore free. Underwater, Surface, Trolling 
types $1.00 each 


HELIN TACKLE CO., 4776 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














NEW SOLID STEEL CASTING ROD 


& Detach 





Double Composition Cork perma 
Value Ever Offered! Flex It! 
Snap It! It Stands 
the Gaff! 






Highest 
Quality Oil- 
Tempered Hi-Carbon 
Steel-Nickel Silver Guide 
and Top-Cadmium Finish-4 feet. 
At your dealer or postpaid in U S.A. for 

Send For Free Illustrated Catalog 


PREMAX SALES DIV., Chishoim- Ryder Co., 384 Highland, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THEY REFUSE 70 BITE! 


NOT THE FISH—BUT—Mosquitoes, Black Flies 

Midge eee: RE PROTEC TED! Send at once for 
ON’S “Old Guide's’ y Dope 

ECONOMICAL—EVAPORATES SLOWLY—TRUE “ODOR OF PINES 


1% oz. Bottle........ denemaguel $s 30} PREPAID 
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WSO’ Ss TACKLE co. 
BOX 70 ST NORWICH, NEW YORK 
Special Svenailion to Clubs and Dealers. 








Weather and Fish 


south side of the lake. Anchor the 

boat 100 ft. from the south shore. 
Cast to the northwest with a red-and- 
white plug. On the third cast, you will 
hook and reel in a 2%4-lb. female large- 
mouthed bass. Now change to a spinner 
with worm. Cast due east On the 
seventh cast, you will hook a 6%-lb. 
male Northern pike. After playing this 
fish for three minutes, you will lose it. 
You will hook no more fish on this day.” 

We could write a little book like that, 
but it wouldn’t be read. And we're glad 
of it. If we were able to get fishing 
down to an exact science, to take all the 
gamble out of it, knowing exactly what 
would happen at all times, it would be 
just hard work instead of sport. 

All fishing on Fife Lake in Michigan 
during July and August, was reported 
by a specially selected crew of census 
takers from the Fife Lake CCC camp, 
and plotted on a chart. 

When the chart was finished it looked 
interesting, but, if it proved anything, 
it was that we can still argue about fish- 
ing. 

The few thousand fishing records ob- 
tained on this 800-acre lake, during a 
two-month period, aren’t enough to prove 
or disprove any theory definitely, but it 
seems that fishing is dependent on a 
combination of a variety of factors 
rather than on any one of them 


© Ji seu 14. At 6:41 p. m., row to the 


HE weather conditions under which 
each species bit best were: 

Large-mouthed bass: Mild, light wind, 
rain. 

Small-mouthed bass: Cold. Little 
preference with respect to wind and 
cloudiness. 

Rock bass: Mild, calm, clear. Bit 
very poorly in cold weather. 

Bluegill: Mild, windy, clear. Bit 
least in rainy weather. 

Sunfish: Warm, light wind, clear. Bit 
poorly in cold weather. 

Perch: Mild, light wind, rain. 

Wall-eyes: Mild or warm, calm, clear 

Northern pike: Cold. No other prefer- 
ences shown. 

The above is for summer fishing, and 
a cold day doesn’t indicate zero weather, 
of course. 

The evidence collected seems to show 
that water temperature has an impor- 
tant bearing on the extent to which fish 
bite. When the weather is ideal for a 
species, fish are more active, feed more 
voraciously and, as a result, are more 
readily taken. On Fife Lake, for in- 
stance, perch bit almost three times as 
fast in early summer as they did in 
midsummer. Pike bit best when the 
weather was cold. 

The importance of temperature is in- 
dicated in the catch of trout as recorded 
from the Michigan general census, taken 
by the conservation officers. In 1935, 
brook trout represented 76 percent of 
the trout catch in May, 44 percent in 
July when the water was warmest, and 
53 percent in August when the water 
had cooled. 

It looks as if water temperature may 
have something to do with the kind of 
fish you catch. Our only advice for the 
present is that, when the barometer is 
going down, when the stock market also 
is going down, when your wife’s temper 
is going up, and when the moon is full- 
go fishing. And, if you can’t go then, go 
some other time, but, by all means, go 
fishing. You may catch some—and you 
may not.—R. W. Eschmeyer. 
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21 King Street East 





FISHERMEN’S 
FAVORITE 


Bristol 


HEX ADJUSTABLE 


This is without question the most popular 
“vacation” rod Bristol ever offered. And no 
wonder! It’s suitable for any type of fishing and 
— it’s moderately priced! 

Note that it is different from other telescopic 
rods. The hexagonal construction keeps the 
joints in perfect alignment, and the guide “ee 
locks the joint in place—at any position. No 
danger of twisting or slipping. Wane line is 
straight and free-running—always. 


NO. 44 BAIT ROD. Extends to 9 feet. Telescopes 
to 30 inches. Two-ring nickel silver guides and 
nickel silver one-ring top. Only $6.50. 
NO. 45 FLY ROD. Extends to 9 feet. Telescopes 
to 30 inches. Two-ring nickel silver guides 
and nickel silver one-ring top. Only, $6.50, 


NO. 46 BAIT CASTING ROD. Extends to 51 feet. 
Telescopes to 20 inches. Agate casting guides 
and Agate casting top. Only $9.00. 


NO. 47 FLY ROD. Extends to 9 feet. Telescopes 
to 30 inches. Garnix guides and top. Only $7.50. 


KINGFISHER BLACK WONDER LINE— 
A splendid all-purpose line of hard braided pure 
silk, thorou hly waterproofed. Will either cast 
or troll, an will withstand rough usage. 

Ideal for that vacation trip. Furnished in eight 
sizes from 9 to 50 Ib. test. Prices range from 
$2.20 to $6.00 per 100 yards. 


MEEK LEVEL WINDING REELS — This 
newest addition to this famous line is a level 
winding reel of a quality of workmanship and 
beauty of design well worthy of the name of 
Meek. Spool control device is instantly adjust- 
able to several degrees of tension. 

No. 30M—wWatch nickel silver, click, double 
grip handle. tach, $16.50. 
FREE —New 32-page Catalog showing all types 
of Bristol Rods, Reels and Lines for fresh and salt 
water fishing. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
436 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Agent: R. M. Oxley 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Bruislol 


SHING TACKL 
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“I'M TOUGH” 
says SALINE "G"» LADDIE 


SALINE has been put to the most rigid tests. 
lt has been subjected to treatment that is not 
usually expected of a fly line—nevertheless, 
it has stood up. With all the new ideas and 
new finishes that are introduced for fly lines, 
many experienced fishermen try them out and 
then go back to the SALINE. SALINE has a 

tough, flexible finish that is 
} dependable at all times. 


Rines Free Catalog 


GLADDING'S 




















Write us for catalog illustrating and 
describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 


B.F. GLADDING & Co., INC 
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ANGLERS—INSURE 


Here’s what a $3 Annual Subscription brings you 
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OIL FINISH 


“ARROWHEAD”! (2: 


™, Double Tapered | ‘ 


casting line is made 
of finest Japan silk. 
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J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N. J. 





“Sunset” method of 
100°, oil penetration 
and perfect braiding 
insure the necessary 
weight, smoothness 
and flexibility for per- 
fect casting. Made in 


When answering adv ertisements, 
please 


write your name and 
address plainly. 





U.S.A. Send for Cir- | 
cular 26 















THE HOOK IN 
THE BULL'S EYE... 


- and the spinner’s a part of the 
target. You get the fish that strike at 
the glittering, spinning spoons. Gets 
"em casting or trolling in deep or 
shallow water, clear or weedy. No 
other lure like it! 
Carried by all dealers, 
With feather or buck- 
tail fly, 95c. 


WEEDLESS 
SNAGLESS 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 46, 739 $. California Ave. Chicago 





NOW! 


Made from heavy, 
Shell. 
sections for eyed trout flies, 
larger flies, bass bugs, etec., two for 
streamers and larger feathered lures 
Size 44, x 8% ‘3 





New All Transparent 
OO a 
Lure Box, No. 


transparent Pyra- 
Contents always visible. Six 
four for 


x 1% 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, $2.00 brings it postpaid 


Write for Catalog No. 9 

It shows the complete line of other 
Fly Boxes, Lure Boxes, Leader Boxes, 
Lures, Line Dryers, etc. 


Britt DEWirtrt Barts Div. 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


After The Storm 
The Rainbows 


(Continued from page 21) 


old acquaintances. Most of them had 
been coming to Bill’s camp for years 
They weren’t disturbed about the roily 
water. They frankly and unashamedly 
were going “bait fishing.” 

Bill and Neil started out, after break- 
fast, with Hap and me. 

“The old river’s changed a bit since 
you were here,” said Bill. “There are 
some new pools, some new riffles, and 
we've put in a suspension bridge right 
above camp. That’ll help.” 

As we feared, the river was too high 
for fly-fishing, although I did snag a few 
small trout in rifles by fishing a Black 
Ant wet. The worms Neil had dug before 
breakfast worked like a charm, and be 
fore noon we'd had some marvelous 
sport—even for dyed-in-the-wool fly-fish- 
ermen. 

That afternoon I used flies exclusively 
I got plenty of practice casting, but few 
fish, and the ones I did get were too 
small to keep. The big boys for which 
the Kern used to be famous evidently 
were gorging on the food carried down 
by the rain, or were getting shy. 

One of the Kern’s lures is the sur- 
prises it always has up its sleeve. When 
you cast into a riffle or a run, you never 
know whether you’re going to hang onto 
a trout twelve inches long or twenty-four 
inches. On the Kern River I’ve caught 
trout, weighing better than three and 
one half pounds in the same pool with 
eight-inchers. Kern trout are beautiful 
and scrappy. Most of them are natives 
of the rainbow family, and their spots 
are more pronounced than most other 
Sierra rainbows. Although the Kern has 
been stocked from time to time, natural 
reproduction adds greatly to the supply 
Breeding and growing conditions are al- 
most ideal, due to ample feed, and excel- 
lent protection for fry in side streams. 


LD-TIMERS of the Kern declare the 

stream never will be fished out in 
the portion above the gorge, because of 
the forbidding canyon walls which keep 
anglers out. The best fishing, of course, 
is reached only by horse trail. The gorge 
can be fished only at very low water. 

The lower Kern offers moderately good 
sport for week-end anglers, and is 
stocked heavily to withstand this type of 
fishing. Side streams also are planted, 
and afford excellent early-season fishing 
The fish, of course, are much smaller 
than the Kern natives, which grow to 
nine and ten pounds in weight. 

After a couple of days at Bill’s Camp, 
Hap and I found some of the likeliest 
If only the water would clear, we 
would try our luck with flies. That’s the 
type of fishing for which the Kern is 
justly famed. One big pool that struck 
my fancy was close to where Peppermint 
Creek flows into the river. There I had 
seen big granddads finning in the eve- 
ning, and I knew there were some whop- 
pers if only I could lure them 

Hap and I already had overstayed our 
time, but, with good fly-fishing in pros- 
pect, we talked down our conscience 
Before daylight on our last day—and it 
was absolutely the last day we could stay 

Hap and I, with Bill and Neil, started 
out determined to use flies. Bill and I de- 
cided to go downstream. Hap and Neil 
went up. We would join for lunch in the 
vicinity of Bill’s 7 


spots. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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or coin) for 


LOVE ’N’ FISHIN’ 
DON’T MIX! 


If FISHIN’ interests YOU, send 10c (stamps 


biggest dime’s worth of fisher- 
men’s K/NKS ever printed. 40 pages of pic- 
tures, gadgets, 


tricks, mighty useful “‘how- 
to” information. If dime’s 
not handy send for free book- 









let describing U. S. 


dealer for 


_ 


lines for 
all kinds of fishing—and ask 


U.S. LINE co. 


Dert.43 Westfield, Mass. 


















handy, 






brother, 


What a book! 


‘One thin dime or 10c in stamps brings 40-page 
BOOK OF FISHERMEN’S KINKS cram jam full 


43. 





of interesting, practical ‘‘how-to’’ dope, useful fish 
in’ gadgets, etc., as described in ad of U. 8S. Line 
Company, Westfield, Mass., above. If dime isn’t 


cast bright blue eye to north’ard 
corner of this page and send for free Booklet there 
orated about! Dept. 
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For Bait Casters: 


NEW H. F. GEPHART 
PERSONAL MODEL 
(shown at left) 


America’s finest casting 
rod. This 2-piece rod casts 
with same smooth action as 
a 1-piece tip. Has built-in 
action, attained only by 
new Gephart Process of Ac- 
tionizing—-uniformity, re- 
siliency and casting action 
not to be found in ordinary 
seamless tubular steel rods. 
$13.00. Also made with 1- 
piece tip, same price. Note 
these styles and features of 
Gep-Rods: 


@ Actionized Tips 

@ Non-twisting Ferrules 

@ Vacuum Fit Forward Grip 
@ Ten Styles of Handles 

@ Six Styles of Reel Locks 

@ Durable Finishes 

@ Streamline Design 


Send for New Catalog, then 
show Dealer the rod you 


wish. 
12 New 


NON-CORROSIVE 
SALT WATER RODS 


Steel rods that are really 
brine-proof, rust-proof. 
Styles for every kind of salt 
water fishing. Solid and tu- 
bular tips, 1-piece and 2- 
piece, actionized by new 
Gephart Process of Action- 
izing. Send for special Salt 
Water Rod Catalog—then 
show Dealer the rod you 
wish. 
Rod shown at right is Reg- 
ulation Light Tackle Rod, 
l-piece tubular steel. 14” 
Butt; 5° Tip, weighs 6 oz. 
Overall length, 6 Ft. 
$15.00. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 


Steel Rod Specialists 
224 W. Mlinois St., Chicago 

















































Alter The Storm... 
The Rainbows 


(Continued from page 72) 


camp at a place agreed on in advance. 

Although the darkness of predawn 
seemed unusually black, Bill and I man- 
aged to follow the trail, and reached Pep- 
permint Creek before the sun peeped 
over the peaks to the east. Bill checked 
the water line on the canyon wall, and 
decided the river had dropped several 
inches during the night. 

“She’s clearer, too,” he announced. 

Bill went on downstream, but I still 
liked the looks of that big pool at the 
foot of the miniature falls formed where 
Peppermint runs into the river. I tied on 
a Black Gnat, my favorite Kern River 
fly. It was on a No. 12 hook. 

I cast over at the edge of the pool. It 
wasn’t a very good cast, but a flashing 
form rose, and flopped back with a 
splash. He’d missed! And I hadn’t even 
had time to strike. I did better the next 
time, and struck quickly. Before I quite 
knew I’d been in a battle, I'd worked 
ashore a nice fourteen-inch rainbow! 
They were rising to flies, all right! 

I didn’t catch the granddaddy of all 
the Kern River trout that day, but I did 
have some of the grandest sport I’ve 
ever had on the Kern, or anywhere else 
for that matter. By noon, half a dozen 
spotted beauties, none less than twelve 
inches and the biggest a little longer 
than sixteen inches, rested in the moist 
grass in my creel. Bill and I ate some 
sandwiches his wife had fixed for us, and 
retraced our steps upstream, following 
the narrow trail, and crossing a sturdy 
log bridge. 

Sitting on the grass lawn in front of 
Bill’s dining hall, we were enjoying 
our after-lunch pipe when Neil and Hap 
strolled up. Hap’s smile reached from 
ear to ear. I looked in his creel. He had 
one trout that was twenty inches long if 
it was an inch, and weighed, I'll swear, 
close to three pounds. We had to listen 
for half an hour to his detailed story of 
how he slipped on a bowlder while bat- 
tling the giant, and fell into the river, 
but managed, happily, to hang onto his 
rod. 

“And as for you,” he said turning to 
me, “do you remember what I said about 
storms?” 

“You win,” I admitted. 
don’t like puns.” 


3ut I still 


Nesting Fish Propagated 


ISCONSIN has made an impor- 
W axe discovery in the science of 
fish culture, which is expected to 
be of great benefit in restocking pan-fish 
waters. The State has developed meth- 
ods which will permit the artificial prop- 
agation of nesting fishes, including sun- 
fish, bluegills, crappies, and rock bass. 
Hitherto, it has been considered im- 
possible to strip eggs from such nesting 
species, and hatch them by hatchery 
methods. Now Wisconsin hatches 90 per- 
cent of the eggs taken from these fishes. 
Hatchery practices have consisted of 
providing adequate nesting areas in pro- 
tected ponds, and providing the fish with 
natural conditions as favorable as pos- 
sible, to encourage them to make their 
nests and hatch their eggs. But, even 
under the best conditions, the percent- 
age of eggs hatched was small compared 
with average hatchery production of 
other fish. 








HOLD HIM, COWBOY! 


You can depend on U. S. Lines to “hold 
him’ ’. They’re strong, reliable, made of 

‘Better than the Best” silk. Descriptive 
booklet free. Or send 10c stamps or coin 
for illustrated 40-page bookful of Fisher- 
men’s “KJNKS”’, bait and 
fly casting instructions, 












fishing hints, methods, se- 
crets, tables. Ask dealer for 


good 


Westfield, aes. DEPT.47 















Confidential? No sir! 


Get free booklet described in ad above. Write name 
in white space between this and above 


and address 


tear out and send to U. 8S. Line Company, 
if dime (or 10c¢ in stamps) is 
handy, and you want B/G 10e¢ worth of helpful 
fishin’ dope, kinks, and info, peruse ad in north’ard 
corner of page and act accordin’! 


ads 
Wes tfleld, Mass. Or, 
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Casting 


sell them! 





A Sportsman Chooses Beetle Bugs 


“Your Beetle Bugs have given me a real fish- 
ing thrill. They are the lures for Sportsmen because 
they do not ‘Gang Up’ on the fish. Nearly every fish 
| have landed was cleanly hooked in the upper jaw. 
No mutilating of the fish if they are released to be 
caught another day. Your lure casts perfectly. The 
advantage of adjusting to any weight desired to 








Dept, 47. 
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BEETLE BUG 


balance with light tackle isa 
real feature. | have had a 
greater ‘kick’ out of catching 
these fish with Beetle Bugs than 


any lure | have ever used.’ 


EDWARD H. JEWETT Il 
Grou ‘on, Mich. 


or ty : 
Trolling { = 
Nk SS 
Price w 
$100 NN 
ors 
Live dealers taf 


NUR QY 


If your dealer cannot supply 


you, order direct. 


BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. 
506 E. Jefferson 


Detroit, Mich. 
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THOMAS AITKEN 
Editor 






Experiments and Better Fishing 


RESENT-DAY ocean sport 

fishing is almost entirely the 

result of a long series of ex- 

periments. In the beginning, 
there was nothing to go on, for fresh- 
water fishing afforded little precedent. I 
know of no other outdoor activity that 
offers a bigger opportunity for the man 
who seeks greater knowledge through 
his own findings. 

Edward vom Hofe, Joe Coxe, and a few 
others have given us excellent big-fish 
reels, but the development of these fine 
reels took years of hard 
work and sincere fishing 
in many waters with 


dozens of crude experi- 
mental models. Modern >” 
rods, lines, hooks, lead- 
ers, swivels, artificial 
baits, gaffs, fishing 
chairs, and even boats 
were evolved in the same - 
way. 

3efore feather lures 
were introduced for 
school tuna and other 
surface-feeding game 
fish, I used to amuse 
myself by painting old 
cedar squids almost ev- =: 
ery color of the rainbow 
I wanted to find out just 
what shade appealed to 
these fish. The fact that 
they would hit a piece 
of streamline wood indi- 
cated that they fed by 
sight and not smell, and, 
therefore, the color they 
could see most clearly 
was naturally the best 
one for a lure. Alumi- 
num paint seemed to be 
the answer, either be- 
cause it resembled the 
color of a small fish or 
because it reflected more 
light. Anyway, we used 
the color for years with 
good results. Then along 
came feathers for lures. 

Native fishermen 
along almost every sec- 
tion of our coast have 
invented methods for 
catching fish. Most of 
them insist that their 
system is the best. Fre- 
quently I have seen them 
using tackle rigs and 
baits that had descend- 
ed unchanged from the 
dark ages of fishing. I 
once found a whole com- 
munity on the Maine 
coast using bushels of 
herring every day for its 
pollack fishing. I rigged 
up a single feather lure, 
and used it for an entire 
month. 

Modern guides at the 
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better-known charter-boat centers are 
always curious. They like to study the 
feeding habits of fish, and the results 
obtained with various tackle. It is nat- 
ural that they should pay strict atten- 
tion to feeding habits, for it is their 
knowledge of this phase of deep-sea life 
that makes them successes or failures 
as guides. Many new theories are born 
of the dock discussions that follow the 
day’s work. Kites, outriggers, deep troll- 
ing, and other tactics were first proposed 
in these arguments at the close of day. 
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Harry J. Tucker, of Flatts, Bermuda, accepts the congratulations of Mrs. S. 
Kip Farrington, Jr., on establishing a new Atlantic Ocean record for wahoo 
with the fish shown here. Captured off the north shore of Bermuda, the fish 
weighed 91 pounds and was 6 feet 2 inches long. Tucker, using a !2-ounce tip 
and 24-thread line, fought it for 20 minutes before landing it. The previous 
wahoo record for the waters was an 86-pounder cought by W. E. Carlin in 1911 


The big clubs deserve a share of the 
credit for developing modern fishing 
since it was they who established codes 
of fair practices by setting up the tackle 
standards, specifications, and the rules 
of angling. They had nothing but the 
gear of the commercial fisheries to start 
with, and the inadequate fresh-wate1 
tackle then used. All the early tarpon 
were caught on bass tackle. Tourna 


ments also helped in the improvement 

of equipment. 
There are now about 4,000 plugs, lures, 
and bugs on the market, 


BERMUDA ANGLER TAKES RECORD WAHOO but 


recently intro- 
duced double-action lure 


: in a half dozen differ- 
ent color combinations 
\ ' will troll on the surface 
if rigged up from one 
end, and will travel deep 
if rigged from the other, 
thus doing the work of 


two different types of 
artificial baits. A Miami 
tackle shop recently 
brought out a small, 
natural shell known asa 
“Panama.” A small piece 
of bronze leader-wire is 
passed through the cen- 
ter, leaving a loop at 
one end for the leader, 
and one for a triple hook 
at the other. The shell 
is then filled with lead 
or composition wood. It 
has proved a killer for 
pompano, bluefish, and 
other surf runners for, 
in fast, swirling water, 
it closely resembles a 
live sand flea. The shell, 
I am told, must be taken 
from a living creature 
or it will lose its natural 
brilliance. 

We have all lost plen- 
ty of good fish through 
a careless hook-up. 
Louis Mowbray, Jr., of 
Bermuda, in his great 
wahoo angling, has 
worked out a _ simple 
method to keep feather 
lures from slipping up 
the wire leader during 
the run of a fish and 
cutting the line. Only 
one swivel is used on a 
rig for this fishing and 
it has always been at- 
tached between the line 
and the leader. This per- 
mitted the feather lure 
to slip up where another 
game fish could hit it, 
and cut the line. Mow- 
bray’s method is to move 
the swivel to the center 
of the leader where hits 
by other game fish cause 
no damage. Simple, yet, 
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ASHAWAY 
23-lb. Test 
Silk Line 
Takes Prize 
Lake Trout 


HE biggest lake 
trout not taken on 
wire in the 1936 Field 
& Stream Fishing Con- 
test was this 31 Ib. beauty from Kakagi 
Lake, Ontario. Caught by James P. Pat- 
terson, of Duluth, on an Ashaway Bait 
Sport silk bait-casting line of 23-lb. test 
size.... Whether trolling for lakers, big 
pike or muskies, use an Ashaway Line. 
Silk, linen or metal—satisfaction guaran- 
teed. For bait casting, use an Ashaway, 
either Bait Sport self-measuring orfamous 
Extra Strength. Sold by best dealers. 





Address Box 706 for FREE new 
Ashaway Line Catalog No. 13 








eA, ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
<¢ L MFG. CO. 


AY, RHODE ISLAND 
FISHING LINES — 








SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 





ULnds Carfectly 


See Spiral Wind af your dealers, or write for catalog 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO,, INC. 
754 MILITARY ROAD. BUFFALO. N.Y 
Canadian Agent 


Alicock -Laiaht & Westwood Co. 
230 Bay Street Toronto. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 








Penn Salt Water Reebs 


“One Shot Lubrication” 


An Exclusive Feature with 
all Penn Reels for Longer 
Life & Smoother Perform- 
ance. 











up at your dealers or send 
for catalog. 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co 


159 W. Lehiat 
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prior to this innovation, Mowbray says, 
as Many as nine large wahoo escaped 
from one boat on cut lines in a single 
|day’s Bermuda angling. I am 
| those who have lost wahoo, tuna, tar- 
pon, bonito, albacore, and barracuda 
through not knowing this trick. 
Experimenters are never ruthless kill- 


one of | 


ers, for they will lose many great game | 


| fish while trying out new methods or 


satisfying their curiosity as to certain | 


| tackle. Capt. Bill Hatch spent months 


in 1914 without catching a fish. He was | 


trying to 
| method of hooking sailfish. This devel- 
opment still supplies the only successful 
procedure, and is but one of the stunts 
| used every day in tempestuous offshore 
| big-fish angling that can be traced to 
this modest guide, whose most recent 
achievement was finding over a _ boot- 


shaped bank off Ocean City, Md., the | 


fastest white-marlin fishing in the At- 
lantic. 

These days big-fish anglers hear a lot 
about pounds of fish to threads of line, 


find the proper “drop-back”’ | 





especially in Florida where anglers have | 


resorted to what is termed “trick” tackle 
in an effort to exceed the California rec- 
ord of more than 40% Ib. to a thread 
made by the veteran Avalon angler, 
James W. Jump. After nine years, the 
mark set by Jump 


in 1928, when he| 


caught a 365-lb. broadbill swordfish off | 


Catalina on a regulation nine-thread 
Cuttyhunk line, looks unbeatable. 


AST winter, John S§. 
ami Beach, one of our best light-tackle 
anglers, brought a 61%-lb. sailfish to 
gaff on an extremely delicate three- 
thread line, a remarkable achievement 


Dunham, of Mi-| 


on the face of it, and a record for the | 


Rod and Reel Club. Dunham 
more about three-thread line, 
9-lb. breaking test when wet, 
one else in the country. In his hands his 
tackle is not the trick outfit it might 
seem. I have fished with him and ob- 
served his every action. Yet the weight 
of his sailfish is only 20% lb. to the 
| thread. It would take a 123-lb. 
three-thread line to exceed Jump’s rec- 
ord. Bimini fishermen, who use 54- 
thread line, would have to take a fish 
weighing considerably more than a ton 
to equal it. 

Catalina Tuna Club Members told 
Jump he could never catch a deep- 
sounding, hard-fighting, broadbill on his 


before he had caught a 314-lb. striped 
marlin on this line, and in 1927 took a 


knows | 
with a| 
than any- | 


fish on | 


pet nine-thread tackle, although 10 years | 


striped marlin weighing 343% lb. Jump, | 
| however, liked to experiment, and finally | 
succeeded in doing what was generally | 


thought impossible. 
|lb.-a-thread record is the _ greatest 
| achievement of all time in big game fish- 
ing, and will probably stand for many 


His present 40%-| 


more years. Try to beat it, if you don’t | 


| believe me. 

There’s always a lot of pleasure in ex- 
perimenting even if the results have 
little practical value, or are even frank 
|}stunts. I recall one little experiment 
that is worth passing along although it 
proved nothing. 


Many years ago, I saw a small boy | 


fishing with a hand line from a rock at 
| the edge of a small lake near Denver, 
Col. On the lake shore was an amuse- 


ment park, and the boy was directly un- | 


der a huge roller coaster over which were 
roaring cars full of happy youngsters. 
The line the boy was using was an or- 
|dinary piece of wrapping twine, but the 
hook was genuine, though small and 
very rusty. He baited it with a bit of 
frankfurter he had salvaged from a 
sandwich, and cast out the full 10 or 12 
ft. length of (Continued on page 76) 


@ In the 1936 
Field&Stream 
Contest, and 
the Hunting 
and Fishing Contest, more 





prize winning fish were 
taken on a TRUE TEMPER 
Rod than on all other 
rods of its type combined. 


TRUE TEMPER set a new three- 
way record for a single make 
of rod—in number, total weight 
and average weight of the fol- 
lowing fresh water fish: 


MUSKELLUNGE — 5 Prize 
Winners —Total wt. 212 lbs., 14 
oz. Av. wt. 42 lbs., 9 oz. 


LAKE TROUT—2 Prize Win- 
ners — Total wt. 55 Ibs., 7 oz. 
Av. wt. 27 lbs., 11 oz. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
—4 Prize Winners—Total wt. 


97 lbs. Av. wt. 24 lbs., 4 oz. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS— 20 


Prize Winners—Total wt. 188 
Ibs., 7 oz. Av. wt. 9 Ibs., 6 oz. 


SMALL MOUTH BASS —4 
Prize Winners—Total wt. 29 


Ibs., 3 oz. Av. wt. 7 lbs. 4 oz. 


For a record fish, use TRUE 
TEMPER, the “Rod of Cham- 
pions.” The New True TEMPER 
Toledo, TruE Temper Profes- 
sional, TruE TEMPER Power 
Master and True Temper Fly 
Rods are interestingly describ- 
ed in a new pocket catalog, 
“Master of Speed.” Write today 
for a free copy. 





Dr 
THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 
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104 
PAGES 
smn ag 


It's a big, thick book crammed with secrets, 
pomnes with information never before pub- 
ishe Written by world’s greatest authori- 
ties on FISHING. Tells you how to catch 
more and BIGGER trout, bass, pike, muskies 
—ALL game fish! 


SECRETS 


of Angling revealed and explained. Instruc- 
tions, pictures, and articles that give 
complete details of methods used by AWE 
known experts. 


Courtney Ryley COOPER 

















Corey FORD Alstair MacBAIN 
Arthur Hawthome CARHART “Win” SALE 
W. B. AREND Ed. M. HUNTER 


Great fishermen ALL! a know fishing and 
how to write about it. ational magazines 
scramble for their stories. YOU get their 


SECRETS in this wonderful book, 


IN ADDITION TO 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
SHOWING OF 


FISHING TACKLE 


Rods, reels, lines, boots, waders, hooks, lead- 
ers—everything a fisherman wants. ames 
Equipment, outdoor clothing, guns—EVER 
THING for the sportsman, ruly a_ sports- 
man's encyclopedia that answers all your 
questions and meets all your needs. 

18 Beautiful COLOR Plates 
Flies in NATURAL Colors 
Greatest collection of trout fly patterns ever 
offered by any manufacturer. Tried and 
proven. ied by experts trained in the heart 
of nation’s greatest trout fishing section, 

Pictured in natural, life-like colors, 


Hurry Send for 


Your Copy NOW! 


Be ready to go out and 
et ‘em early this year. 
his book will help you 

do it! Don't delay— 

send NOW! 

Clip Coupon—Mail TODAY 

8M Me i ae Za ae 

Cook Sporting Goods Co., Dave B. Cook, Pres. 

L-160! Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


I am enclosing 10 cents (stamps or coin) to cover 
postage and mailing costs of your catalog, Stream 






Guide and Fishing Manual. Please send my copy by 
return mail, 

Name 

ESE 8 ee een tee ne amen eS - 
City State 


PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


y 


| 








Fishermen 


The greatest crappie lure ever 
designed. Actual test 120 crap- 
pies in 70 minutes. For use on 
fly rod or cane pole. 
Set of 3 . seennsonenen $1.00 
We also make 

Bass & Pike streamers 
Unexcelled for Small-mouth & 
Walleyes. 

Set of 6 Ea. $.50 
Sunfish & Bluegill iures 
Set of 3 $1.00, Ea. $.35 
Floatings Bugs for evening 
fishing for crappies, sunfish & 
etc 

Set of 2 $1.00, Ea. $.50 
Life action in feathered lures that all 


fishermen have been waiting for. 


Hoefer Lures 
319 W. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Experiments 
and Better Fishing 


(Continued from page 75) 


line. After losing several baits, he at 
last hooked and landed a carp that prob- 
ably weighed 6 or 7 lb. That stunt stuck 
in my memory. 

Many years later I was off Block 
Island, in a spot where the school tuna 
were so plentiful that the sport became 
almost monotonous, and several dozen 
tuna had already been released. In the 
ice box of the cabin cruiser was a string 
of frankfurters to be used as emergency 
rations. I slipped one of the hot dogs 
over a hook, tied it in position, and 
dropped it into the water. No one aboard 
had hooked a tuna for at least 15 min- 
utes, but, as soon as my “bait” was 30 
ft. astern, I had a hard strike. After a 
stiff battle of probably a half hour on 
light tackle, I landed a 60-lb. tuna. As 
it was the heaviest tuna of the day, it 
was boated. Hanging from its mouth 
was my hot dog. 

There is plenty of room for all kinds 
of experiment and possible improvement 
in salt-water fishing, particularly with 
real large game fish, which seem to have 
many of our greatest sportsmen stumped. 
A reduction in the cost of heavy tackle 
would be one important advancement, 
for it doesn’t help the sport when a 
single reel costs as much as a new auto- 
mobile, or when a rod eats up a week’s 
pay for a bank president. If the number 
of anglers continues to increase, and 
there is every indication it will, the mak- 
ers of heavy tackle may be forced into 
quantity production, and in that way 
bring about a reduction of costs. There 
are 10,000 anglers in New York City 
alone who would go out after big fish if 
equipment cost less. Happy days can- 
not be too expensive for the average 
man, or they cease to be happy.—Thomas 
Aitken. 


New Australian Mark 


BLACK marlin of 672 lb., caught 
As Bermagui last winter, is the 

largest game fish ever taken by an 
angler in Australian waters. Large 
black marlin also were caught in many 
other locations both north and south of 
Sydney on the coast of New South 
Wales, and off Sydney Heads just out- 
side of Sydney Harbor. Australian wa- 
ters are destined to become as famous 
as any yet located. A new organization, 
The Great Barrier Reef Angling Club, 
has made extensive plans for exploring 
the famous reefs off the east coast of 
Australia. 

The effort of this department to have 
non-scientific names of game fish stand- 
ardized throughout the English-speaking 
world has received the approval of the 
Australian control body, the New South 
Wales Rod Fisher’s Society, an organi- 
zation composed of the 14 active, repre- 
sentative clubs along the Australian east 
coast. 

The big-game-fish sport is only a few 
years old in Australia, but it has devel- 
oped fast, as pioneering both tackle and 
angling methods had already been car- 
ried on in America, England and New 
Zealand. The Australians are great 
sportsmen, and, after learning the tech- 
nique, their work was essentially re- 
stricted to building satisfactory boats 
and the discovery of their most produc- 
tive waters.—T. A. 





Making Money 
| With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some oulenanb profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
ple; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
Pictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Spaceomng, Swanearagns: Pictures For 
The Magazines; andscape Dollars; Selling 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing and 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides pat Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photogra Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; ee oeeaen hic Bm Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography ; Movie Profits; 
Coloring, gee etc. Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo Photography? ; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 





Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 
We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 


publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 67 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in = — (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00 


| CIT Y.....csceresccsersscersescenenssssenenss SPAT Bovceccoccetsnccsssvensses 
| Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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GET YOUR COPY 


lar Cooks 
GREATER 
FISHERMEN & 


HUNTERS Foe 
1931 CATAL; 


More Bargains— 
More Illustrations—More Values — 


MAX COOK’S 1937 CATALOG SHOWS 
THE WAY TO ECONOMY AND QUALITY 
Never Undersold—Always Underselling 


“=> MAX COOK 


1608 GLENARM ST. DENVER. COLO: 


SURE-CATCH. 


FISH—BAIT—OIL 


Land the BIG fellows with SURE-CATCH. One drop on 
any bait makes ‘em bite. Bottle lasts whole season. No 
fisherman's kit complete without it. Order No. 1 for Trout 
and Eels, No. 2 for other Big Game Fish. $1.00 per bottle 
postpaid. Hurry, the season is on 

B. & O. CHEMICAL CO. 
2378 N. Humboldt Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ FISHERMEN! 
a 4 a Ah o. 
The NEW EDITION OF ‘‘THE OLD FISHERMAN’S GUIDE BOOK'"’ 
is now ready, full of real information and suggestions. Over 75 bait? 
and bait receipts best ever discovered. Easily prepared. Catch Fish 
when others fail. For Carp, Catfish, Bass, Pike, Muskies, Sheephead, 
Perch, Bluegilis, Crappies, Trout, Turtles, etc., over 400 other old 





fisherman's hints, tips, receipts, and secrets of great value, lures, 
worm culture, secret of catching fish and how to attract them. Book 
75c, 2 for $1.00. ORIGINAL OLD INDIAN GUIDE FISHING SCHED- 
ULE giving days fish bite best in 1937, 15c 2 for 25c. 

ELECTRIC FISH WORM LURE makes fish bite like hungry wolves 
5c per bottle, 4 for $1.00. Postpaid 


LINDERS STORE 
Dept. O 





75 Page Illustrated Flyty- 
ing. Rodbuilding, Fishing 
Tackle Catalog. The most 
complete line of its kind in 
America.”’ 

SPECIALS 


Flytying Kit: materials to 
tie 50 flies, $1.00. Dozen assorted finest English Dry 
flies $1.20, Finest Game Cock Necks, browns, gingers 
each $1.00. Deer Hair on hide, grey, $1.00 % Ib. (about 
144 square inches) 

TACK-L-TYERS, 916 CW, Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
$1.50 Per Pair 
Postage Paid in U. S. Use our Fit-U Sole Creep- 
Canada 10 Cents extra ers in rocky streams and 
avoid slipping and 
causing injury. 

Will fit any sizeor an) 
kind of men's Foot 
wear. Are adjustable, 
no screws to loosen or 
tighten. Ask for cir 
ular illustrating our Full 
Line of Creepers. 



















_STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, 


Fly Fishers’ Catalog 


New tackle! New flies! New nymphs! New equip 
ment! 105 pages, profusely illustrated, 14 pages of 
\ invaluable hints, data, sug- 

gestions. Mailed promptly on 


_ ». -¢, receipt of your name and 4 


“ in stamps. 
As OW 





8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 
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Minnows, Eels, Mink, Muskrats in 

atc s large numbers, with our Folding 

9 galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They 

atch them like a fiy-trap catches flies. They will bite like hangry 

wolves if you bait with Magic-Fish-Lare. $1 Bex Free to intro- 

ince them. Write for Descriptive Price List, showing sketches 
traps, automatic fish hooks and other specialties, for fishermen 








When In Proper Contact As In | 


Bandage for Cuts or Scratches 


Recommended for itching and 
burning feet—rectal irritations 
—insect bites and stings — ex- 
ternallycaused pimples. Sooth- 
ing for fire and sun burns. 
Send 10c for 25c Trial Tube 
Get 60c jars at druggists 


LUCKY TIGER MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Kansas City, Mo. 
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Delphos, Ohio, 


TROUT FISHERMEN 
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WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 44, St. Louis, Mo, 
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WELL, WHERE'S 
THE ROUNDUP ? 


1 








SAINT PETERSBURG tarpon round- 
up, an annual fixture, opened May 15 and 
runs to August 1. 

STRIPED-BASS RECORD for the Pa- 
cific coast is 72 lb. The fish was caught 
on rod and reel in the Russian River in 
Sonoma County, Cal., in 1926. 

NEW WORLD’S RECORD for amber- 
jack verified at 106 lb. off Pass-a-Grille, 
Saint Petersburg, Fla., March 21, 1937, 
by Harvey M. Harker, of Saint Louis, a 
member of the Saint Petersburg Anglers 


Club, with Capt. Kenneth Merry as 
guide. Line used was 24-thread, time 37 
minutes. The fish measured 5 ft. 8% in. 


in length, and 37 in. in girth. Previous 
record was 95 lb. made off Long Key, 
Fla., by S. W. Eccles, just 21 years ago. 

PLUG CASTING, the fastest-growing 
form of salt-water fishing, has taken a 
new slant as offshore anglers find great 
sport catching dolphin, bonito, and al- 
bacore from the bow of slowly trolling 
cruisers in the Gulf Stream. It also 
makes way for an extra angler, as it in 
no way interferes with either trolling 
rods or outriggers. 

NOVA SCOTIA’S giant-bluefin-tuna 
season extends from mid-July to mid- 
September, with the climax coming in 
August. 


A CODE OF ETHICS must be strictly 
upheld if salt-water fishing is to be prac- 
ticed as a modern sport. Without rules, 
the sport deteriorates. 

MORE BIG FISH are lost by failure 
to think fast than by inadequate or poor 
tackle. Who can suggest a name for this 
big-fish form of hysteria? In hunting, 
they call it buck fever. 

STAINLESS STEEL HOOKS, hand- 
forged, with needle points and razor 
edges, and made exclusively in 14/0 size 
for big game fish have made their ap- 
pearance at $5 each. 

FRESH-WATER ANGLERS, who may 
desire to take up the fast-moving tidal- 
water sport, can now obtain a reel very 
much to their liking. It has the double 
grip and level-wind of the best fresh- 

yater types, combined with the non- 
reversing, adjustable star-drag features 
of the conventional salt-water reels. The 
line capacity is 290 yd. of six-thread 
linen line, 190 yd. of nine-thread, or 100 
yd. of 15-thread. A great performer for 
weakfish, bluefish, pollack, snook, salt- 
water plug casting, or trolling in bays, 
inlets, and river mouths. 


REELS NEED CARE, the same as 
any other machinery. They must be 
oiled frequently. That is what the oil 


holes are for.—T. A. 

















If your dealer doesn’t stock Russell's we can 


supply you direct. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Shots That T 


By H. V. STENT 


N THE last few years, the American 

shooter has become more sight-con- 

scious, as improved equipment now on 

nearly all rifles proves, but most shoot- 
ers still are inclined to take their rifle 
with the equipment that comes on it. 
They appreciate the gold bead in front, 
and may specify the peep sight for the 
rear, but that is as far as they go. Al- 
though such sighting equipment is a 
good, average outfit for most shooters, 
it is not suited to the special needs of 
every individual. 

Yet, a shooter need not go to the ex- 
pense of telescope sights to improve on 
this standard equipment. There are oth- 
er types of iron sights which, at compar- 
atively small cost, will add considerably 
to the effectiveness of his shooting. The 
hunter who studies his individual needs, 
and sights his rifle accordingly, will be 
surprised at the improvement which can 
be made. 

Suppose, for example, that you want to 
use an aperture rear-sight. If you are 
going to do much target shooting, a sight 
with micrometer adjustment will be a 
convenience. For hunting use, however, 
it is generally wisest to sight-in your gun 
with the type of cartridge to be used, 
and leave it at that, so the micrometer 
adjustment is not of great advantage 
there. It is often recommended, I know, 
for use on hunting rifles, but the simpler 
types of sight, though less convenient 
for changing adjustments, are equally 
accurate, and frequently much lower in 
price. Many good shooters find them 
quite satisfactory for hunting and infor- 
mal target shooting. Some extremists 
even assert that the micrometer offers 
such a temptation to fiddle with the 
sights that, on a hunting rifle, it should 
be avoided like the plague. 

More important to the hunter than del- 
icate adjustments is the size of the disk 
and aperture used. The big target disks, 
with small apertures, are fine for difficult 
long shots, but, for ordinary use, you 
would do better to get a smaller disk, 
with a large opening. Disks % in. or less 
in diameter, with an aperture of about 
.08 or .09 in. are made by Lyman, Red- 
field, and Marble, and you'll find them 
considerably faster and 
handier than the large 
ones. For the utmost in 
speed for close shots 
with the peep sight, try 
using no disk at all, 
sighting through the 
rim alone. It is very 
fast, and, except for the 
fact that the thin rim 
is sometimes difficult to 
catch in a hurry, it is 
accurate enough. 
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Ramp of wood taped behind 
front sight to make it easier 
to hold on fast-moving animals 





FILE POSTS GOLD 
NARROW WITH 
FLAT TOPS 


Pe yman 58 Marbles Sheard 






\ 
SCREW INTO 
RECEIVER SIGHT 


yepiece with 


Lens Holder 


Marbles 
Ln plex 











Several of the iron sights the author found 
gave greater shooting accuracy on game 


The front sight usually receives far 
too little consideration. At present, gold 
beads are very popular, and they are cer- 
tainly easier to see when hunt- 
ing, under certain conditions, 
than plain, black metal. That 
doesn’t mean they are the best of 
all sights for poor light, or the 
quickest to see against dark 
backgrounds. 

A tryout proved that, for me at 
least, even the King luminous 
gold bead is less distinct than 
white or ivory against trees or 
dark rock in failing light. The 





ake Iron Sights 


above it. This hunter whittled out of 
wood a fairly broad ramp, fitted it back 
of the front sight so as to leave only the 
bead itself visible above it, and taped the 
ramp on his gun. For hurried shots, he 
just catches his aim over the top of this 
ramp, for the bead is right there. He 
says it has improved his snapshooting 
50 percent. 

When we turn from woods to long- 
range shooting, however, the ramp is 
more of a nuisance than a help. A hunter! 
wants to be able to hold over his mark, to 
allow for bullet drop, without having the 
view of his game blocked. Likewise un- 
desirable is a broad and bulky front 
sight such as the King luminous bead, 
excellent as it is for combined target and 
game shooting at moderate ranges. For 
long range, my front sight is going to be 
small. 

One of my shooting companions uses a 
regular, hooded, target front sight, with 
a fine-post insert, and says that, with the 
hood removed, he has no trouble seeing 
the post in any light. Indeed, a black 
sight like this usually shows up surpris- 
ingly well on game. The .22 rifle I use 
for vermin shooting is fitted with a Ly- 
man 5B combination of black globe and 
ivory bead, and I find myself using the 
globe almost exclusively. The globe is 
filed to a narrow, square-top 
post, making a front sight 
only about 1/32 in. wide, and 
covering only about 4 in. at 
100 yd. 

An equally fine sight can 
be made by filing down an 
ordinary gold bead with a 
narrow neck, such as the 
Sheard, until it is of suitable 
size—almost a blade, if you 
like. Make the top square 


locate a small bead perched % in. or so 


ivory is less distinct on snow, and Cross hairs placed in You will appreciate such 
it is more fragile, but, for woods an iron sight to keep sights when shooting at the 
shooting, it would be my choice moreoftargetvisible longer ranges. 


every time. I'd get a big one, too, 

a ‘4s in., or jack, bead, or even 
larger. By all means, try out front sights 
of various colors—gold, white, red, and 
silver, if you can—and find by actual test 
which suits you best. 

Last fall, I learned from some North 
woods hunters an additional wrinkle to 
help those who shoot in wooded country 
at comparatively short ranges. I had 
always believed that aramp 
on a front sight was purely 
an ornamental fad, but one 
thoughtful woodsman fig- 
ured out that the reason he 
missed so many quick, run- 
ning shots at deer was that 
the front sight was too 
small to be seen instantly. 
He could easily see the end 
of the barrel as it swung 
up into the line of vision, 
but it took him longer to 





The ultimate in fine, front 
sights would be, I suppose, a 
cross hair. The only one that I know of 
is made by Watson, of Canada, and it is 
an insert for the target type of hooded, 
front sight. However, I have often 
thought that a shooter could take one of 
the Lyman combination sights that have 
a globe in a protecting ring, cut out the 
globe, and get a gunsmith to insert a 
cross hair made either of fine wire, or of 
steel ribbon set edgewise, as in the Wat- 
son sight. I intend to have such a sight, 
and plan to make the hairs in the shape 
of an X, instead of the usual cross. Then, 
when it is necessary to hold over for 
long shots, there will be nothing to ob- 
struct the view. 

Such fine front sights go far toward re- 
moving one of the great disadvantages 
of iron sights as compared with telescop- 
ic sights—the fact that the former cove! 
too much of (Continued on page 80) 
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EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


World-famous ballistics expert, gun and am- 
munition authority; Contributing Editor, 
Outdoor Life and Gun Editor, Sporting 
Goods Journal. 


THIS FINE BINOCULAR YOURSELF 


The Bausch & Lomb Binocular has won the instant 
and enthusiastic endorsement of thousands of 
hunters, sportsmen, yachtsmen, Army and Navy officers 
and pilots—men who depend on fine glasses, and who 
recognize the superiorities of the B & L glass. And you will 
find this fine instrument a welcome companion in all your 


B &L7 power, 35 mm 
Binocular, $86 





outdoor activities. 






4) SEND FOR CATALOG. Send 6c for 40-page de luxe 
catalog of Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. Explains B & L 
features of wide field of view, tremendous light gathering 
h & Lomb Spotting Scopes power, flatness of field, light weight, easy handling and 
are the “choice of champions.” a 
Slow, NBA. Scose, 955. ' rugged construction. Describes eleven B & L models, 
; Write for literature. bin $66 to $132. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 550 Lomb Park, 
-. e. Rochester, N. Y. 
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rifle brings happy days. 











































































Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
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Shots That Take 


Boys! It’s a honey . . . this 25 shot repeater 


For plain and fancy plinking or in the fields for game—this 


AN AMAZING VALUE ... THE PRODUCT OF 67 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


MODEL 81. Twenty-five shot bolt action tubular repeater. Shoots all .22 cal 
ammun n—short, lo: mg, long rifle, regular or hich speed. One screw take 
down, 24 in ind tapered barrel, with famous Ballard type rifling. Crown | 
muzzle. Aut mat c ejection. Self Z, positive safety Chrome plate 
bolt and trigger. Genuine Americ: lack Inut stock, with full militar 
type pistol grip. Unbreakable butt pl St Za ble rear sight and 
silver bead f nt sight Drilled anc ped for peep sight. Length 424 ins 
ght ; Ibs. Only $11 
MODEL BIE. Sar ne » specifications with Rec eiver peep sight with adjustment 
ise ar elevation; discs for |} ting and target use. Globe target 
nt sight with s ver bead and rer vable 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO.., 896 WillowSt., New Haven, Conn. 


















FOR EVERY 
KIND OF SHOOTING 


Beautifully designed and finished and 
up-to-date in every detail. Sixty-six years expe- 
rience in building dependable firearms is your guarantee 
of superior performance and long service. All popular 

gauges and barrel lengths. Automatic Ejector. Send for Firearms 
Folder 52A describing Single and Double guns, .22 cal. Safety Rifle 
and Revolvers. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


43 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, 85 Chambers St. San Francisco, 731 Market St. 
ina 


Montreal, Coristine Bldg. 
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With HOPPE’s No.9 HEISER’S 
FE MOVE leading, metal 
with ‘fons ous ‘He ppe "No.9 Custom-Made 
Use it t nt RUST be 
age OLSTERS 
it pe Cleaning Pat 
Correct canton od 1, cut in 3, 
accurat 7 fi re 
seme. Mach sine in Gustpeost = iE Gun & Rod Cases 
art And use . H+ 
x =, ating O11 to fs Sporting Goods 
keep gt = actions working -: 
freely. Fine, too, for fishir = Write for No. 30H 
reels. Pure. Penetra FREE CATALOG 
Will not gu . 
Get all three at your deal If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
er For SAMPLES: Send oods send your order direct to us. 
u 10 for No. 9, 1 for Oil f interested in Saddlery also, send 
fe r Patche tate bore for Catalog No. 29H. 
jun Cleanin Guide “ 
FREE. H. H. Heiser Saddlery Co. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, inc. 1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 
2315 No. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
































LYMAN 433 =F IELD” ‘Hunting & Target Scope 


4-Power Bausch & Lomb Lenses 







\ superior scope 
sight, designed for 
practically ‘all rifles. 





——ii.. 
———=$ = — 847-50 

Lenses give brilliant image with large field of equipped with bases $16.50. With 4 pt. 

23 ft. at 100 yds. Adjusts for individual eye. microclick mount as shown, $25.00 com 

With closely adjustable mount, $17.50 complete plete. Without bases, etc., $24.00. 

with bases, taps, drill. For guns already 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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UVa Del a4 la Met hecl i pp Drowning Arms Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
























Iron Sights 
(Continued from page 78) 


the mark and make it hard to see where 
you're holding. These fine sights, more- 
over, may be obtained more cheaply than 
a first-rate telescope sight, which is quite 
an item for many shooters. 

If you have any difficulty seeing such 
small front sights, you can even obtain a 
front sight with magnification, the lens 
sight made by Parker-Hale, of Birming 
ham, England. The lens sight clamps on 
the front end of your rifle barrel, has 2X 
magnification, with a small, aiming spot 
in the center, and comes nearer to com- 
bining the good qualities of both ’scope 
and iron sights than anything else. 

Then there is the question of sights 
for the all-round rifle, which is to be used 
for both long and short ranges. For the 
rear sight, it is mainly a matter of car- 
rying a fine aperture disk, as well as 
one with a larger opening for ordinary 
ranges. I have always thought that the 
Lyman turn-down peep, giving two aper- 
ture sizes in the same sight, was an ex- 
cellent idea. For front sights, a fair 
compromise is the 1/16-in. gold or ivory 
bead, with a low ramp, if any. A still bet- 
ter idea, to me, is one of the combination 
sights, such as the Lyman 5B or the 
Marble Duplex 

The Marble has a 1/16-in. gold bead, 
which could be filed down, and a %-in. 
white bead, which can be snapped up in- 
to place when needed. This gives it an 
advantage over the Lyman sight, which 
has both bead and globe the same size, 
and in which, also, the whole sight turns, 
so that, when it is only part way turned, 
you have no sight at all. 

Some day I intend to work out my own 
ideal, iron, front sight, which will be a 
combination sight, like one of those men- 
tioned, with some additions of my own 
It would have a fine post or a cross hair, 
for distance shooting, probably a square- 
top gold bead, for combined target and 
medium-range work. For close-range 
woods shooting, I would have a separate, 
high ramp, fitted with a third sight in 
the form of an ivory block \% in. or more 
in width. This ramp would be made so 
that it could be snapped on or detached 
almost instantly, and could be carried in 
a trap in the rifle butt, so that, in a few 
seconds, the rifle could be adapted read- 
ily for three entirely different kinds of 
shooting. 

All this is not intended to minimize 
the importance of telescopic sights in 
their field. But there are still many 
shooters who, for various reasons, use 
iron sights, and whose vision enables 
them to do so with satisfaction. For 
them, a little experimentation with the 
types of sight mentioned may bring an 
appreciable increase in their sighting 
efficiency. 


Currituck Sand Fence 


URRITUCK Sound, in North Caro- 
8 lina, has long been famous for its 

winter concentrations of water- 
fowl, especially geese. However, a severe 
storm in 1932 broke through the protect- 
ing sand beach, and the invasion by salt 
water of the fresh waters in the sound, 
threatened to destroy the food plants at- 
tractive to the waterfowl. To protect 
this food, the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, not long ago completed a dike 
between salt water and the sound. Sand 
was filled in between double rows of pil- 
ing, and rows of brush anchored on top. 
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‘Shotgun Problems 


| Barrels Made in U. S. A. 


| Question: Do American gun manufacturers 
now produce their own tubes, or are they still 
dependent on foreign manufacturers for the 
rough tubes?—E. A. W., Mass. 


Answer: Previous to the World War, many 
shotgun barrels were furnished by Krupps, of 
| Germany, but not since that time. Most of the 

barrels are made at the factories today, of fluid, 

compressed steel, coming in rods of suitable 
size, and then being bored out. Formerly some 
of them were of drilled steel, but not now. The 
rods would be furnished by one of our big steel 
companies, then bored out by the factories, and 
finished. Browning barrels, put together in this 
country, are made by Fabrique Nationale des 

Armes, of Belgium. Tubes, you understand, 

would be both bored out and turned down to 

size.—C. A. 


Meaning of Chokes 


Question: Will you explain the several terms 
used to distinguish the various degrees of choke 
in shotguns?—R.B.W., Tex. 


Answer: Plain cylinder means no choke at 
all, throwing a pattern of about 40 percent at 
40 yd. Improved-cylinder refers to a _ barrel 
that throws a 45 to 50 percent pattern in a 
30-in. circle at 40 yd. A quarter-choke barrel 
will put 55 percent of the pattern in a 30-in. 
circle at 40 yd., and a modified choke, or half 
choke, will keep 60 percent of the pellets in a 
30-in. circle at 40 yd. Improved-modified choke, 
or three-quarters choke, will put a 65 to 68 
percent in a 30-in. circle at the same distance, 
and a full-choke, 70 to 75 percent pattern in a 
| 30-in. circle.—C.A. 


Pump Gun or Automatic? 

Question: Would you recommend a pump or 

an automatic shotgun? Do you believe that 

eventually the automatic shotgun will be pro- 

hibited for hunting? Would you advise a 12 or 

| @ 16 gauge for rabbits and pheasant? What 

| choke would be suitable for that gauge?— 
Cc. E. S., New York 


Answer: I have a personal preference for 
the pump gun in 16 gauge, because of the 
lighter weight of the 16. Get the gun with 28-in. 
barrel, modified-choke, for pheasants and rab- 
bits. You could shoot the rabbits with a more 
open barrel, but pheasants sometimes rise wild 
| and are hard to stop. The automatic is a bit 
| better in some respects. It doesn’t handle so 

smoothly as the pump. Automatics might be 

outlawed sometime, but I think you’d wear out 

the gun before that time comes.—C. A. 


Shooting Shotgun Slugs 
Question: I have a 16 gauge shotgun from 
which I wish to shoot slugs. How can I make 
shells that will shoot slugs effectively?—E. L., 
Mass. 


Answer: All cartridge companies load round 
bullets which can be used in any shotgun. Win- 
chester loads a special bullet which has longer 
range, nearly 100 yd. The builet looks the same 
as a rifle bullet, and travels point-on.—C. A. 


Oil Treating Stocks 


Question: How can I oil treat the stocks on 
my guns to improve the finish?—J. K., Mo. 


Answer: Remove all the old finish with 
sandpaper. Rise the grain of the wood by re- 
peated wettings and dryings, polishing down 
the grain with fine sandpaper. When the grain 
of the wood will not rise any more when wet, 
finish polishing the stock with the finest sand- 

| paper obtainable. Then rub in a walnut stain if 

you want the stock to be very dark. After that, 
or before if you wish, rub in by hand raw lin- 
seed oil until the stock will take no more at the 
time. Afterwards rub the stock 2 hours with the 
palm of the hand. The next day repeat the proc- 
ess, rubbing in by hand 2 hours as before. 

Keep this up for two or three weeks, and you 

should have a handsome oil-finished stock. 

Hand-rubbing should cut the grain so that stock 

is as smooth as a well-used hickory ax handle. 


Res A. 





LETS SETILE THIS PEACEABLY. 
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JIM: Look how swell KLEANKOTE .22’s are to handle. That dry lubri- 
cation doesn’t come off on your fingers or pockets. 
BILL: Don’t talk ammunition to me! I’ve relied on regular 
¢grease-lubricated KLEANBORE for years and I’m not changing 
now. I can’t remember when I last cleaned my rifle, but I’ve 
never had a bit of trouble from rust! 
“ “x “ 
JIM: That’s right, but don’t forget that KLEANKOTE has Kleanbore 
priming, too. It gives the same protection from rust and corrosion! 
BILL: Sure, but I say a bullet ought to be greased! 
“ “4 ~ 
JIM: Talk sense, Bill. You know that the special KLEANKOTE lu- 
bricant does a perfect job or I wouldn’t use it in my rifle. Most of the 
famous small bore shooters are using KLEANKOTE lubricated bullets 
in their fine match rifles. 
BILL: Yes, and there’s plenty of them using greased cartridges, 
too. I’ve been shooting Remington ammunition since before 
you were born, young fellow, and let me tell you... 




















| forget settle this peaceably. Remington 
makes KLEANBORE ammunition with 
both grease and KLEANKOTE lubrications. 
Some shooters prefer one, some the other. 
Both are good for target shooting, pest shoot- 
ing and plinking. Both are accurate, non- 
corrosive and reliable. Both kinds come in 
standard velocity and HI-SPEED (with solid 
brass cases like big game cartridges). Both 
are made in short, long, and long rifle. Both 
are Remington ammunition, so why argue? 
... Lf it’s Remington, it’s right! Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


O08 va par ore 


ANBOR 


ae a & ~ a 





he. 

KLEANBORE and KLEANBORE 
KLEANKOTE are made in short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Both 
standard and HI-SPEED velocity. 





“Kleanbore ” and “‘ Kleanbore Kleankote’’ are registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Ine. 
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YOUR SCORES 
at Skeet 


The single sighting plane, 
single trigger and reduced re- 
coil of the Savage Automatic 
Shotgun are especially ad- 
vantageous in the fast shoot- 
ing required for the second 
shot in skeet doubles. This 
accounts in part for the 


steady increase in the use of 


Savage Automatics by skeet 
shooters everywhere. 


Such fast shooting qualities 
are equally desirable in the 
field and suit the gun per- 
fectly for two purposes. 


MODEL 726, {illustrated} 
12 and 16 Gauge, 3-Shot. 


Handsome walnut stock, 
with fluted comb, and check- 
ering on grip and forearm. 
Receiver channeled and mat- 
ted inline of #& ep50o 
sight . he 3 


Send for literature describ- 
ing all styles, barrel lengths, 
bores, etc. 


on 
Hu nting 


Rifles 


A good time, now, to con- 
sider your future require- 
ments. See what's new in 
Savage Sporting Arms. Con- 
sult the Savage eile of bal- 
listics. Let your next rifle or 
shotgun be adapted precisely 
to the shooting you will do. 
Send for your copy of the 1937 
Savage Catalog. It describes a// 
Savage Arms... Hi-Power, medi- 
um-power, .22, ‘and target rifles; 
single, double, over-and-under, 
and automatic shotguns. 
SAVAGE MODEL 40 
with scope 

An ideal, bolt-action, Hi-Power 
Rifle for sheep, goats, and all big 
game shot at long 7 42°° 
range. Model 40 . . 

No. 30 Scope 
s 70 


— 
—_ 
oa” 


srporacion 

















ment ammunition came out in 1906.—C.A. 





RIFLE QUESTIONS | 


AN SWERED 
Use for Three Guns 


Question: Please tell me on what game the 
.30/40 Krag, the Model 30S Remington .30/06, 
and the Model 35 Remington automatic are 
most effective.—T. B. L., Id. 


Answer: The Krag and the Model 30S Rem- 
ington are effective on all kinds of American 
big game. The Remington is slightly more 
powerful than the Krag, but either is suitable 
for any game we have. Use 220-grain bullets 
for grizzly, and a few other kinds of game. 
Ordinarily the 180-grain bullet is used for both 
rifles. The Model 35 Remington is a woods 
rifle, or a shorter-range gun than the others, but 
one of the most deadly up to 150 yd. Beyond 
that, the velocity drops. The other two hold 
their momentum better. Because of the les- 
sened recoil, I prefer the Model 141 Remington 
to the automatic.—C. A. 


Gun for .22 Rim-Fire 


Question: Has there ever been a bolt-action 
repeating rifle built for use with the .22 Win- 
chester rim-fire cartridge? Are there any 
guns on the market chambered for .22 BB 
caps and .22 CB caps? What do you think is 
the largest gun necessary on this continent? 
Can a man become accustomed to this rifle so 
that shooting it every day would leave no 
muscle or shoulder soreness? —D. R. F., Cal. 


The Winchester company builds a 
bolt-action rifle, Model 67, for the Winchester 
.22 rim-fire cartridge. The Remington .22 Spe- 
cial cartridge is precisely the same and inter- 
changeable. It is a poor idea to use BB or CB 
caps in a .22 rifle. In these small cartridges, 
the priming compound is not diluted by enough 
powder, and will eat up the bore of your gun. 
The largest gun necessary in America is one 
chambered for the Holland & Holland .375 car- 
tridge. It has no very severe recoil, and plenty 
of power.—C.A. 


Running Jack Rabbits 


Question: When shooting at a running jack 
rabbit with a .22 rifle, using a 4X ‘scope with 
cross-hair reticule, where should you aim when 
shooting at distances of 25, 50, 75, & 100 yd? 
Should I lead them when shooting beyond 50 
yd.?—J. L., Col. 


Answer: 


Answer: The .22 isn’t a very good jack-rab- 
bit gun for running shooting. The bullet is too 
slow, and lacks killing power. With the rab- 
bits crossing the gun, not going away, I'd hold 
barely in front at 25 yd., 2 ft. ahead at 50 yd., 
4 ft. ahead at 75 yd., and 6 ft. at 100 yd. Some 
men shoot with a swing, the same as with a 
shotgun, and this would take up some of the 
lead.—C. A. 


Meaning of Cartridge Figures 


Question: What is the meaning of the cali- 
ber of rifies as usually given? How can one 
take the numbers, and figure the exact size of 
the gun? It has been my theory that the first 
set of numbers pertains to the diameter of the 
barrel, but, if so, what does the second set 
mean?—W.A.C., Mo. 


Answer: In many instances, the figures are 
merely a means to distinguish a rifle from oth- 
ers of a similar caliber. For example, the Sav- 
age .250/3000 tells everybody immediately what 
rifle and cartridge is meant. On the other hand, 
if only the caliber were mentioned, which is 
.25, nobody would know what rifle was meant. 
Back in black-powder days, the nomenclature 
was more uniform. For example, the first fig- 
ure was the caliber, those figures being read in 
hundredths of an inch, .40/100 in. being .40 
caliber, and so on. Then the factories added 
the powder charge, .25/20, meaning .25 caliber 
and 20 grains of powder to the load. The sec- 
ond figure often distinguished the case as well. 
Take the .45/70, and .45/90. The second case 
was longer than the first. By and by came all 
kinds of changes, so that little now can be 
taken for granted except that the first set of 
figures represents caliber. For example, the 
-30/06 means caliber .30, and that this govern- 








Don’t 
Get Lost 


rhis compass is sturdily 
built. Jeweled floating 
dial, Radium marked 
etal finish used by 


Explorers, Hunters, et 


gun 


In wood box, with con 


plete instructions. Posi 


$4.50 


ADIRONDACK TRADING POST 
DESKG 


tive Guarantee 


price post paid.. 





' OLD FORGE,"N. Y. 
riccfou? MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS, HEADS, FISH 


tan skins and FURS. Easily 
ea AT HOME BY MAIL. Wild 
~— e growing scarcer—big demand. 

a taxidermist, Mount for others, 










Big Fun, Real 
Hobby. Mour nt 
common speci- 
mens — no bm - 
game nee 


REAL PROFITS. in SPARE TIME, 
FREE BOOK ap 


FREE BOOK-—tells how YOU can learn this fine art 
quickly. Investigate. Send this minute. State AGE. 


N.W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. A3140MAHA, WEB. 










































Keep your rods and reels in perfect mdition . . 
them from injury caused by salt air and water . apply 
PIEROGSE. that stops all forms of corrosion. At your Sport 
i Goods Store 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 


protect 


12 L Street, S.£. Washington, 0. C 

















tion and fully guaranteed. No outfit is complete without it 
i : 


WINEHOLT CO. 







New], J. TARGET® APPERS 6 in 


REVOLVERS $8.75 


Designed for Trappers, Hunters, etc. Highgrade construc- 


22 Cal., Rim Fire, 9 shots. Extra heavy frame B lue steel 
with gold sight. Checkered walnut grip. Uses 22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges. 

HUNTER 10 inch...... $9.75 
Send only $1 with order. Pay balance t« yressman. Cartridges 
FREE for cash in full with order. Order ‘TO AY 


Box 43 WOODBINE, PA, 











Special Gun Sale 


New Zehna 25 Auto. Pistol................ $950 
a Marlin No. 39—22 Cal. 


Send stamp for FREE Catalog 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











‘Improves y your , shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target-——-make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
-rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 










F.W. King Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Euclid Arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio 












Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
te off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 











INLETTED CUN 


REQUIRE ABOUT 
4 ONE DAY TO FINISH 











Send $5 for Shocser P. eerless Walnut = — an \d 


ringtield, For completely finished Stock 


French Walnut oto extra. a and fit guaranteed. immediate 
delivery. Stocks of other popular Rifles and Shotguns avai! 
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Mad Wolf 


(Continued from page 48) 


end came unexpectedly. Two weeks had 
dragged by. The lines on Hawkins’s face 
had deepened, and there was a set look 
about his mouth. There had been a light 
rain the night before, and the wind had 
shifted, bringing a biting norther which 
numbed exposed fingers. 

“I’m riding over to Castle Canyon,” 
said Hawkins. “Want to come along?” 
I accepted the invitation, and saddled up 
a broncho, although there was work at 
the ranch that needed my attention. 

After following the south road for 
about five miles, we turned off and 
watered the horses at the Sink, disturb- 
ing a flock of mallards feeding there. 
I asked Hawkins why he had chosen 
Castle Canyon, and he replied that he 
just had a hunch. Pressed for details, he 
lapsed into silence. 

Castle Canyon has steep cliffs on either 
side, and the water-worn walls resemble 
towers and turrets of medieval castles. 
It is several miles long, and, starting at 
California Creek, gradually ascends to a 
level plain. We forded the creek, and 
Hawkins explained his plan. He was to 
ride back of the bluffs, and take his 
stand at the other end of the canyon. 
I was to continue through it, making as 
much noise as possible to drive the wolf 
out, if he was there, and Hawkins was 
sure that he was. 

I allowed Hawkins an hour to make 
the detour, and then, taking my rifle 
from its scabbard, spurred my horse be- 
tween the towering walls. My yells 
came crashing back to me from the 
cliffs. I could easily imagine how, in the 
old days a band of marauding Coman- 
ches might have given vent to their feel- 
ings as they rode through this canyon, 
and what a hair-raising effect the echo 
must have had on a listener. 


 ppredictee-s up, I thought I saw a gray 
shape slide from behind a rock and 
disappear, but I couldn’t be sure. Fox 
squirrels, disturbed by my war whoops, 
scrambled frantically up the canyon 
walls. The height of the walls began to 
diminish, and in a few hundred yards 
were but rocky knobs on the plain. As 
I rode out of the canyon, I heard a yell 
from Hawkins. Running off to one side 
was the wolf. 

Riding to the left to head him back, I 
saw Hawkins shake out his rope, and 
realized his plan. The wolf altered his 
course, and made a bee line for a thick 
growth of cactus half a mile away. Sid’s 
white horse leaped forward, and was 
soon running hard. The rider was trail- 
ing his loop. Fifty yards separated the 
wolf from his pursuer, when I saw Haw- 
kins stand in his stirrups, and twirl his 
rope. Fearing the wolf might dodge be- 
neath his horse, he was going to make 
an Arizona throw—the full extent of 
the rope. Hawkins kept that rope spin- 
ning, awaiting his opportunity. 

The wolf looked back over his shoul- 
der once, then unleashed a fresh burst 
of speed. The protecting cactus was 
close now. The rope snaked out, and the 
loop settled about the killer’s neck. As 
the horse suddenly checked his stride, 
the rope tautened, and the great, gaunt 
body of the wolf described a flying arc 
in the air. Wrenching his horse around, 
Hawkins spurred him to a mad run, and 
dragged the strangled wolf a quarter of 
a mile before he paused to survey what 
was left of his vengeance. 

“And that,” he said, as I rode up, 
“squares old Mescal.” 
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SRUAGE 
OVER -- UNDER 
GUN ‘35" 


DELUHE mopeL *395° 


In response to the growing demand for 
a good “over-and-under” gun at a mod- 
erate price, Savage is proud to announce 
this product of its master gunmakers. 

THE DESIGN and construction of this gun 
are the result of long and painstaking 
development and repeated shooting tests 
in the field. Take one in hand. At once 
you sense its excellent balance. You'll 
find it remarkably easy to point. The 
smooth, flowing lines of stock and fore- 
arm blend perfectly into the receiver. 


THE BARRELS, made of selected forged 
steel, are accurately bored and highl 
polished. Securely bolted to frame wit 
sliding locking bolt. Cannot shoot loose. 


THE ACTION is of simple, sturdy design 
incorporating coil ve and accurately 
machined and fitted sears and hammers. 


Model 420, 12 and 20 Gauge. Various borings for field, 
trap and skeet shooting. Selected walnut stock and fore- 
arm. Full pistol grip. Frame ornamente s*? = 00 
eee eee ee eee 35 
Model 430, (illustrated). Same as 420, except: Stock 
and forearm selected fancy crotch walnut, handsomely 
checkered. Fluted comb. Jostam anti-flinch SSBapso 
recoil pad. Matted sight line ontop barrel, & 

Send for descriptive literature. 
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Jot Ofthand 


By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 53) 


and don’t know what all this “Modle” 
stuff means. 

Make, Winchester. 

Cartridge, a .22 caliber, using approx- 
imately the .25/35 case, necked down, the 
shoulder longer and easier in slope, the 
neck about one eighth inch shorter. 

3allistics, about halfway between the 
.22 Hornet and the .220 Swift. 

Bullets, 46-grain and 56-grain open- 
point. 

Diameter, just over .224, or exactly the 
same as the .220 size we measured. 

Velocity, 3,420 and 3,100 foot-seconds 
for the lighter and the heavier bullets. 
Energy or poosh, 1,195 and 1,195 foot- 
pounds for the two. 

Velocity at 100 yards—and this is 
worth noting as the record high for loss 
of power in a short distance—2,590 feet 
and 2,492 feet. That is, the light bullet 
sheds 830 feet in just 100 yards, the 
heavier sheds 600 feet. That is, the 
lighter bullet sheds practically twenty- 
five percent of its velocity in these 100 
yards, the heavier sheds nearly twenty 
percent. 

The smack of the bullet is, of course, 
still more sadly reduced, being as energy 
varies with the square and not directly 
as the velocity varies. 

Wallop falls off forty-five percent with 
the light bullet, and about thirty-five 
percent with the heavier, all within 100 
yards. 


IGURES, 656 foot-pounds, and 773 foot- 
pounds. Hornet is about 675 to 700 

foot-pounds at muzzle, so, in effect, the 
new rifle hands out the Hornet muzzle 
smack to something 100 yards away. 
Also, the Hornet, in case you care, has 
2,600 to 2,650 feet in the latest loading. 

Purpose of rifle and cartridge. 

To persuade those brothers out in 
front to quit crying into their bandanas, 
and get up off the curb, and go on home 
where they belong. Winchester does not 
mind a lever-action sit-down strike, but 
it is depressed by a tearful one. 

The combination of rifle and hull give 
to the lever-action chap a very neat, 
light, and handy lever rifle with an ultra- 
high velocity, small-bore, cartridge, suit- 
able for anything from ground squirrels 
up to deer—within reason, which means, 
translated, within 100 yards or so, unless 
the hunter can pick his spot and hit it. 
This is always very practical, of course, 
on a running deer whose idea is to jump 
as many logs and bushes and put as 
many trees in line with you as can be 
done in a given time. 

Well, I am glad to see the lever guys 
get a break. 





Here is the Zipper's action open. The rear 
sight is a peep, which is mounted on bolt 
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The new Zipper in the machine rest. It would not shoot in this particular rest, due probably 
to the long barrel. The best groups by the gun in tests were two of 6 inches at 200 yards 


Contrary to rumors, we old, hard-boiled 
military-rifle shooters, bolt-action fan- 
ciers because we are used to the bolt, 
haven't a thing against the lever-action 
guys. We feel sorry for ’em, but we don’t 
dislike ’em. Not at all. We feel that they 
are nice guys—with something wrong 
with the bean or cabeza. 

This Zipper rifle, the lever brother will 
feel, is much faster to operate than the 
bolt. And so it is, if one is not used to 
the bolt. He’ll feel that the rifle is much 
neater and self-contained in outline— 
and it is. He'll be sure it will lie much 
more snugly in a scabbard under a laig, 
and it will. 

Without doubt, in the hands of the av- 
erage, untrained chap—the man who 
has not had occasion or chance to fire 
thousands of shots on a rifle range—this 
rifle is a much faster and neater and 
lighter and more effective bullet slinger 
than any bolt gun. 

The ‘scope fancier, the prone shooter 
who hunts his ’chucks and coyotes a la 
Injun, and wants to take them the first 
shot, near or far, would fancy the bolt, 
better stocked for a ’scope, heavier, prob- 
ably a bit more accurate, although this 
remains to be proved. I feel pretty sure 
that the .219 will have to appear in the 
Model 70 bolt gun, and that it will ease 
the Hornet out of the 70 bolt picture. It 
is a much more effective cartridge than 
the Hornet, yet with the Hornet’s rapid 
loss of velocity for the safety of the folks 
in the next township, with the Hornet 
type of report rather than that of the 
.220. But it will not handle so well 
through a Mauser-type magazine, of 
which the 70 is an example. 

The Zipper rifle has the same neat bolt- 
mounted peep rear-sight as the Model 71 
or .348, with easy screw-adjustment lat- 
erally or “windage,” as if such a sight 
were ever adjusted for wind, and with 
easy screw-elevation setting. 

The rifle is a bit long from the muzzle 
to the ground—or the other way around, 
—with its twenty-six-inch barrel, but 
this barrel is a very lovely, slim, tapering 
job that is anything but muzzle-heavy. 
The muzzle end is only .535 inch, and the 
difference between this and a half inch 
would never be noticed on the end of 
your nose. The little Remington .241 
automatic .22 is .565. 

Recoil—chiefly noise, practically non- 
existent. 


Noise, slightly more than Hornet, 
seemingly much less than .220. 

Weight of rifle, seven and one-half 
pounds. 

Accuracy? Sorry, boys, we don’t know. 
My friend, Ed. Pugsley, writes me say- 
ing they would be glad to know what we 
find in regard to accuracy, which means 
that they think it is pretty high, but the 
rifle had only one rear peep sight, O. K.., 
and one front bead-sight, not O. K. Two 
six-inch, ten-shot groups at 200 yards 
represented the optical possibilities of 
any of our social set. 

I suspect the cartridge is capable of 
nearer three inches, but the rifle would 
not shoot in our machine rest, due to 
the long, slim barrel, and our muzzle 
clamp which is set forward to clear the 
magazine. Until we put a ’scope on the 
gun, the ultimate accuracy will be a 
matter of conjecture. We know that six 
inches includes a lot of eye error. 

Winchester advertises the fact that 
the bullet loses velocity at a high rate, 
hence is relatively safe for settled coun- 
try. 

It loses velocity at entirely too rapid a 
rate. 

From the standpoint of the woodchuck 
hunter in a farm country, this rapid 
loss is well and good. From the stand- 
point of the coyote hunter or even the 
prairie-dog hunter who likes to try long 
shots and who has a township of open 
country back of the mark, a spitzer 
bullet at least as good as the .220 spitzer 
is highly desirable. 

The public still does not fully appre- 
ciate the enormous difference the spitzer 
point makes in retained velocity, in re- 
tained energy. 

Test on our standard steel plate was 
an impressive demonstration. 

The .220 spitzer soft point smacked 
through the half-inch plate at 100 yards. 
It drove nearly through at 200, making 
a deep round crater, badly bulging the 
back of the plate. 

The .219 made a feeble crater at 200, 
its steel displacement at 100 was much 
less than that of the .220 spitzer at 200 
yards. The difference was not all that 
odd 700-foot muzzle difference; it lay 
more in the high loss of velocity of the 
.219 after leaving the muzzle. And the 
.220 spitzer is far from being a good 
spitzer, it is a “sort of point” of about 
four diameters (Continued on page 85) 
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radius, against the six or seven diam- 
eters of a good point. 

But, alas, the spitzer and the tubular 
magazine of '94 sort must remain strang- 
ers, not only because of the undesirable 
idea of tickling a primer with a pointed 
bullet, but because of the battering a 
soft nose spitzer would get in such a 
magazine. 

Name of cartridge. How is a .224-plus, 
bullet a .219? 

Merely an intelligent way of keeping 
the name of the new cartridge clear in 
mind; of differentiating it from the score 
of other .22 caliber cartridges. 

No sooner had Remington released 
its .25 Roberts, as they then called it, 
than I get a couple of letters from 
good scouts wanting to know where they 
could buy this new .25 to shoot in their 
.25 Remington automatics. 

So I told Remington not to be goofs, 
and add still another confusing .25 to 
the list, but to call it .257 Remington 
Roberts, all of which the company did. 


ONSIDERING the pleasing .22 list—if 

Winchester foolishly called the new 
cartridge the .22 Zipper. All there is now 
to confuse the inexpert, casual cartridge 
buyer is 

.22 CB; .22 Short, .22 Long; .22 Long 
Rifle; .22 Extra Long; .22 Special; .22 
Short Rifle, (British), .22 Hornet; .22 
Center Fire; .220 Swift (not quite so 
confusing with the “0” added to it) .22 
Autoloading: .22 Automatic; .22 Hi- 
Power; the .22 Joe Doakes; the .22/4,000 
Joe Gish; the .22/5,000 Luke McLuke, 
and the .22 Pipe-Dream Special, those 
from the Joe Doakes on being brain- 
storms of private “designers,” and not 
loaded by any company, but still bally- 
hooed to add to the confusion. 

Just as my misguided friends, R. F. 
Sedgley and George Schnerring, put out 
what is a ballistic duplication of the .220 
Swift, but not the same cartridge and 
dangerous in that the ammunition might 
be mixed up. And, believe it or not, a 
lot of non-expert folks are still not sure 
that the .22 Hornet is not a rim-fire car- 
tridge, and might be shot in their .22 
automatics if the chamber were a bit 
larger! 

If rifles are known by their bore diam- 
eter, as has been the custom, such as the 
.30 Springfield, then the term .22 has al- 
ways been a misnomer, because the bore 
diameter of a .22 is not .22 but anything 
from .214 in pistols to around .219 in 
some rifles. So the .219 Zipper is merely 
a return to the accepted form of nomen- 
clature or thereabouts. 

Rifle holds six cartridges in magazine, 
one in chamber, seven total to save you 
figuring. Balance, junction of forestock 
and receiver, steady and yet fast-han- 
dling. 

Has the thoroughly uncalled for fea- 
ture of a five-inch down pitch. Not the 
least excuse for this in an offhand rifle. 
Three inches of pitch is ample, more is 
excusable only for a _ prone-shooting 
rifle. Result in Zipper, rifle points reg- 
ularly below the mark until you drag up 
the muzzle into line. Winchester regu- 
larly goes haywire on some such fea- 
ture as this. Ought provide for an ex- 
amination of the noodle or nut of the 
mug who is responsible, to find out if 
he ever shot a rifle in the field offhand. 

But a beautiful (Continued on page 86) 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


STAYNLESS AMMUNITION 


New FAST STEPPERS 


and Old Favorite Loads 


For Better Summer Shooting 
and All the Rest of the Year 


AKE advantage of the cream of Winchester’s 70 years of world leadership in 
the manufacture of better and better ammunition. Get more and more use, 
enjoyment and high satisfaction out of your shooting. 

Today the three outstanding developments in center-fire rifle cartridges adapted 
for year-’round use—tremendously increasing rifle shooters’ enjoyment—are the .22 
Winchester Hornet, .220 Winchester Swift and this year’s new .219 Winchester 
Zipper, just out. All pioneered by Winchester. These three cartridges, in their vari- 
ous Winchester Super Speed loads giving superb accuracy along with speeds of 
from 2,625 f.s. to 4,140 f.s., are representative. They say to you most positively that 
in center-fire ammunition Winchester shows the way. In the rim fire division like- 
wise, Winchester Super Speed cartridges have speeded up velocities and added 
power. In center-fire revolver ammunition also, notable advances have been made. 

And in all Winchester ammunition, new and standard popular Super Speed Stayn- 
less and regular Staynless loads, you get not only the true standard velocities, not 
only new higher speeds, not only super-fine accuracy according to the type of car- 
tridge being shot, but also extreme uniformity of performance. And all with 
Winchester Staynless priming—which means no rust in the barrel of your firearm. 
In center-fires you have besides the valuable non-mercuric feature. 


World's record Win- 
chester .410 Super Speed 
3 inch Skeet Shell. 





BUY WINCHESTER SHOT SHELLS 


OR skeet, trap shooting, all hand trap shooting, in 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges buy 

Winchester Ranger Shells. For their economy coupled with high dependability, 
target-powdering balanced pattern, and dependably maintained standard velocities. 
In 12 gauge, through 1936 and since holders of the world’s skeet record of 497 x 
500, made by K. C. Miller, of Tyler, Texas. ... In .410 gauge, buy Winchester Super 
Speeds. Used by the same shooter in winning the 1936 National Small Bore Skeet 
Championship with the record score of 100 x 100. Get Rangers or Super Speeds at 
your club or from your dealer. 

For Winchester Shot Shell folder FREE, please address Dept. r0-C 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 























































“WHAT CAN A 
GUY SEE IN 
TRAP SHOOTING? 


HETHER your shooting is 

done at skeet, traps or in the 
field, there’s no reason to wind up 
a day’s sport with a gun-cleaning 
session. Shoot Shur Shot shells! 
They have KLEANBORE priming 
—100% non-corrosive, non-pit- 
ting, non-fouling. You can forget 
all about cleaning your gun. 


And when it comes to shooting 


KLEANBORE and SHUR SHOT are registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 





ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE, * 


COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For Target & Sma conomical Ac- 
ing Maximum Velocity— Sate. Single Shot 
Ac non Hammer Fire— Hair rigger 
Safety eal. 177 or 22 or BB Price $7.50, Holster $1.75 
Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot 
BB Air Rifle $6.00. 5 Shot BB Repeater yy Rifle $7.50—at 
Dealer or Direct—No lic yD no uired—SAFE. e@ Only 

nuine Compressed & Rifles On the! Market. 
taiis— Targets Free Write Today for Introductory Offer. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. - B’way, St. t. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. U. S.A. 


. ia Hew aud 

Nature, sport, and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair werk. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Gooas on approval. Address 

Box J 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO, N.Y. 






















“SKEET... PHOOEY... 
DOUBLE PHOOEY! 






—Shur Shot is easy on recoil and 
hard on targets. It throws a bal- 
anced pattern. Remember—Shur 
Shot is a Remington product and 
“if it’s Remington—it’s right!” 


Remington 


Meus at ore 





zr IM CROW” CALL | 


and new 


» HAWK CALL 


Guaranteed World's Best 





our money back if these calls don't do the business—if they aren’t 
a most of ective calls you've ever used. Easy to blow. Natural. Long 
range. Non ee metal reed which absolutely can't stick. Stay 
in perfect tune. § », you can write your own guarantee and if not 
satisfied get your money back. Price $1 each, postpaid. Canada $1.10. 


J1&M MFG. CO., 126 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
——————————————_—_—_—— 





Lawrence HOLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 


or send tracing. *950 


ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 


Send 3c stamp for Catalog, 


No25 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 
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your own ammunition. 


PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
ce 






the cost of publishing and 






ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 


Our new Catalog and Hand Book tells about the fascination of making 
Also gives complete information (illustrated) on 
everything pertaining to guns. Send 20c for a copy. The 20c partially covers 


order. Requests from Canada, 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 


LOADING 


mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first 
send 25c. 








357 Hayes St., San Francisco 











Get an : All- Your GRIFFIN & HOWE Rifle 






For "Chucks, Coyotes, 
Game, Turkey Shoots 





Send for Folder—FREE 


“END us any shot-out Springfield Sporter, or other suitable 






Best telescope sights, G. 
& H. patented low q. d. 
micrometer mounts, exr- 
pert Sitting. Write for 
scope folder—F REE. 






30/06 or 7 mm. 








W bolt action rifle or action, to rebuild to your order in our popular, highly 

accurate Griffin & Howe sporting style, as shown, in any caliber listed at CALIBERS: 

right. Sight equipped according to your wishes. 99 Swi 250- 
We'll supply a new 24” or 26” fine alloy steel sporting barrel, add our new —. Ww 57 aon 8 _ 

imported walnut sporting stock as shown, with long cheek-rest and semi- biel. , mn. 30 06 — 


beavertail forend, fit ramp front sight base, ‘scope mount 


sights, standard telescope 
gunsling. as ordered. 


Or will rebarrel any suitable action for the new .219 Win. 


sight and mounts, sling studs, q.d. 


bases. metallic 


sling swivels, GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., 
Makers of Fine Rifles. - 
Zipper. 202-0 East 44th St., New York 
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combination, this Zipper and its car- 
tridge, the finest cartridge put into a 
lever rifle for all sorts of game up to— 
and including deer—if the shooter will 
be just a little reasonable about his 
ranges. 


Real Beavertails 


HOTGUN grips are either straight, 
S which means no pistol form, or else 

one of two forms of pistol grip, usu- 
ally bad. The one with the cap on it 
is the “full,” the one without, and sort 
of curved at the bottom, is the “half.” 

Practically all double-gun grips were 
designed to let the hand move back for 
the second trigger, and the sum total was 
a grip that might as well be straight as 
far as any virtue is concerned. There is 
no more excuse for this long form with 
a single-trigger gun than there is with 
a rifle. 

Well, the other day I missed a bird at 
skeet. Of course, this stopped the shoot, 
while all hands gathered around to mar- 
vel at this strange happening, and to 
commiserate with me. The shells seemed 
O. K., so the trouble had to lie in the gun. 

That night, tossing restlessly and try- 
ing to figure out this strange occurrence, 
I doped out an improved form of the 
Model 32 Remington I was shooting, in 
order to stop such happenings. 


The chaps up at Ilion, N. Y., in Frank 
Lefever’s department, made it for me 
from figures, drawings, blue prints, 


templates, prayer, and exhortations. 

I thought mebbe you'd like to see what 
a real shotgun grip looks like. The pic- 
ture, which I present herewith, cannot 
tell how this grip snuggles into the mitt, 
like a gal’s hand at a hay ride—not that 
you’d know, fraidy cat! 

To turn out such a grip takes a real 
stocker with knowledge of how to make 
agrip. All the figures and drawings this 
side of the brazen gate cannot convey 
the idea to a palooka stocker. I still 
don’t know who this lad is, but he’s the 
best in the game. In general, in the 
stock shape, in the wood, in the check- 
ering, in the fin- (Continued on page 87) 





Close-up of the beavertail designed by the 
author for his Model 32 Remington shotgun 





The grip of the same gun. The author calls 
it the finest shotgun grip he has ever seen 
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ish, and in the grip. It is the finest shot- 
gun stock I have seen. 

Figures mean little, but, in case you 
want to know, the distance, grip cap to 
center of trigger, is three and five- 
eighths inches; grip circumference is 
four and three-fourths inches. Single- 
trigger gun, of course, the Remington 
Model 32. The photo means more than 
figures. 

Beavertail. The beaver, which did so 
much to settle the West, and furnish 
scalps and amusement for the Indyans 
when they got next to the sport they 
could have with the trappers, developed 
a flat and queerly tapered tail. 

Some years ago, Ithaca turned out 
special single-barrel trap guns with fore- 
stocks of a new, rather flat and tap- 
ered shape, the taper widening toward 
the muzzle instead of toward the re- 
ceiver. This they called Beavertail, be- 
cause of a certain resemblance but the 
term has been grabbed off ever since for 
any hunk of walnut that is a bit wider 


| than the standard. 





E reason for the taper forward was 
because many old trapshooters thrust 
forward with the forward hand to ab- 
sorb some of the recoil with the spring 
of the arm, and, naturally, the taper 
aided in this. 

Under-and-over guns are likely to be 
pretty sketchy in the forestock, and 
markedly less comfortable than the fine 
“beavertail” type such as on the Win- 
chester double-barrel Model 21, the 
finest forestock yet turned out. 

As I wanted more weight in this gun, 
anyhow, I sent a set of figures to the 
boys at Ilion, and asked them to make 
up for me what I felt was a real beaver- 
tail forestock on a top-and-bottom gun, 
even if not entirely a thing of grace and 
beauty. The reason for more weight is 
that I have found by long observation 
that the hot shots in skeet practically all 
use heavy guns. More of them are heav- 
ier than eight pounds than lighter. If 
you doubt this, drop on the scales a few 
autos or pumps with Cutts Compensa- 
tors. The heavy gun is harder to stop, 
a favorite pursuit with skeet shooters, it 
carries through, it does not flop over the 
bird, and, in a long day’s shoot, it is less 
tiring than the light gun in 12 bore that 
shakes you up. 

The total weight of this 32 is eight 
pounds, six ounces, and it is a doll baby 
to shoot, specially with the lower tube 
which should always be the main utility 
barrel in skeet, and used for everything 
but station 8 and the doubles. Also, it 
has less recoil effect because of its low 
position. 

The photo shows this special Reming- 
ton beavertail, which is two and one-half 
inches wide at the front end, and two 
inches deep, measured from the top rib 
of the gun to the bottom. 

I have yet to find a skeet shooter who 
did not comment most enthusiastically 
on the feel of this forestock and the 
pistol grip. 

No, it is not standard equipment; it 
was built for one of the nuts who pester 
all gun factories. 

How did I shoot the gun?? Boys, the 
gun worked out 100 percent, but I am 
sorry to say that I ran into a bad case of 
shells. (Continued on page 113) 
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“You Named It Right” 
Xpett For Accuracy! 


XPERT .22’s have these 
major advantages—and you 
do not pay extra to get them: 


(1) GREATER 
ACCURACY 


resulting in closer grouping 
of shots at all ranges. 


(2) FLATTER 
TRAJECTORY 


minimizing changes in rifle 
sights for various ranges. 
XPERTS shoot to the same 
spot from day to day, with 
no need for fouling or warm- 
ing shots. 


(3) OUTSTANDING 
CLEANLINESS 


increasing the useful life of 
your favorite rifle. 
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Thousands are now shooting the new 
Western XPERT Long Rifle .22’s! The GREAT- 
ER ACCURACY of these new cartridges has set 
a new standard for rim-fire ammunition selling 
at a popular price! Flatter trajectory, yet 
XPERTS cost no more than ordinary .22’s! 


Why not shoot them in your favorite rifle? Get 
the thrill others are getting shooting winning 
target scores and drilling small objects with the 
first shot at 100 yards and more with telescope- 
sighted rifles! 

et. se improvements in testing and loading, 
and ballistic principles never before used in 
small-bore ammunition, make XPERT your big- 
gest money’s worth for all around use. 


They are SMOKELESS and NON-CORRO- 
SIVE! The lubricated lead bullets insure longer 
barrel life. Also available in .22 Short and .22 
Long, with comparable accuracy and uniform- 
ity. If your dealer’s supply isn’t in, ask him to 
stock them! Mail the Coupon for the valuable 
new 72-page Western Ammunition Handbook! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. F-19, East Alton, IL 





WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


FREE, NEW AMMUNITION HANDBOOK! 


 [T PPT rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrrriirirrrirrriiiii id 
Address. cccccccccceccecccceese sees e eres sess esses eee Se SESE SOSSOOOTOESOO SOLO OO OOOTO OOO OOOO OS 


Post CQ eRiccccndsssadncscrssccessodccseconccsovccoscesosocceseepl PTeTTT ITT 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. F-19, East Alton, Ill 
Send me a copy of your FREE, complete guide to modern rifle and pistol shooting —the 72-page 
WESTERN AMMUNITION HANDBOOK that tells all about the new XPERT .22’s and the com- 
plete Western line— World’s Champion Ammunition. 
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VER since guns equipped with com- 
pensators became popular on the 
skeet field, there have been protests 
against the use of the devices, and 

even talk of barring them from com- 


petition. As there seems to be consider- 
able lack of information on the subject, 
it may be time to state the case with- 
out fear or favor. 

Compensators are manufactured 
under patents by just one company. 
Under such circumstances, anything of 
a favorable nature said about such a 
device is good advertising, and anything 
unfavorable is the opposite. There are 
readers of sporting magazines who seem 
convinced that the editor of a department 
is hog-tied in the matter of an honest ex- 
pression of opinion on manufactured 
products, especially if such products are 
advertised elsewhere in the columns. 

These readers seem to think that, if 
anything good is said about a product, 
it is a salve to help the sale of adver- 
tising, or, if something unfavorable is 
said, it is either a club to scare the 
manufacturer into line, or punishment 
for failure to use space. At this moment, 
I have no idea whether or not compen- 
sators are scheduled to be advertised in 
OvutTpoor Lire this year. What’s more, 
it is none of my concern. 

When I was selected to edit the Skeet 
Department, I presume that, because I 
had invented the sport and have been 
active in its administration from the 
very beginning, I was supposed to know 
something about it, as well as about the 
equipment used. 

On joining the staff of OuTpoor Lirg, 
my instructions were to give the skeet- 
shooting readers all the help and all the 
straight, unbiased facts possible, and 
not be concerned with any other part of 
the business. These instructions I am 
pleased to follow, in the belief that the 
readers of this department, when they be- 
come convinced that, right or wrong, the 
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statements made herein are free from 
commercial influence, will be drawn 
closer in the best interests of skeet. 

Before we can decide whether the 
compensator is a legitimate article of 
skeet equipment, we must first under- 
stand what the device does and doesn’t 
do. The function of the compensator is 
to relieve some of the gas pressure, 
through ports in the side of the barrel, 
before the shot charge has left the con- 
trolling device at the muzzle. The im- 
mediate effect of this sudden reduction 
in pressure is three-fold—it reduces re- 
coil; it allows the shot body to feel the 
influence of the controlling device with 
less disturbance from gas blast or wad- 
ding; it produces an excessive muzzle 
blast. 

Now there is nothing new in the idea 
of interchangeable muzzles, of different 
degrees of choke, for one barrel. Ac- 
cording to Greener, an American gun- 
smith named Roper patented detachable 
chokes on April 10, 1866. So let’s forget 





COMPENSATOR OUTFIT. On the left, a 
spreader tube. Right, the slotted attachment 
into which are screwed the various tubes 
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Compensator and cylinder barrel patterns compared. Though 
the shot covers the same area in both instances, the pattern 
of the compensator, left, is even, while the other is patchy 


that phase of the compensator, and 
merely consider it with the so-called 
spreader tube commonly used on 12 
gauge skeet guns, since that gives com- 
pensator critics most concern. 

The three charges brought against the 
compensator as an alleged unfair aid to 
skeet scores are: 

1. The excessive noise disturbs othe 
members of the squad. 

-2. Because it lessens the recoil, it makes 
the shooting of a 12-gauge gun easier. 
3. It makes a pattern as big as a barn 
door; so big, in fact, that all the shooter 
is supposed to have to do is aim in the 
general direction of the target, and pull 
the trigger. 

Now let’s see how these three charges 
work out, being as fair as possible to all 
concerned. 

First, muzzle blast. Personally, I 
don’t enjoy such _ detonations, but 
whether I do or do not, I can’t see how 
any maximum of sound can be estab- 
lished on the skeet field. Shotgun shoot- 
ing always has been associated with 
plenty of noise. I have always felt that, 
if the man who shoots the gun can stand 
it, others standing behind him can. 

Second, reduced recoil. The compen- 
sator unquestionably cuts this down. 
So does a rubber recoil pad. So, to a 
lesser degree, does a shoulder pad on 
a shooting coat. If we talk about bar- 
ring one, we will have to bar all other 
efforts to save the shoulder. But skeet, 
so far as I have heard, is not a test of 
how much punishment a shooter can 
absorb, so I cannot find fault with the 
compensator on this score. 

Now let’s look at the third and most 
important complaint. No rule has ever 
been introduced in skeet to regulate the 
degree of choke on a shotgun. The size 
of the pattern is limited only by the 
number of pellets in the charge. The 
size of the area that can be covered 
evenly, with sufficient density to insure 
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Designed for better shooting with 
12, 16, 20, 28 and 410 gauge shotguns 


If you shoot a single barrel shotgun in single 
shot, repeating or autoloading type in any of 
the above gauges, you can enjoy the advan- 
tages of a Cutts Compensator. Every shot 
will be of even, uniform pattern, with reduced 
recoil. Wonderful for SKEET and hunting. 
Free illustrated folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to 
Outdoor Life, Desk 67, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. I'll bring you complete supplies and in- 
structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
week in your spare time. 








For Better Shooting— 
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the breaking of the target anywhere 
within the area, depends upon the 
boring of the gun. For our next point, 
we have to look to our ballistic experts, 
whose business it is to test loads in guns 
of all degrees of choke, and make re- 
ports on the different performances. | 
Their tests show that a cylinder bore 
of the same gauge will make just as big | 


|a pattern as the compensator with the | 
| spreader tube, but, where the true cylin- | 


der of the uncompensated gun is inclined 


|to make irregular and patchy patterns, | 


the compensator, while making no big- | 
ger pattern, distributes the pellets more | 
evenly all over the area, even to the 


| edges. 


& GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


We have no reason for questioning 
this, since it is well-known that the true 
cylinder, except in rare cases, makes 


| such unreliable patterns that few guns 





| 
| 


are bored today without some mild de- 
gree of choke to overcome the weak- 
ness of the true cylinder. Older skeet 
shooters will remember that loading 
companies, when they first saw the skeet 
light, came out with special skeet am- 
munition. 

In each box of 25 shells, there were 
19 standard loads and six so-called 
spreader loads to use on the straight 
incomers and the station 8’s. These 
spreaders went out of vogue because 
their distribution was unreliable. In 
other words, they had the fault that 
many true cylinder bores have. 


HE shooting fraternity has always 
welcomed improvements in arms and 


| ammunition, but, though there has been 


a great advance in shotgun ammunition 


|in late years, there has been little in | 





| 
| 


| compensated guns? 


|skeet away from 


shotgun boring within the last 50. If 
a new method of boring uncompensated 
guns, to throw an even pattern over 
all the target, were suddenly discovered, 


| don’t you believe the invention would 


be hailed with delight by skeet shooters? | 


Well, after waiting this long for such an 
invention to be perfected, we see the 
compensator come along and do what 
the cylinder bore fails to do. Count the 
number of compensators at any com- 
petitive skeet shoot today as evidence 
that the shooter, failing to get what 
he wanted in orthodox gun boring, was 
prompt to hop on something else that 
solved his problem. 

I fear we cannot talk about barring 
improvements in shotguns for a given 
purpose, such as skeet, whether such 
improvements are within the barrel or 
screwed onto the end of it. 
hear it said that the compensator led 
one of its original 
precepts—that of encouraging the use 
of a practical upland gun. Taking it as 
an engine of destruction alone, and for- 
getting the fact that carrying a gun is 
not one of the skeet shooter’s problems, 
is there anything more deadly on quail, | 
grouse, woodcock, and pheasants, within 
reasonable distances, that one of these 
If there is, I never 


| heard of it. 


A high percentage of competitive skeet | 
shooters has selected compensated guns | 


| as the most efficient they can get. On the | 


|who get along with 


| other hand, there are some pretty fair | 


shots including the national champion, | 
something else. | 


| But, if the time comes, when the skeet-| 


shooting public feels that scores are too} 


| high, or that the top shots are finding 





the sport too easy, the matter is easily 
remedied by two methods, both of which 
concern the shot load. 

To go back over old ground, a skeet 
target, edge-on, offers a trifle more than 
4 sq. in. to shoot at. We have seen so 
many unbroken targets with three holes 
in them that (Continued on page 90)' 


We often | 
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Favorite with 
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POLY CHOKE 


and You’re ready for 
Anything ... Any Time! 


With Super POLY CHOKE, any stand- 
ard automatic or repeating shotgun be- 
comes a universal gun that can be 
changed instantly to meet new shooting 
conditions. Whatever the game or target, 
a POLY CHOKE cameos gun will bring 
it down. Tested by America’s foremost 
wing shots over a period of years, POLY 
CHOKE has proved itself to the most ex- 
acting shooter for accuracy, pattern and 
range. Seven degrees of positive and two 
of reverse choke all in the same gun.... 
that’s POLY CHOKE! Yet it in no way 
materially disturbs the 
weight, feel or balance. 
Order your new’ gun 
POLY CHOKE equipped 
or let us bring your old 
favorite up to date for 
you. We furnish pack- 
ing carton and pay trans- 
portation both ways on 
your barrel (in U.S. A.). 
POLY CHOKE CO., a 
et 
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“9 Guns in 1” ; . 
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carton so that | can ship my gun bar- 
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WN 
YOUR OWN 


JUST THE WAY 
YOU WANT THEM 


It is easy to model your favorite lure out of 
Plastic Wood—it handles as easily as putty 
and dries to hard, waterproof wood that can 
be sanded and finished 
just like real wood. 
Hooks, etc.,can beset in 
Plastic Wood while 
soft. Sold at paint, hard- 
ware, variety stores, 










PROVEN BEST 
FOR GUNS 


More than four generations of sports- 
men have kept their equipment in tip- 
top shape with 3-In-One Oil. 
gun barrels clean and bright, 


Keeps 
inside 
and out—lubricates action parts—pro- 
Use 3-In-One also 
to preserve boots, saddles, etc. Sold 
by all dealers for few cents per can. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES-CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 


tects against rust. 



























Case of the Compensator 


(Continued from page 89) 


break. In 1% oz. of No 


pattern, one to a square inch, of 660 sq. 


in. Now the manufacturers of the com- 


pensator say that their spreader tube 
will make a 750 sq. in. pattern at 25 yd. 
If this is so, it is on the edge of thinness. 
The fact that it is more efficient than my 
figures would indicate is probably due to 
the fact that a target, to all intents and 
purposes, comes in contact with more 
shot than it should theoretically by cut- 
ting diagonally through the string. 

When we get ready to make skeet 
harder, we can either make the maxi- 
mum load for a 12 gauge gun 1 oz., re- 
ducing the number of No. 9 pellets to 
585, and the reliable pattern area to 
around 600 sq. in., or we can stipulate 
no shot smaller than No. 8, of which 
there are 410 in 1 oz., instead of 585 No. 
9’s. In either case, present cylinder-bore 
uncompensated guns, or compensated 
guns with the spreader tube, would be 
out of the picture because of sparse pat- 
terns, and guns of modified choke would 
be forced into use. 

However, this would leave the ob- 
jectors to compensators in the same po- 
sition they are now. The boys who use 
them would simply get out their little 
wrenches, and put on a tube that would 
hold the smaller number of pellets to- 
gether just enough to do the trick. Un- 
compensated guns, however, would be 
more likely to equal the patterns on this 
basis. In the meantime, there is not 
much you can rightly do about the com- 
pensator except swear at it, if you don’t 
like its looks or the sound it makes.— 
Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Don't Blame the Gun 


pT pode beginners in the shooting game 
have an idea they would become 
marvelous shots if they had the right 
gun and ammunition. I have taken up 
the subject of gun fit, and its importance, 
on various occasions, and, judging from 
the letters that result from such articles, 
I feel it necessary to explain the relation- 
ship that exists between proper imple- 
ments and the skill that is required to 
use them. 

For those who insist that a fraction of 
an inch in the dimensions of a shotgun 
stock, or a small variation in pattern, 
makes or mars shooting ability, I wish to 
say this: A naturally good shot can make 
a fair score with any kind of gun; a per- 
son who has never learned to shoot can- 
not expect to make a score with the fin- 
est gun that was ever made. A skilled 
mechanic can do a surprisingly good job 
with crude tools if he has to, but he can 
do far better with good tools. The per- 
son with no mechanical skill couldn’t do 
the job if he had a machine shop. 

Shooting is one of the most fertile 
fields for alibis. Let the average man 
miss a few good shots in the field, or let 
his score drop in skeet, and something is 
always to blame, except the fact that he 
did not point where he should have. If 
those whose shooting does not come up 
to their expectations would realize that 
the best gun in the world will not point 
itself, they would pay more attention to 
the importance of learning the principles 
of shooting and less to minor details 
of the game. (Continued on page 91) 


we assume it takes at least four pellets, 
or one to each square inch, to insure a 
. 9 shot, there are 
about 660 pellets, or enough to cover a 
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shot repeater that will ‘‘get’’ anything 
from woodchuck to 

small deer up to 300 38 
yards. It is the lightest a 
25/20 or 32/20 caliber 


repeater on the market, weighing 
only 5/2 Ibs. Only 25/20 caliber 
with 24” barrel, $19.95 each. 
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Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’—rig- 





| 

ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
| cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
| netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 


night and “beating a backlash.”’ 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c¢ post- 
ne Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
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| Case of the Compensator 


(Continued from page 90) 


We hear a lot about pitch, or the angle 
at which the butt of a shotgun stock is 
cut off. Take a man whose gun is pitched 
| up fairly straight, and finds it out after 
| his scores hover around the 80 percent 
mark. There, he says, must be his trou- 
ble. The gun has been making him over- 
shoot. 

Now, a good mechanic can get along 
with poor tools, but he prefers good ones 
because they are easier to use, and he 
can do his top work with them. So, the 
shooter, who has learned the art of 
shooting, is acting wisely when he figures 
out a gun that will make it easy for him 
to apply his skill. With less to overcome 
in the way of outside handicaps, his 
scores should be better. The beginner, 
too, is wise to select, or have selected for 
him, a gun that will not prove an out- 
and-out handicap at the very start, even 
though he could learn to shoot it if he 
tried. 

When I pick up some of the well-worn 
shotgun monstrosities which, in the 
hands of past masters, have made great 
records, I get impatient with myself, and 
all others, as we blame some compara- 
tively trivial detail of the beautifully de- 
signed and well-balanced guns of today 
for our own inability to point them right. 
It is only good, common sense to study 
out and use guns that make shooting 
easier and not harder. We try to help 
shooters do this through our discussions 
in this department, but the average 
| shooter, who is using a gun practically 
| the same as used by our best shots, can 
very well spend more time learning to 
| shoot it, rather than tinker with it con- 
tinually.—W. H. F. 


Sk: 84 
QUESTIONS 


| Revised Skeet System 


Question: Our club is still shooting the old 
system of skeet, but we are going to change to 
the new system very soon. Do you have a book- 
let that would give the leads on every station? 
I have been reading the articles in Outdoor 
Life on skeet, and have a fair idea of the new 
system, but would like something I could refer 
to from time to time.—C. E. W., Id. 











Answer: Of course, your club will want to 
change over to the revised system of skeet shoot- 
ing as soon as it is convenient. No skeet scores 
or records are considered official unless they are 
made according to official rules, and these in- 
clude the revised layout. There is nothing pub- 
lished that will give you the proper leads for the 
different stations. The reason for this is that 
no two persons see leads the same, and no two 
persons are able to shoot with the same prompt- 
ness.—W. H. F. 


Registering Skeet Club 


Question: Our club, the San Joaquin Power 
Club, has an up-to-date skeet field. Our field is 
not registered with the National Skeet Associa- 
tion, and we want to know what is necessary 
to register it—W. Y. B., Cal. 


Answer: Blanks for membership to the na- 
tional body may be obtained from The National 
Skeet Shooting Association, Inc., 275 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. The annual fee is $5. Your 
| club also will be listed in the annual rule and 
| average book. Any registered shoots that you 
| may hold mus’ also be recorded with the Na- 
| tional Association at a cost of $1, and, to have 

a shooter’s scores recorded he also must be reg- 
| istered. The cost of the individual annual-reg- 
istration card is $1.—W. H. F. 
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ora BRAND NEW REPEATER- 


an THACA 





A brand new 5-shot gun that you'll 


want to own—modern and stream-lined with ample hand checking and at- 
tractive game scenes. Safe bottom-ejection protects you from defective shells 
by means of solid steel top, rear, and sides (this feature also keeps dirt, rain, 
and snow out of the action). Light weight, natural “feel,” and easy handling 
make the new Ithaca Repeater a real “pointer”—which means more “dead” 


targets and more successful field shots. 


Three models—one lightweight for field use, $42.50; one with rampless ventilated rib 
and beavertail forend for skeet, $65.00; and one designed for trap-shooting, $86.95. 
Send 10c for illustrated descriptions plus catalog of Ithaca doubles. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 





ITHACA, N.Y. 








Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 
sented. The chapter on “Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are decribed separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Desk 67A 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BLADE OF 
FINEST 
SWEDISH STEEL 








LENGTH 8’’ 
OVERALL 


Fishermen, hunters, campers, wood work- 
ers—here’s a wonderful knife imported 
from Finland made by famous Finnish 
craftsmen. 4 inch sturdy hand-forged blade 
of finest Swedish steel, beveled and en- 
graved. Takes and holds razor-sharp edge. 
Made in one piece and extends to end of 
handle. Nickel Silver ferrule with handle 
of hardest Finnish curly birch. Genuine 
fitted leather case with safety belt clasp is 
included in this special low price of $1.00 
complete! Fully guaranteed. Dealers wanted. 


STODDARD’S 


370 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
- tata ag a TODAY #e#eeeee"" 


STODDARD’S 
370 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 
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complete with leather case an 








repaid, the Roya! Finn Knife 
safety belt clas Enciosed 
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e, Lam not fully satisfied, | wil! return the knife 
and receive my $1.00 back. 
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Model 056 
5-Shot Clip 
Magazine 
Repeater 


1” 


Many an experi- 
enced shooter has 
received the sur- 
prise of his life 
when he first tried 
out his Stevens 
Buckhorn.22 Rifle. 
Such accuracy is 
’ hardly expectedina 
rifle so moderate in price. 
But results tell the story. 
Sure, you'll enjoy the great 
variety ofshooting provided 
by the Buckhorn’s Combi- 
nation Sighting Equipment. 3- 
aperturerear peep sight... fold- 
ing open middle sight . .. hood- 
a ramp front sight with 3 in- 
sert posts. You'll like its full- 
size, black-tipped stock; rug- 
ged, easy-working bolt; fast 
action and independent safety. 
You'll like its crisp, snappy 
ejection. But. . . just see how 
close it will group 10 shots at 
100 yards. And figure out what 
you can do witha .22as accurate 
as that! 


Send for folder that fully 
describes all 6 Buckhorn 
models, plus 3 models 
mounted with low-priced 


Arms Company ‘in 
1 ion, of Savage Arms Corpora’ 


100-43, 
oe fol 


i d 
3 erste Buckhoro .22 
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A Cruise as a Vacation 


long cruise are overlooking one of 

their most enjoyable privileges. It is 
doubtful whether any other diversion 
can take a person so completely out of 
the humdrum of everyday care as voyag- 
ing down a cool, sun-bathed lake or 
stream in a comfortable craft that can 
head immediately to almost any point 
the skipper’s fancy dictates. 

For most owners, however, the dis- 
tance they can cruise is limited by the 
time they can give to it, which in many 
cases means two vacation weeks. A 
jaunt of many miles can be made in this 
time, and the trip can be thoroughly 
pleasurable if the boat owner does a lit- 
tle careful planning before he starts. 

Most important of all the problems, of 
course, is the choice of route. This coun- 
try is fortunate in having numerous coast- 
al streams and countless lakes, a tremen- 


Bien owners who have not yet taken a 


, dously long coast line, and great inland 


rivers. In the East, the rivers flowing in- 
to the Atlantic, the inside passage that 
reaches from New York to Florida, and 
numerous canals afford some of the 
most interesting cruising water in the 
world. In the Middle West are the Great 
Lakes with their many harbors, and 
broad, open waters, and the Mississippi. 
A trip on the river’is one of constantly 
changing vistas. Most of the Mississip- 
pi’s tributaries likewise offer tempting 
opportunities to the cruise-minded boat 
lover. The Pacific Coast has its several 
streams, and its inside passage to the 
North. Personal preference, will, of 


course, determine the route selected, but, 
with only a limited time at his disposal, 
the voyager naturally will choose one 
that offers as few navigational obstacles 
as possible, so that, wasting little time, 
he can travel a greater distance. 

Once the route has been selected, it’s 
wise to get all the information you can 
about the water. Charts covering every 
inch of navigable water are readily avail- 
able at nominal cost. These include 
charts and maps of general areas, and 
detailed, large-scale charts of harbors. 
Charts of both inland and coastwise wa- 
ters may be obtained from the U. S. 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., 
while topographical maps of the coun- 
try to be visited are supplied by the 
U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 
For Canadian waters, 
charts can be obtained 
from the Canadian 
Geological Survey, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

With the aid of the 
charts, you will be able 
to plot your course, 
and estimate your run- 
ning time. For the 
average craft, 35 to 60 


Loading the food supplies 
before the start of a 
trip. You'll need plenty 


miles a day can be covered in comfort 
Depending upon the nature of the stream 
and your own wishes, you can plan over- 
night stops somewhere within those dis- 
tances. You will, of course, stop where 
needed supplies can be obtained easily 
The cost of cruising can be as low or 
as high as you wish to make it. Long 
cruises in big boats naturally will cost 
more than short trips in light craft. Still 
it is possible to strike an average. For 
four persons aboard a cruiser, about $10 
a day will cover the cost of food and fuel 
In an outboard, two persons can get 
along splendidly on about $2 a day. 
Outboards have no business on the 
open sea, but they do have a definite 
use in cruising. (Continued on page 94) 
























A fleet of small boats cruising the historic Erie Canal which connects Lake Erie with the Hudson River, one of many canals in the East 
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ET the speed control . . . flick the priming lever .. . snap the 
starting cord... it STARTS—+hat quick—that simple! Evin- 
rude starting ease is a new kind of starting ease . . . Evinrude’s 
own ... the dominant, overshadowing feature of Evinrude’s ad- 
vanced performance. It is “stock equipment” on every Evinrude 
model . . . you can’t buy an Evinrude without it! Evinrude easy 
starting begins (but only begins) with Evinrude’s perfected Super- 
Magneto ignition system. Positive primers provide a rich, “spark- 
grabbing” starting mixture. Carburetors are specially designed to 
make “flooding” practically impossible. Automatic Exhaust Reliefs 
provide open, unhampered passage of exhaust until motor reaches 
normal revolutions. Every detail of design is co-ordinated toward this one 
definite end . . . easy, instant starting! 


When you choose an Evinrude . . . the 15- 
pound Scout or a Streamflow Sportsman, 
Sportwin, Fisherman, Lightwin . . . or one 
of the superbly smooth and _ brilliant ; € 
“fours” .. . you automatically possess the gic aon SP ORTWI! 
finest quality any outboard can have... . Milwaukee inte; 


range 


fast, dependable easy starting. Catalog free. e eands 589 


Address EVINRUDE MOTORS | Subject to 
5188 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | Change 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada : without 
Notice 
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e NEW EVINRUDE SCO UT 


Most sensational boating development of the year 

o i - + + & complete outboard with streamlined Hooded 

‘ Power, finger tip controls, sealed underwater silenc- 

— ing ... and it weighs only 15 pounds, costs only 
3 cents an hour to operate, sells at the lowest price SEND 


a in Briard aon, Heal for rombon.§ > roR 
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New Elto 
Palcutsthe 
cost of outboard 
motoring to the lowest price 
in history! Never before has 
there been a motor so inex- 
pensive to buy or to operate 
++ «never one so light, handy 
and easy to start. Runs 6 
hours on a single gallon of 
fuel; drives average boats at 
twice the speed of oars. 
Write today for free catal 
of 6 Elto models for 1937. 
The 2212 lb. Ace, only $47.50. 
The popular Handitwin, onl j 
$67.50. Address, EVINRUD tA 
MOTORS, 5191 N. 27th St., 





WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. tte Pe 
Prices subject to change i, 
without notice, NA 





































ON YOUR OWN HOOK! 


You can troll with a spinner 
or cast with a plug... an Old 
Town is nimble and quick. A 
twist of the paddle will turn 
you about... bear down on 
the blade, and you leap! You 
can glide to the pools where 
they’re biting ... match 
skill with the gamest fish. 
An Old Town is true to the Indian birch- 
bark. It’s light, but it’s tough and steady. 
Find out how easy it is to own an Old Town! 
Prices range from $73. Write for a free cata- 
log showing paddling, sailing and sponson 
models. Also an assortment of outboard 
boats for sport. Rowboats and dinghies. 
Write: Old Town Canoe Company, 376 
Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 








B&E PORTO BOATS” 


are et ae a. 
*ACT, RIGID, SEA- 
FOLDING BOAT jot nde 


Take anywhere you or 


LIKE LUGGAGE your car can go. Easy 

to assemble in a few 
minutes. Can't sink. Used on Navy Seaplanes. 5 new 
models, 10° and 12° square stern rowboat, 10°, 13° and 16’ 
canoe. Handles Outboard Motor. New low prices. Circular 


ree. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 









44 models. Composite or All- Wood 
7 to 24 feet. $30.00 up. Meet all require 








12d ST. PENN YAN, N. ¥. 
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A Cruise as a Vacation 


(Continued from page 92) 


There are all manner of small boats, nev- 
er taken out of their home lake or bay, 
that can be converted into cruising craft 
by the installation of proper equipment. 
The impossible should not be expected, 
and small boats should not be taken in- 
to waters for which they were never in- 
tended. 

Before taking a boat on an extended 
cruise, it’s a wise plan to take a short, 
shake-down trip to see how every part 
is functioning. Any troubles that de- 
velop should be remedied. The experi- 
mental cruise also will enable you to de- 
termine how much fuel the engine con- 
sumes at a given speed, and thus decide 
which speed is the most economical. Ac- 
curate knowledge of fuel consumption 
also will enable you to determine just 
how often you will have t6 stop to refuel. 
Some saving in the cost of fuel is some- 
times made possible by changing pro- 
pellers. A propeller that is most efficient 
at high speeds invariably boosts fuel 
consumption when the motor is turning 
at cruising speed. Even if a new pro- 
peller reduces a boat’s speed by a mile 
or two an hour, it is often advisable to 
make the change, for the saving in fuel 
can be considerable. 

After you’ve taken your boat on its 
shake-down run, and have made the 
necessary adjustments to the engine, 
examine the hull carefully for possible 
weak spots. Then see that stern bear- 
ings, rudder, and pipe connections are 
tight, and that the steering gear is in 
good shape. Clean the hull inside and out 
before loading, and check over every- 
thing aboard to see how much can be 
left behind safely, and to learn whether 
any ought to be replaced before setting 
out. The tanks should be filled to their 
capacity with fuel and oil. 

For short trips, the equipment need not 
be extensive, both clothing and food 
being limited to essentials. For longer 
cruises, you will get more fun out of the 
adventure if you take conveniences 
along. There are, however, a few es- 
sentials needed on every cruise. Among 
these are a stove, a light tent for camp- 
ing ashore, sheets and blankets, flash 
lights, binoculars, a belt ax, cushions for 
seats, cooking utensils, a sealed jar of 
safety matches, books and magazines, 
rifle or shotgun, fishing tackle, extra oil, 
and a spare propeller. The stove can be 
designed for either gasoline or kerosene, 
but if it uses the same fuel as the boat 
engine, no extra storage space is needed. 
The cushions should be of the type that 
will pass inspection as life preservers. 

Besides these things, every boat should 
carry navigating equipment. A compass 
is an essential even if the route lies 
along protected waterways. Then you'll 
need the prescribed navigating lights, a 
regular anchor and a heavy one, togeth- 
er with enough line, charts, an aneroid 
barometer in good condition, and bump- 
ers to protect the hull. 


LTHOUGH it may never be needed, a 

first-aid kit should be taken along. It 
should include an unguent for sunburn, 
a germicide, aspirin, soda tablets, a laxa- 
tive, small scissors, gauze bandages, a 
medicine dropper, adhesive tape, and a 
remedy for seasickness. 

Tools for making minor repairs to the 
engine and hull will be found a safe- 
guard against delay. In addition to the 
usual engine tools, take some carpen- 
ter’s tools, a supply of nails and screws, 


marine glue, calking iron, cotton, putty, 
white lead, and composition-wood filler. 

Comfortable sleeping is important on 
a cruise of any length. When the boat is 
a canoe or other small craft such as an 
outboard and sleeping must be done 
ashore, sleeping bags are adequate. Air 
mattresses, too, are comfortable, but 
these must be inflated every night. If 
the boat is large enough, you can make 
an excellent sleeping pad by sewing to- 
gether two pieces of 8 to 10-oz. canvas, 
30 x 72 in., filling it with cotton batting 
and kapok. 

Plenty of food should be taken along, 
for bad weather may cause delays. The 
food first of all must be nourishing, and 
in the second place must be varied 
enough to keep it from becoming monot- 
onous. The usual method is to stock 
canned goods and staples before the 
start, and then pick up milk, butter, 
eggs, meat, and fresh vegetables as you 
go along. Japanned bread boxes make 
fine containers for food. All supplies 
should be stored carefully so they will 
not shift in rough weather. Appetites 
vary, so it is not possible to draw up an 
iron-clad list of provisions. 


LOTHING carried on a cruise should 

include heavy as well as light gar- 
ments, for the weather is cool on the 
water at night. Duck or khaki trousers 
are all right for. most summer cruising, 
but there will bé-dull, cold days when a 
pair of heavy blues will feel more com- 
fortable. For footwear, take along two 
pairs of sneakers, but avoid crepe-rub- 
ber soles, since they stick to decks wet 
with salt water. One or two sweaters 
will come in handy, and even a leather 
jacket may be needed. Bathing suits, 
of course, are indispensable to complete 
enjoyment of a cruise, and gloves will 
save you blisters when you have to work 
on the engine. 

Above all, take companions who will 
be congenial. If you're one of those lone 
wolves who like to go it alone, you'll 
not need to worry about this, but most 
men feel the need of companionship. 
And there’s nothing like being on the 
same boat for days at a time to show up 
a man in his true light. 

Carrying cash on a trip to defray ex- 
penses is not advisable, since travelers’ 
checks can be had at small cost, and are 
readily cashed almost anywhere. Should 
you intend to leave your boat unguarded 
anywhere en route, be sure you have 
adequate locks on all movable equipment. 

And, as a final tip, don’t try to adhere 
rigidly to a schedule. Nothing will be 
found more irksome than constant 
straining to be at a certain point at a 
certain time. On the other hand, you 
can’t have a satisfactory trip, especially 
if the time is limited, if you travel only 
when the spirit moves you. So strike a 
happy medium. An early start will let 
you cruise in the morning, which is the 
most enjoyable time of day. If you eat 
heavily only at breakfast and dinner, 
with a light lunch at noon, you'll be able 
to cover a great deal of water, and ‘still 
be able to tie up before 5 o'clock, leaving 
you long evenings in which to do what 
you please ashore. In the evening, snug 
everything down,.¢heekK your fuel, shut 
off the gasoline supply, ahd, before turn- 
ing in, take a look at the’ cable and‘dan- 
chor to make sure you'll be in the same 
country when you awake that you were 
when you went to sleep.—W™m. Jackson. 
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shape?—H. H., Wis. 


kayak for one and two persons is as follows: 
one person, 10 ft. long, 32 in. beam; two per- 
sons, 12 ft. long, 32 in., or more, beam. Plywood 
is satisfactory for the bottom, if it can be ap- 
plied. This plywood bottom could be best used 
by covering both plywood-covered bottom and 
sides with canvas in one piece. Ribs should 
remain the same spacing when plywood is used. 
Covering the plywood with canvas makes it un- 
necessary to waterproof the plywood, and at the 
Same time protects the plywood thoroughly from 
warping or separating. —W. J 





Answers to 
Boating fans 


Cooling System 


Question: I own a four-cylinder Star speed- 
boat, which has been used in salt water. I in- 
tend to use it on a lake. I have been told that, 
when a boat is taken from salt water and put in 
fresh water, the water jackets clog. If this is 
so, will you kindly tell me what can be done to 
prevent it?—J. F., Conn. 








Answer: The water jackets won’t clog in 
fresh water. It is the action of salt water that 
deposits the scale and rust which cause clog- 
ging. An automobile engine was designed to be 
run with fresh water as a cooling agent, and re- 
turning it to its native element should not be 
injurious 

R ig it in salt water, however, may have 
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Outboard Motor 


oars and sail rig. 


Build Yours 








some scale, which should be removed 








by poking a wire through the passages to loosen 
it, and then flushing the passages with water.— 


Outboard Misses 


Question: My Johnson Model 300 outboard 
motor runs fine for about an hour, and then the 
power decreases. The engine misses fire, though 
it does not stop altogether. After stopping for 
awhile, it will run as well as ever. It is lubri- 
cated according to directions. The motor was 
new in 1935.—C. A. P., Ky. 







un for all 
the family. 





Answer: The trouble with your motor may 
be caused by any number of conditions, but, 
without making a personal examination, I'd 
say your gasoline-tank vent hole was stopped 
up. After a period of operation, the air is con- 
sumed in the tank, and the engine stops until 
air is readmitted by other paths. Then the 
motor starts again. Examine the vent hole, and, 
if it is closed, remove the dirt that clogs it.— 


W. J. 


Of for Adventure Land 
with a portable Mead Ki-Yak 


Boat Dries Out 


Question: A friend and I built a 16-ft. boat. 
We haul it to a lake and back on a trailer. If 
we don’t use it for some time, it dries out. We 
are going to waterproof it with something that 
won't make the boat too heavy for two men to 


carry. What material would you suggest?— 
J. S., Minn 


ox"? ) 







Answer: A wood boat, alternately in and out 
of the water, will always leak. There does not 
exist a preparation to render an all-wood hull 
permanently water-tight, aside from a _ thick 
coating of tar. The only manner in which such 
a boat may be rendered permanently water-tight 
is to apply a canvas cover, preferably glued to 
the bottom. Use 8 or 10-oz. canvas, cemented 
with canvas cement.—W. J. 


Kayak Construction 


Question: I am planning to build a duck 
boat of the kayak type. What length and width 
should I build for one person? For two per- 
sons? How would plywood serve for the bot- 
tom instead of canvas? How far apart should 
the ribs be if this is used? The veneering I 
would use would be three-ply and is a trifle 
more than % in. thick. How could the seam be- 
tween the bottom and the sides be made and 
waterproofed? How could I waterproof the 
veneering sc it wouldn’t swell and warp out of 


Easy to portage, CK-1 weighs 
only 20 Lbs 


Hoist your Mead sail and off you go 


Below) Ideal for fishermen! 


Answer: The minimum width and length of 
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Just think iild this remarkable 


new portable boat at amazing low cost! Mr. Esler 
built his CK in 4 evening ind you can do the " 
same! Model CK-2 weighs only 30 lbs—Model CK-3 The 60-Ib. OR-2 makes 


- . rowing a pleasure! 
only 40 lbs and Model CK-1 only 20 lbs! Our new 


sensational OK-2, the portable Outboard Model, 
weighs only 50 lbs complete! Assemble yours at 
home in 4 evenings, then it’s always ready to go any- 
where by hand or car for fishing, hunting, camping, 
touring! Mead Ki-Yaks are safe. Leakproof. Sea- 
worthy. Our entirely new, patented, and EXCLUSIVE 
small-boat construction method saves two-thirds the 
usual assembly time and nearly one-half the factory- 
built costs. The strongest, lightest, portable boats of 


their kind The most inexperienced boy or man can OK-2 with complete 
loads of 











do an assembly job to be proud of because every part gall rig... funt 
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But get your own Ki-Yak ready now for vacation or 

for sale to friends and neighbors at big profit! The 


cost is surprisingly /ow and you can even pay a little 
at a time on our “‘Progre e Group Building Plan’’ 


Mead Ki-Yaks are also available factory-1ssembled, OK-2 as motor boat. Cone 


vertible to sail or rowboat. 





ready for the iter. Every Sportsman should know all 
the details about America’s most beautiful, portable 
small boats—and how you can build your own in a few 
hours at home! Send Cou; nd 10c 
(postage-handling charge) for latest circu- 
lars showing 5 ual ph of Mead 
Ki-Yaks, Low introd Prices, $6.00 
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OUTBOARDING 


Air cooling—no water pump or heavy jacketing to clog 
and corrode! Streamlining—no exposed moving parts! 
Ignition designed by aircraft experts for instant start- 
ing! Full 180-degree steering! Full-level tilt-up! Outside 
controls and fuel-fill! Silenced underwater no-fume ex- 
haust! Bendix quality! Here's outboarding at its top 
grade—for fishing, for work or for carefree water-fun! 


Magneto $9459 Batt. Ign ‘4 All-Electric $ 
Model SM 71 0 Model! SB 50 Outboard 36°° 
All Prices F. O. B. South Bend 


15,000-VOLT 
IGNITION! 






(less batteries) 


Sensational new magneto 
delivers hottest spark ever 
known to outboard motor- 
ing—even at low 
cranking speed! 
Rugged! Perma- 
nent magnet life. / ~ 


GET THIS (osm, 
FOLDER! 

BENDIX MARINE 
PRODUCTS Co. 
Subsidiary of Bendix 
Aptation Corp 


dix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 
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AIR-COOLED 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 








‘THOR 


OUTBOARD 
| MOTOR 


Enjoy the easy start- 
ing, all steel rugged- 
ness of THOR. 


Thor made it possible 
for you to own an Out- 
board for less than 
$50.00 

Write for Free Circular 

Canadian Distributor 
THOR OUTBOARD MO. 
TORS OF CANADA, 89 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 
Export Mer. 

JULES DIERCKX, 136 
fae 16th St., New York, 
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rm Mfg. Co. 
Dept. OL- 4 








Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
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MULLINS METAL BOATS 
CAN’T SINK 


Compare Mullins values with any in the world 
—Row Boats, Inboard and Outboard Motor Boats 
Mullins boats are 





—there’s nothing like them. 
metal—no calking, water-logging, warping or 
splitting, and they can’t sink. Write for details 
and complete literature. Address Department L. 


MULLINS BOAT CORPORATION 
Established 42 years ago at Salem, Ohio 
NOW AT OIL CITY, PA. 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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To Carry Canoe 


j= best way I have found to hold a 
canoe in place on top of a car is to use 
two old inner tubes. Tie a piece of rope 
to each end, throw the tubes over the 
canoe, and tie ropes to any solid part of 
car, or to bumpers. There is never any 
slack in this hitch, and the canoe al- 
ways stays where you place it.—Guy F. 
Lindsay, Vt. 


Improvised Boat Anchor 


N EXT time you go fishing to some out- 
of-the-way place, and don’t want to 
be burdened down unduly, try the fol- 
lowing for boat anchors: Fill two bur- 
lap bags with sand or stones from the 
stream or lake shore. When you get to 
the place you wish to anchor, tie ropes 
to the sacks, and drop them overboard. 


They are especially desirable when it is 
very windy and you wish anchors heav- 
ier than usual. When you're through 
fishing, just dump out the contents of 
the sacks, and use the sacks to carry the 
fish home.—G. J. Korn, Mich. 


Gougeless Oarlock 


ype pin-type oarlock usually found on 
rowboats causes frequent complaint 
among boat owners because of the way 
it gouges the oars. The oar slides up 
and down on the pin with each rowing, 
cutting deeper and deeper. To remedy 
this, cut the riveted heads off the pins, 
replacing them with new nails that have 
been cut just long enough to permit a 
neat riveting job. Then stick them 
through the oars, placing washers on 
either side until, when riveted back on the 
lock, the oar is held firmly in the middle 
and thus can’t slip up or down.— Rodney 
Douglass, Mich. 
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Anglers Aren't Born 


(Continued from page 33) 


stream. That’s all.” There was a world 
of philosophy in those words, but that 
I discovered later. 

During the hunting and fishing season, 
Ted couldn’t be depended on to paint 
houses, though he was the finest work- 
man in the vicinity. Once I yelled at 
him from the sidewalk that I was going 
fishing. He was swinging in a bos’n’s 
chair at the top of the Methodist steeple, 
and painting away like a rational hu- 
man being. When he heard the word 
“fishing,” he nodded, and loosed the rope. 
Down he came from the dizzy height like 
a spider dangling from its web. 

“Rising water,” he panted when he 
reached the ground after his hair-rising 
descent. “Finish the darned steeple to- 
morrow. Come on. Let’s go.” 

The first time I fished with him we 
started at the headwaters of Rocky 
Brook, and followed it down. In a short 
time, Ted was far behind. I sat down, 
and waited. An hour passed, so I went 
on flipping the bait into likely pools, and 
splashing through the shallows. I ate 
my lunch alone under a pine, smoked, 
and waited another half hour. Ted 
didn’t show up, so I kept going. I caught 
six small trout that day, about enough 
for one moderately hungry man. Ted 
came slogging along about dusk, climbed 
the bank, and sat down beside me. 

“How many?” I inquired. 

“Don’t know yet. Guess I'll look them 
over.” He held the basket upside down, 
and shook it gently. In a mass of 
green fern they dropped out—twenty- 
five beautiful trout anywhere from eight 
to ten inches long. I looked at them, and 
sighed enviously. I felt humiliated, dis- 
gusted. I had caught six, and, fishing be- 


hind me all day Ted had come back with 
a basketful. 

The next time we went out was Sun- 
day. Ted’s wife objected to Sunday fish- 
ing, so he sneaked out before daylight, 
crawled over half a dozen fences, and 
joined me when he was out of sight of 
the house. He had his boots under one 
arm, a hangdog expression on his face, 
and was gnawing a corned-beef sand- 
wich. I asked him if he had any trouble. 
“No,” he said. “Don’t expect that till I 
get back.” Then he laughed. That laugh 
of his was worth a million dollars. 

This time I resolved to watch Ted to 
see what kind of magic he used. I took 
one side of the stream, and he the other. 
When he moved, I moved. When he 
stood still, I kept my eyes on him and 
waited. To my surprise, he fished the 
shallows as well as the pools. From a 
rifle not more than three inches deep, 
he hauled out the first trout. He put it 
in his basket, rebaited, and fished the 
rifle again without moving a step. Four 
times he tried it, and took another step. 

His bait followed the plunging water 
into a pool, circled around with the cur- 
rent, and dropped to the bottom. I would 
have moved on then. My theory was that 
if it wasn’t snapped up immediately 
there were no fish. 

Ted hauled back the hook three times, 
and put on a fresh worm, leaving the 
ends squirming. The last time it was 
struck by something that seemed intent 
on ripping out the bottom of the pool, 
and wrapping the line around it. It was 
another eight-inch trout, which he laid 
beside the first one. 

We moved on. With painstaking care 


he parted a (Continued on page 97) 
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Anglers Aren't Born 
(Continued from page 96) 


thick growth of bushes to reach a hole 
under a shelving bank. I had passed the 
place many times, and never gave it a 
second look. Too much work. Ted short- 
ened the line, and poked it through the 
brush. It caught half a dozen times on 
limbs and roots. Each time he patiently 
worked it loose, and tried again until he 
finally got the worm into the water. 

I heard a splash, followed by a swish- 
ing sound as though some one were oper- 
ating a giant egg beater. Hooked! But 
how could he be got out? That was 
where Ted displayed still more patience. 

Holding his line taut, he inched his 
way into the hole. Springy branches 
smacked him in the face, and knocked 
his hat off. I could hear cloth ripping on 
briers, and at intervals, Ted’s muttered 
exclamations. 

In the course of time, Ted came out, 
looking as though he had been run fore 
and aft through a concrete mixer—but 
he had the trout. It was nearly twelve 
inches long, and plump as a partridge, 
worth a hundred times the effort. Right 
then, I began to do some thinking. 

So that was the way Ted fished. He 
covered the stream. No water too un- 
likely, no place too difficult. That was 
the way he got the trout. It wasn’t skill, 
if by skill is meant tricks in handling 
rod and line. It was perseverance and 
patience. 

I tried it right then and there, and 
learned for the first time that trout feed 
facing swift water, even in shallows. 
Splashing noisily through the water to 
fish only the deep pools may net a few 
big ones, the pampered beauties that 
wait for titbits to be brought to them. 
But the agile, hungry ones that get out 
and work for a living are in swift water, 
and depart quickly before a _ noisy, 
splashing angler. 

When we counted the fish that day, 
we had forty, and proudly I realized that 
half of them were mine. There was no 
magic in the way Ted caught fish. 

Maybe a real bright barefoot boy 
would have discovered the secret long 
before I did, but, in many years of fish- 
ing, I have overtaken these freckled 
youngsters on stream and highway, and 
have looked over their catch. Usually 
their hair was wet, and their backs sun- 
burned. They’d had a good time, but 
very seldom have I found a lad with 
more than enough trout to satisfy a 
hungry tomcat. 


Jackson Hole Elk Refuge 


URING 1936 progress was made in 
D assembling the land necessary for 

the enlargement of the Jackson 
Hole elk refuge, the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey announces. Options have 
been approved for the purchase of 8,000 
acres, 3,000 acres have been leased, and 
an executive order is pending for the ad- 
dition of 3,200 acres of public lands. Un- 
der the plan, some 7,000 more acres of 
privately-owned land will be purchased, 
and added to the refuge. 

In 1935, a census of the elk herd 
showed an increase beyond the carrying 
capacity of the range. Therefore, the 
State of Wyoming gave wider latitude in 
hunting privileges, with the result that 
hunters took about 6,300 elk in the Jack- 
son Hole section. To reduce the herd 
further, the State game department 
slaughtered 548 elk within the refuge. 
A census of the herd in March, 1936, 
showed a total of 18,920 animals. 











45 HOURS OF TIMEKEEPING 


from each winding of this new 
Elgin for Sportsmen 







Now—a sport watch of thorough quality at a 
price you can afford to pay! This new Elgin 
takes the weatherman’s worst as part of the 
day’s work—keeps time under conditions dis- 
maying to an ordinary watch. For it’s built 
with sturdier plates .. . extra-large jewels... 
bigger screws with coarser threads. And timed 
for accuracy to the standard of the stars. 
Give it only the same care your other fine 
equipment deserves. At your jeweler’s now! 


ELGIN ie 


15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, luminous 
index dial. No. 
1804, non-magnetic 
stainless steel case, 
strap, $25. No. 1803, 
gold filled, with leath- 
er thong, $32.50 
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. SEAGULL 


At the record-breaking price of 
*39.50 you simply can't afford mot 
to own a SEA GULL Outboard. You 
SAVE - because you BUY DIRECT! 
These new 1937 SEA GULLS have 
everything you want - easy start- 
ing, plenty of power, rugged durabil- 
ity, economical operation - in addi- 
tion to such ultra-modern features as: 
Automotive type float-feed carburetor 
© Underwater exhaust ¢ Monel metal 
shafts e Carburetor control in steering 
handle ¢ New type sensational magneto! 


That’s one reason why you will want a 


THOMPSON BOAT 


Thompson designs insure light draft, and high speed. They 
are sturdily built, yet carry no needless weight. Whether 
rowing, or outboard motoring, they give ‘“‘rocket-like” 
response to the power that drives them. 
Canoes 
$54 
and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 


and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 


Outboard 
Boats 


$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 



















| STEEL BOATS - $24.50 UP 
Also a complete line of steel boats 
for rowing or outboard motor use - the 
smartest, sturdiest, safest on the 
market. Investigate our “2-in-1" Offer - 
any one of our steel boats and a SEA 
GULL motor of the size you require - 
at a money-saving combination 
price! 

| WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE! 


SAILBOATS: Olympic, Snipe, Comet and Sea Gull | 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO.) 


Two Large Factories —Write to Either Place 


218 Ann St romps?" 118 Elm St. 


PESHTIGO, Wis. CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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to the brand of 
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E add our own “tut tut” to 
W\ poor King Tut's. Professor— 
bury that weedy briar and reform! 
Smoke when you please— but for 
your pipe’s sake—keep it clean. And 
for the sake of those around you, 
smoke a mild and fragrant brand of 
tobacco. Sir Walter Raleigh is mild 
because it’s blended from the mildest 
burley tobaccos that Kentucky grows. 
It burns slowly and evenly, won't 


nip your tongue, and wins fast friends 
with its superb aroma. Try a tin. 
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e Sooner or later 
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our old pipe taste better, sweeter; 
w to break in a new pipe. Write 


eco Corporation, Louis- 
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Why Seasoned Barrels 5 $] 
Shoot Better | b OOo k S 


(Continued from page 41) 


ately started to cool, and slow cooling in 
normal temperature induces no great 
change in the structure of the metal. 
The grains resumed virtually their origi- 
nal position, some strained, some com- 
pressed. On being fired again, the pro- 
cess is repeated, and the center of impact 
changes the more the barrel is heated. 
In time, repeated heating and cooling 
of the barrel will entirely relieve the 
strains and thus normalize the steel, but 
it takes a lot of time, costs a lot for am- 
munition, and isn’t altogether good for 


the shooter’s temper. The method I sug- | 


gested in my previous article is a time 
and cost-saving short cut. With it, you 


get a seasoned barrel after firing only | 


forty rounds. 

The difference between letting the bar- 
rel cool naturally and cooling it suddenly 
with a brine bath is that the sudden 
cooling fixes the grains in the position 


they assume when strains have been re- | 


moved by heating. This is a principle 


long known in heat-treating. The black- | 


smith applies it when he plunges a 
cherry-red horse shoe into water. 


A GREAT many shooters find it diffi- 
cult to understand why salt is used. 
A bath of plain water will fix the grains 
of metal as well as the brine bath, but 
the brine does something more. In the 
first place, brine has greater capacity for 
dissipating heat than plain water of the 
same temperature. You'll grant this if 
you've ever tried to freeze sea water, be- 
cause brine will freeze at a lower tem- 
perature than fresh water. This quality 
of brine enables it to carry off the heat 
of the barrel more rapidly than plain wa- 
ter would. In addition, brine slightly 
toughens the surface of the warm steel 
over which it passes. After pouring brine 
through it, the bore of a gun barrel will 
be stronger than it was when it left the 
factory. This is merely an adaptation of 
another well-known principle in heat- 
treating. Baths of brine, sal ammoniac, 
cyanide and other acids and salts are 
constantly employed in case-hardening 
quenching baths in the metal industries. 

Use of salt in the gun barrel should 
cause no one any concern about corro- 
sion. Just pour plain hot water through 
the barrel after the seasoning bath. It 
will remove every trace of salt. 

It should be apparent from the discus- 
sion of the seasoning operation that it 


| cannot be applied to old barrels, although 





many shooters, who own rifles that don’t 
group to suit them, wish it might. The 
trouble with their guns may not be the 
lack of seasoning, but the fact that a 
common grade of steel was used in the 
barrels. If the latter is true, a modern 
new gun is the only prescription. 

The old barrels, as I have pointed out, 
already have been seasoned naturally. 
If they were heated, they would expand, 





but no strains would be relieved for the 
simple reason there would be none to re- 
lieve. To pour cold brine through them 
when warm would merely restore them 
to the state in which they were before | 
being heated. Groups would remain un- | 
changed. 

A few shooters have asked me whether 
the new barrel couldn't be heated in any 
way except by firing forty rounds. Yes, 
but greater care must be used. The bar- 
rel can be heated over a Bunsen burner, 
or by placing it for an hour in an oven 
in which the (Continued on page 99) 
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25¢ 





Fishing Facts by 
Sheridan R. Jones. Bed- 
rock discussion of fish- 
ing methods and use 


and care of tackle. 
Where-to-go for every 
kind of fish, what bait 


to use, and how to land 
them. 90 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Bait Casting by 
Sheridan R. Jones. Cov- 
ers thoroughly ‘‘Art of 
Bait Casting’’—rigging, 
thumbing, casting, re- 
trieving, striking, play- 
ing, netting. All about 
handling plugs. porks 
spoons, live bait. 86 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheri- 
an R. Jones. The side, 
flip, and wind casts. 
Use of spinner, dry fly, 
other special lures. 
Trout rods, reels, lines. 
Best fishing methods for 
bass, trout, salmon, 
pan-fish. 88 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Camper’s Manual by 
Horace Kephart. Help- 


ful hints on suitable 
} camp sites, camp man- 
| agement, sanitation, 
|} woodcraft, cookery, 
menus. 64 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Wing Shooting by 
Charles Askins. Expert 


advice on “holding 
ahead,’” judging dis- 
tance, figuring direc- 
tion, speed of flight, 


velocity, pattern, pene- 
tration—all simply ex- 
plained. 88 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


O% Game Hunting 
by ownsend Whelen. 
Correct rifle. ammuni- 
tion, clothing, equip- 
ment needed for every 
kind of big game. 96 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


Shooting Facts by 
Charlies Askins. New 
edition just published. 
Up-to-date information 
on new arms, ammuni- 
tions, sights, etc. Best 
rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big 
game. 96 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by 
Cal Johnson. Rod, reel, 
line, leader, lures best 
suited for bass fishing. 
Care of equipment and 
clothing. How to cook 
and preserve black bass. 
88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. 
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Why Seasoned Barrels 
Shoot Better 


(Continued from page 98) 


temperature can be kept at 300 to 400 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Not every rifle will require seasoning, 
for the very excellent reason that many 
of the shooters who use the rifles aren’t 
expert enough to take advantage of im- 
proved accuracy in their weapons. What 
does it matter to a man who couldn’t hit 
a ten-inch bull at 200 yards that the 
groups made by his rifle have a spread 
of six or eight inches? None that I can 
see. 

Similarly, it would gain nothing to sea- 
son the barrel of a handgun, as one or 
two readers suggest. Revolver and pis- 
tol ranges are short, and the amount a 
badly vibrating barrel could throw a 
bullet off line at twenty-five or fifty 
yards would be so trifling it would not 
be worth bothering about. In a shotgun, 
the treatment would be equally worth- 
less. When a gun already scatters shot 
over a thirty-inch area at forty yards, an 
inch or two one way or another wouldn't 
be very important. 

Of course, there is no reason why a 
shooter should have to season his own 
barrel, except that of cost. Since the 
operation is so simple that a man can do 
it himself in his own kitchen, the fac- 
tories should surely be able to do it in 
their well-equipped plants before the 
rifle is sold, and they could. But it would 
cost money, probably more than the rifle 
owner would spend to do the job him- 
self. And low price is not the least of 
the virtues of American rifles. 


Okefenokee Now A Haven 


HE famous Okefenokee Swamp, in 

southeastern Georgia, still a _ vast, 
primeval wilderness, where a number 
of rapidly diminishing species of birds 
and animals still find refuge, has become 
the Okefenokee Wildlife Refuge, accord- 
ing to announcement by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It will be main- 
tained by the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

A total of 479,450 acres in Charlton, 
Clinch, and Ware counties will be in- 
cluded. The bureau has already acquired 
293,825 acres of this land. Little devel- 
opment work will be undertaken, as it is 
planned to preserve the swamp in its nat- 
ural state. Visitors will be required to 
obtain permits from refuge officials to 
visit areas set aside for the public. Hunt- 
ing and trapping will not be permitted, 
but, on certain areas designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, regulated fish- 
ing will be allowed. The only roads 
planned on the refuge will lead to head- 
quarters buildings, and boat landings 
that are to be built. Although lumbering 
has taken much of the salable timber, 
there still remain untouched tracts that 
are still primeval. There are many is- 
lands that are fairly high and dry. 

The swamp is important for water- 
fowl. At least 11 species visit it during 
the year. The great ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, now on the verge of extinction, 
still dwells there. The American egret 
breeds and winters there. It is one of 
the few places in Georgia where the 
sandhill crane is found. There are also 
a few limpkins. Alligators will have 
a good refuge there. Pickerel and black 
bass are among the food and game fish, 
and black bear, white-tail deer, wildcats, 
and smaller mammals are among the 
game. 










Fast Outboards—14, 16, 18 ft. 
Staunch, seaworthy and good 
looking. Level and dry riding. 








“Chief Oshkosh” Canoe—Proclaimed by ex- 
perts the farthest advance yet made in 
canoe design and finish. 16, 17 and 18 ft. 


[Eee 


Rowboats—Round and flat bottom models, 














— If you want your boat to have — a cla 
stenncher construction... 


P and better handling ease ITHO! ~ 14 and 16 ft, Dunphy perfection of cone 
PAYING MORE FOR IT . . . see the 1937 Dunphy Line before you buy. struction and finish throughout. 
Our new marine finish alone is enough reason to favor Dunphy. 
The Dunphy line also includes the world’s foremos t Snipe and Seagull 
ailboat models. Also new 17’ National-One Des ign. Guaranteed Official 





Write for complete catalog and prices. 
516 High Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Crosby designs. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. me “Portage”—Canvas Covered Outboard, 


- Designed for easy portage, light going. 














leAichor BOAT DOCK 


| 

| A Peerless Pier for Camps, »Cottagesand Resorts 
| Ice can't destroy it; goes up in the spring, down 
in the fall; an hour's easy work. Light, 14-ft. sec- 
i 
| 






tions, built like a bridge. Neat, strong, smoothly 
|} and durably finished. Patented Made in 
anchorage adjustable’ to Sections 
changing water level. J 
sett 
; Cheaper than a sta- mn 
tionary dock. 


VAC-0-GRIP 
CAR TOPCARRIERS 


for Canoes, Boats 








Vac-O-Grip attaches easily to 

auto top by means of vacu- | 

um cup No bolts screws | . 
brackets. No need for expensive trailer. NOON 


Carries safely on | 
roughest roads. Canoe model $15. Boat model $16.50. At 
Toledo. Direct or thru dealer. Canada distributor, Peter 
borough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont \ SS 
Toledo, Ohio ‘eee 


VAC-0-GRIP CO.. 2023-0 Detroit Ave.. or Louis Wechsler, Room 401,401 Broadway ,NewYork,N.Y. 
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CANOES e BOATS 
KYAKS 








THE NEW 1937 MINN-KOTA 
ELECTRIC OUTBOARD 


Powerful motor and propeller of sufficient 








size to drive a boat loaded to capacity even 1937 catalog now ready. Get 
thro strong wind and waves, yet draws as 46 ks LIST ] pleasure rest and re- 
little current as one headlight bulb on low PRICE laxation on a quiet, cool water- 
speed. Rotary control switch—3 speeds on six }} Wa Send for catalog today. 
volts, 3 more on twelve volts, forward or reverse 

Its silent operation and selective speed range makes ) $39.00 Kennebec Canoe Co. 

it ideal for trolling or silently gliding along the // Box 

water on a pleasure cruise. Motor is air-cooled and ——— 

out of the water with no chance for condensation aine 





life time grease sealed bearings. Efficient—quiet—Uses 
famous gearless cable propeller drive. Economical 
operation on ordinary car battery See the Minn- 
Kota Electric Outh aad Motor at your dealer or write or 
order direct—5 day trial money back guarantee. Dealers—Here is 
your big seller—write at once. 


MINN-KOTA MFG. CO. 











Dept. 14) Fargo, N. Dak. 


HOW TO REPAIR 





If you like Ov TpooR Lire why not pass se ned along to your friends. 


YOUR CANOE 
| Here's how to make emergency 
canoe repairs quick, easy, perma- 










FOLDING nent: (1) clean the surface; (2) using 

PUNCTURE waxed cord, draw tear together with 

PROOF baseball stitch; (3) ravel a patch of 

CANVAS | canvas, end apply with JEFFERY'S SPECIAL MARINE = 
BOATS CANOE GLUE. Forms with canvas @ sheathing tough 


as leather. Tekes a fine finish, Resists wear. Used by canoeists for 
75 yeers. Ask your dealer. 
Write for folder: “Recanvassing a Canoe." 


& Co. Inc. 


Boston .Mass. 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family: all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U.S. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. | | LW. Fer 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. | | 599 _— Street 











When an article 


in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 
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TOTOF oe METAL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 
CARE-FREE 
ECONOMICAL 

Ideal for boats or canoes. Assures variable | 

speed from standstill to maximum. Operates 
U 8 to 12 hours on 6 volt batte ery, 12 volt mattery | Only complete line 
doubles the spe ed and power. Reverse by snap | of well-built metal 
of switch rf s and simple a ‘ 
child can operate it. “You can use both, hands | rowboats, outboard motor boats, and sailboats. 

wv fishing as specia is 1olds its | ¢ ve ; { 
course any other fe atures make it an | Save money get better quality at lower Prices. 
_. motor ; Wet e for complete free No calking or soaking with a modern Star. Light 
etails and give dealers name. P 
and buoyant; unequalled in safety and perform- 
LEJAY MFG. CO. a 4 Y P 


793 LeJjay Building 
dennaautie, Mine. | STAR TANK & BOAT CO. Dept. O—Goshen, Ind. 
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COLUMBIA 


| —" i UNFOLD 3Ga7 
METAL | “ce 
















Light weight, durable, carefully 
built boats at remarkably low prices. 
Made of toughest galvanized copper 
bearing steel. Wood gun-wales. Heavy 
transoms for out-board motors. All 
boats have two or more built-in air 
chambers for extra buoyancy in case of 
upset. Real wave riders; easy to handle 
Never leak or warp. Always ready for use 
Both round and flat bottom boats; all sizes 
Write’ Be Free Boat Booklet with descriptions and prices of Colum- 
bian’s complete line of metal boats—knockabouts for fishermen, light 
weight livery boats for parks and resorts, heavy duty craft for out 
board motors. 

(Dealers wanted—who can develop volume sales 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
1511 West 12th Street Kansas City, Missouri 





Built by experts since 1890 . . . for fishermen. . 
tourists... cottage owners and general usage. Portable 
folding canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable, 
snagproof and leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running 
pourd. Set up ready for use in five minutes or less. 
Suitable for outboard motors. Used by government 
engineers on T. V. A. wor 

Write for FREE literature end Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
26 Pine Street Miamisburg, 
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CAMPING the Easy Way 


OUGHING it can be fun or grief; 
R it all depends on the way you do it. 

Many persons take to the woods 
who don’t know, or if they do know ig- 
nore, the first principles of comfort, 
happiness, and safety in camp life. The 
person who wants the freedom and thrill 
of taking his home with him on his back 
should take a little time, before starting, 
to learn what to do and how to do it. 
Every ounce counts—when you have to 
carry it. The suggestions offered here 
will, if followed, add greatly to your en- 
joyment of the outdoors. 

The first thing you'll need is a tent. 
The kind of tent depends upon the na- 
ture of the trip you’re to take, and the 
number in your party. Assuming that 
you and a friend are going off the beaten 
path to some secluded lake or stream, 
or from place to place in the wilderness, 
to get variety in scenery and fishing, the 
wedge—or A-shaped—tent is the best 
for your needs. It combines lightness, 
low price, and ease in putting up. A 
good size is 7x7x7 ft. In waterproofed 
balloon silk, it will weigh 8 to 9 lb. Green 
cloth, admitting light than white, 
provides more sleeping comfort in the 
early morning. 

The ridge rope of such a 
tened to two stout 


less 


tent is fas- 
poles or trees. The 
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By T. E. HUTCHINS 


tent hangs from this rope, with lower 
edges pegged to the ground. To keep 
the ridge from sagging, sew stout tapes 
at intervals along its length. These are 
tied to the ridge rope, the tapes along the 
middle of the ridge being drawn up 
more tightly than those near the ends. 
Correct sag in the sides of the tent by 
pegging the middle section of the edge 
farther out than at the ends. 

Some one has said that midges and 
mosquitoes were created because, other- 
wise, no man in his senses would live 
anywhere else than in the woods. To 
guard against these pests, sew a cheese- 
cloth front to the roof of your tent, 
back of the front flaps, leaving it loose 
to permit free access and exit. Mosquito 
netting is not durable enough. Then sew 
a 9-in. band of sod cloth to bottoms of 
sides and ends of the tent. This sod 
cloth is turned toward the inside. 
Weighted down with your duffel, it will 
keep out crawling insects. For further 
comfort, cover the earth inside the tent 
with a ground cloth, so placing it that 
it overlaps the sod cloth. 


An ideal camp site’ chosen for its nearness to water and its openness to the summer breeze. Tent and equipment shown are a minimum for comfort 


A good camp site must satisfy certain 
requirements. On your first few days 
out, begin several hours before dark to 
look for a suitable place to spend the 
night. Avoid a site where you will get 
the wash from higher ground, or one 
below high-water level of the stream on 
which you camp. You must have good 
water, trees for your tent poles, and 
suitable ground. Sunshine in the morn- 
ing, a breezy location in hot weather, a 
windbreak in cold weather, 


and pri- 
vacy are other requirements. Avoid 
thick woods, dense thickets and low- 


lands, which are all hot, and likely to 
harbor insects, as are low, sandy beaches. 
A loam or clay topsoil gets mucky in 
rainy weather. Gravel soils are better. 
An open point, with a little elevation, 
where you get both sunshine and breeze, 
is an ideal site in summer. 


E SURE that your water 

safe. Suspect any stream, 
clear and cold, if you are not familiar 
with its origin and course. Any camp 
or habitation along its banks may con- 
taminate it. A spring, bubbling from 
the soil or trickling from the rocks, is 
best of all, but usually hard to find. 
Where the shore is gravel and sand, 
good water often may be found a few 


supply is 
however 
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feet back from the edge of stream or 
lake by digging a hole, then letting the 
water seep into it and letting it settle. 
The same may be done in a peat bog by 
scooping out the muddy water which 
first seeps in, and repeating until the 
water finally runs clear. Such water is 
cold and pure. When you aren’t posi- 
tive the water is pure, play safe and 
boil it. To cool water, put it in a canvas 
water bag, and: hang it in the shade 
where it will get the breeze. Evaporation 
does the trick. 

Sometimes you may find it necessary 
to camp where your camp fire will cre- 
ate a fire hazard. In such a situation, 
scrape away all vegetable matter, such 
as pine needles, dead wood, dried grass, 
and so on. If the soil is peaty, flames 
will often creep underground to break 
out later in a destructive fire. Dig away 
such soil, so that your fire bed will be 
on the bare soil, with a bare margin 
around it for safety. When you leave 
camp, douse your fire liberally with wa- 
ter or cover it with sand. Don’t leave one 
live ember to do damage. 

Don't pitch your tent near large, dead, 
or shallow-rooted trees. Tall trees in- 
vite lightning, and wind may bring down 
limbs upon your tent. On my first campe 
ing trip, I was awakened in the middle 
of a tempestuous night by being almost 
smothered under folds of soggy canvas. 
A limb from a near-by tree had come 
down upon the tent, missing me by about 
a foot. Getting that tent up again in 
the wind, rain, and dark would have 
made a less determined greenhorn give 
up camping. 


HE camp site decided upon, select the 

living trees from which your tent will 
be hung, or cut your poles. Pegs can be 
cut at the same time. Then clear the 
ground where you are to pitch your tent. 
This is an important detail usually ne- 
glected in the rush to get the tent up. 
Small stones, roots, and tiny hummocks 
in the ground become sources of torture 
when you have your bed upon them 
Grub out the roots, remove all stones 
and rubbish, and seek to make your 
floor as smooth and level as you can. 
Then pitch your tent, and dig a drainage 
ditch all around on the uphill side just 
outside the tent pegs. 

Next, rustle enough firewood to cook 
supper, to keep you warm before turn- 
ing in, and to cook breakfast next morn- 
ing. A stout stump or down log makes 
a good chopping block. For kindling, 
pitchy pine, birch bark, the bark of hard 
woods, and dead twigs all are good. Take 
your twigs from standing trees where 
they have not been exposed to the mois- 
ture of the ground. 

For cooking, cut two stout, crotched 
stakes which, when driven into the 
ground, will have the crotches 3% to 4 
ft. high. Lay a stout pole, 1% to 2 in. 
in diameter, in these crotches, so that 
it will be centered above the fire. Cut 
some crotched sticks for your kettles, 
hanging the crotches from the pole, and 
cutting notches to hold the bails of the 
kettles. By using sticks of varying 
lengths, you can accommodate your ket- 
tles to the fire and kind of cooking 
you're going to do. Flat stones, on either 
side of the fire, will hold your frying pan. 

If you plan to stay in the spot for sev- 
eral days, provide yourself with some 
simple conveniences. Among these is a 
dining table. This may be made by driv- 
ing four crotched stakes of suitable 
height into the ground, and laying a 
crosspiece in the crotches of each pair. 
Poles of about the same size are then 
laid side by side, and with ends resting 
on the crosspieces. Bench seats may be 
made in the (Continued on page 102) 
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MAKE YOURS a TRAILER VACATION . 





Four new models range 
from 17 feet overall and 
commence at $395 (less 
equipment) f.o.b. factory. 
AND UP May be purchased on low 


$395 


F.0.B. FACTORY time payment plan from 
EQUIP MENT your nearest Covered 
EXTRA Wagon dealer, 


COVERED WAGON CO. e 
Builders of Trailer Homes and 





* COVERED WAGON 





4t Your Dealer’s or Direct 
Two adult sizes, three weights, $32.00 to 
$63.50. Other Woods Robes for less. No ship- 
ping charge in U. S. Catalog FREE. 


Get Yourself This Sleep! 
Snug As a King In Your 


WOODS 62% 
Sleeping Robe 
UMBERJACK or millionaire, you're a friend for 
4 life to your Woods Arctic Down Robe. You sleep 

so perfectly comforted. Insulation, Woods Everlive 

Down from Northern waterfowl, with Harwood pat- 

ent down equalizers. Wool lining and water repellent 

windbreaker cover. Talon hookless or Lift-the-Dot 
fastening. Draft-proof. Most hygienic. Durable. Dry- 
cleans perfectly. Delightfully light. Easy to regulate. 

Famous for satisfaction. Guaranteed. Get yours now. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





$3 
A Covered Wagon Trailer Home ("4 
is the best investment you could 
possibly make in rare vacation 


pleasure and happiness. Travel 6: 









and see the country—live like a 4 
king—go farther and stay longer 
—do it as thousands of happy 
trailer owners are doing it today 
for far less than staying at home. 
Get the facts on these modern, 
low cost rolling homes. Complete { 

with living room, dining room, 7 % 
kitchen, bedrooms and bath. Have 

all the modern conveniences of a 
well equipped summer cottage. Why 

not get the most for your trailer dol- 

lar? As originators and the world’s 
largest builders, Covered Wagon as- 
sures you outstanding values plus 
real dependability and tested per- 
formance. See the new Covered 
Wagons on display at your nearest 
dealer—or send 10c postage for 
Trailer Book with Plans. 


557 CASS AVE. « MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Commercial Display Coaches 


TRAILER ‘io 
HOMES 



















Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3710 Lake St., 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 











1001 Aluminum Cook-Kit $7. 50 
Abbielite Sane $27. 50 








Aberlite - Sruiser 
‘Explorer’ + 
Two sizes $23. 00 | 
62’ x 6’ ? | 
, , . One Man | 
8’ x8 1c Hy tee) 
$32.00 
$40.00 ff New style 
Light es 
weight ; Nomad 
Bug and gas'to | 
Waterproof . , 
—— 1937 Catalog Just Out....... Dept. OL6 


‘omplete line of Camp Supplies, Sleeping Robes, Duffle | 
Bags and Packs. Aluminum Cooking Kits, Russell Moc- 
casins, and Food. 

David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 





311 Broadway 





| Bean’ s Gabardine Shirt 


Looks and feels like wool 
broadcloth. Made from 
fine combed sea island 
cotton yarn, Styled and 
tailored same as much 
higher priced garments. 
Long wearing, fast colors, 
will not shrink. Sand 
Tan color. Price only 
$2.35 postpaid. Send for 
sample and new spring 
catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
58 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping 
Specialties. 

















TURNER BuiLDSs THI 


Because you are a two-fisted 
outdoor man who enjoys your 
food well cooked. 


TURNER stoves operate like 
the gas stove at home. Rais- 
ing or lowering one flame does 
not affect the intensity of 
flame of the other. 


Cooking is easy even if you 
aren't a cook. Your meals will 
taste better. You will enjoy 
your TURNER 


Send post card 
for circular. 





| (em Sycamore, URNER BASS 


s Stove For YOU 


Three sizes from trom which to 
make your choice .. 


Number 1111 

One burner. Ideal for hikers 
... picnics... at the beach. 
List Price $4.40 


Number 1211 

Two burner. All the luxury 
of trouble-free cooking. Folds 
into convenient carrying case. 
List Price $6.40 
Number 1311 

Same as 1211 plus sturdy fold- 
ing legs and end shelf 
List Price $8.20 


eaey? 





At your dealers 
or direct. 
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BETTER COOKED MEALS 


nae lishing ‘Touring ela 



























Coleman STOVE 






It’s the “right-now” 
outdoor appetites demand, “When do we 


eat?” Just light the burners; start cooking | 
a iggany | you eg as you like it. No wait- | 


ing; no hunting for fuel; no ashes in your 
food. It’s real to cook all kinds of good 
things on a Coleman. It adds to the good 
time of any outing. 

Speedy, wind-proof burners are instantly 
regulated. Everdur metal fuel tanks won’t 
rust or corrode; easily removed for filling. 


Sturdily built to stand knock-about use. Six | 


models; priced to fit your purse. Specially 
made models for cabins and trailers, too. 


HERE’S GOOD LIGHT, TOO! 


For good light every night 
in camp, cabin or trailer, 
you'll need a Coleman Lan- 
tern. Produces a flood of 
brilliant white light. Lights 
instantly. Sturdily built. Pyrex 
glass globe protects mantles from ' 
wind and insects...can’t blow 
out. Gasoline and kerosene models. 





FREE FOLDERS—Send a postcard for Free | 


Folders illustrating in full color and describ- 
ing Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 
See them at your dealer’s. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP ong STOVE co. 


Soot SL-O56. wictien, | Kans.; Chicago, Hl.; 
Pa., Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., y Be (7536) 























Whole Life Policy / 





Other ages at proportionately low cost. 
Postal has no agents; it guarantees low 
cost. Send coupon to find out what this 
policy will cost at your age. Postal offers 


/ 
you the life time protection f real Old 


Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance with DIVIDENDS 
cash and loan values and all standard 

provisions guaranteed in the policy GUARANTEED 
Low initial rates—reduced still further 
by TWO DIVIDENDS—a guaranteed 
9%% dividend and an additional contingent dividend as 
earned. Postal Life does business under the rigid New York 
State Insurance Laws and is subject to the United States 
Postal authorities everywhere. 


$45,000,000.00 PAID OUT 
to its policy holders and beneficiaries during 32 successful 
years. Get the facts! Insurance is vital. Find out how much 
you can save with Postal! Mail this coupon today. 
SSSSoonssessece QvyY DIREC? 
Postal Life Insurance C a F Tate] 


511 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W 
New York, M. ¥. = 


Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation, complete informa- 
tion about your low-cost $1,000 WHOLE-LIFE Policyatmyage. @ 

















Name 

Strect 

City . State 

Date of Birth........ » I. vc ictccsanesnceintn 
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table. 


with sand or dirt. 

For equipment, you'll need first of all, 
a good ax, with a leather sheath for the 
head. A small army intrenching spade 
is a mighty handy thing to have along. 
Take a sharpening stone for your edged 
tools, a pair of wire-cutting pliers, a 
pocket tool kit with universal handle, a 
tube of glue, a stick of ferrule cement, 
a pair of small scissors, needles and 
thread, extra buttons, safety pins, a 
small box of assorted nails, tacks, and 
screws, a stout pocket knife, a small 
spool of copper wire, a roll of adhesive 
| tape, a small flash light with extra bat- 
teries, and a waterproof match box for 
emergencies. 

Keep your cooking utensils to a mini- 
mum to save weight and bulk. If 
possible, buy a nested cooking kit. 
They’re much easier to pack and carry. 
If such a kit is not available, carry a 
frying pan, tin mixing pan, covered pot, 
stewpan, and wire broiler. For eating 
you'll need tin plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons. 

Blankets that are all-wool and loosely 
woven will give the most warmth. I 
| started out with army blankets and 
| found them too heavy for the warmth 
| they gave. Camel’s-hair blankets of the 
same weight were much warmer. You'll 
need at least two to a man, the two to 
weigh 10 lb. or more, according to the 
season. If balsam twigs are not handy 





same way that you made the dining 


The good camp is always neat. Refuse 
from meals should be buried or burned, 
so as not to attract flies, or smell. Tin 
cans and bottles should be buried. A 
latrine should be dug at a sufficient dis- 
tance from camp, and, after use, covered 


Camping the Easy Way 


(Continued from page 101) 


for your mattress, use dried grass or 
such other material as may be suitable 
and available. Every morning hang your 
bedding where sun and air can reach it. 
There are convenient bed rolls made in 
which to carry your blankets and equip- 
ment in compact form. 

Small essentials include toilet articles, 
camera and films, a compass, a map of 
the country you're traveling, towels, 
soap, toilet paper, and pocket mirror. 
An absolute necessity is a compact medi- 
cine kit with aspirin, laxative tablets, 
antiseptic tablets, bottle of iodine, ster- 
ilized gauze, roll of surgical bandage, 
supply of water sterilizatior tablets, bis- 
muth tablets for diarrhea. 

For food, you can reckon roughly on 
20 lb. a week for each man. The back- 
bone of your grub list will be bacon, 
flour, dried beans, rice, tea or coffee, 
and sugar. Allow at least 5 lb. of flour 
for each man weekly, taking 4 lb. of 
whole wheat flour to 1 lb. of corn meal. 
Dried fruits are valuable to balance your 
diet. Raisins, added to your rice, will 
make a tasty pudding. Dried vegetables, 
soup tablets, and milk powder, are of 
great value to the man who goes it 
light. Figure on % lb. of coffee and 1 
oz. of tea to each man each week. Salt, 
pepper, and baking powder fill out your 
list. You'll expect, of course, to help out 
your food with fish that you catch. 

On your first camping trip you'll dis- 
cover that you’ve left something im- 
portant behind. You'll also find you took 
some pet gadget you could do well with- 
out. With each camping trip, you'll add 
and subtract, trying to arrive at your 
perfect equipment. And that’s part of 
the fun of carrying your home upon 
your back. 


| ¢ Trail Queries « 


Recipe for Pemmican 


Question: Can you give me a good recipe for 
| making pemmican?—A. B., Col. 


Answer: A favorite recipe for homemade 
| pemmican is 5 lb. of lean dried beef, 4 Ib. of fat, 
| rendered from suet, % lb. of brown sugar, % Ib. 
| of seeded raisins. Grind the meat up fine, and 
| mix with sugar and raisins. Then melt the fat, 

and mix it through the rest. This should keep 
for several months. The beef, preferably, is not 
commercial dried beef, but a jerked product, 
dried over a slow fire until all moisture is driv- 
en off. The pemmican can be eaten as is, boiled 
and thickened with flour into a soup, a favorite 
way of the old Canadian voyageurs, or fried like 
bacon or mush. A good way to pack pemmican 
is to store it in small waterproofed canvas bags. 
Sugar may be omitted, although it adds to the 
food value of the mixture when it is one of the 
ingredients.—M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Canvas 


Question: Is there anything to put on can- 
| vas to make it fireproof? Have you a good 
| waterproof formula?—J.S., Cal. 


| 
Answer: A good waterproofing formula is 
one that uses 1 lb. of wax to 1 gal. of turpen- 
tine. Another very good formula calls for 1 
gal. of boiled linseed oil, % pt. of Japan dryer, 
| . 
and 3 qt. of gasoline. Sponge the canvas first, 
then apply the mixture to the fabric with a 
| a paint brush. 

The only fireproofing treatment of which I 
know is the combination of alum and lead 
which waterproofs heavy, tightly woven can- 

he You need two containers. Mix 1 lb. of 


alum to 1 gal. of soft water in one vessel, and 
1 lb. of sugar lead, or lead acetate, with 1 gal. 
of water in the other. The exact amount of 
each mixture depends on the size tent, or can- 
vas, to be treated. You must have enough so 
that, when the two are combined, the cloth is 
well-covered. Let these mixtures stand several 
hours, or until all of the lead has precipitated. 
Then add sugar-of-lead mixture to the alum, 
pouring carefully, so as not to stir up dregs. 
Now work the tent in the combination, stirring 
and kneading it until the fibers of the cloth are 
thoroughly soaked. Then let it soak overnight. 
In the morning, rinse the tent in clear water, 
and hang up in the air to dry out thoroughly.— 
M.H.D. 


Refinishing Snowshoes 


Question: I purchased a pair of secondhand 
snowshoes last winter, and wore the varnish off 
the bottoms. What is the best type of varnish 
to use in refinishing them? What preparation 
should I make before applying it? Should the 
webbing be varnished also? The webbing on 
my shoes seems to soak up water rather badly. 
Is ordinary hunting-shoe preparation satisfac- 
tory for waterproofing? Should this be applied 
before or after varnishing? In what sort of at- 
mosphere should the snowshoes be stored when 
not in use?—W. M., Jr., Conn. 


Answer: Sand the wooden frames lightly, 
and give them a coat of two of the best spar 
varnish. Give webbing one of two coats of it, 
also. Never use boot waterproofing grease on 
the strings. Store snowshoes in a cool cellar, 
but not a damp one. Don’t leave them in some 
hot place such as an attic or upstairs room.— 
M. H. D. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 








SMALL LIMBS 
SET I TO2° 
APART 


Comfortable Camp Bed 


N EMERGENCY camp bed that is 

both warm and comfortable can be 
made by first digging a pit 3 ft. wide, 6 
in. deep, and of sufficient length for the 
individual sleeper, and then covering it 
with small limbs of green willow or other 
flexible wood. Lay the wands crosswise, 
and space them about 1% to 2 in. apart. 
—Chester Harrison, Ind. 


Turtles as Food 


HE turtle is a real delicacy. Sports- 

men should kill and eat more of these 
enemies of waterfowl and fish. All water 
turtles are good to eat, and most of the 
land tortoises are just as tasty, the snap- 
ping-turtle being a special favorite. 

Here is our way of dressing and cook- 
ing: Kick the turtle over on its back. 
Then when it thrusts the head out, seize 
by the neck with the left hand, put your 
foot on itsebelly, and draw the head out 
as far as possible. Cut through the neck 
with a very sharp knife. Cut off the 
feet and claws. Hang the turtle up by 
the tail. Bleed for several hours. Now 
separate the connections of the two 
shells, cutting through them with a knife 
or meat saw. Remove the lower shell, 
and take out the quarters of meat. Skin 
out the legs and save them for soup. 
Scald both shells until outer skin and 
scales are easily removed. When the 
shells are peeled clean, ready for soup, 
they are somewhat transparent. To cook 
turtle meat, parboil 10 minutes with a 
pinch of soda. Then drain, add more 
water and cook until tender. When 
done, season with salt and pepper, roll in 
flour, and brown in equal parts of hot 
lard and butter. 
water in which the meat was cooked. 
Boil shells and legs in this, together with 
several onions and carrots, and a little 
parsley. When the meat separates from 
the leg bones, season with salt, pepper 
and butter—Mr. and Mrs. Ray Clark, 
Ind. 


Matches in Ax Handle 


OR emergency use. 

bore a %-in. hole 2% 
in. deep in the end of 
your ax handle, and fill 
with paraffin-coated 
matches. Cover the 
hole with a small, tin 
disk, held in place 
with a  round-head 
screw, or with a disk 
of leather, firmly glued 
with waterproof glue. 
The tin can be creased 
to serve as a match 
scratcher. In use, the 
cover pivots on the 
screw. — Paul Osiek, 
Pa. 











To make soup, save the | 





New York to Los Angeles...and BUST! 







“We had just hit the desert 
country when the generator gave 
out...and then, surrounded by 
empty miles of sand and sage- 
brush and cactus, the battery 
went dead and the motor died,” 
writes Ben Feinstein of Blue 


Point, Long Island. 


“There we were, noone to help 
us, and night coming. My partner got 
out the flashlights in case we might need 


them, and I had a wild idea. 


“T took the five cells out of my long- 
range ‘Eveready’ flashlight, taped them 
together in series, held a wire from the 
ignition switch firmly against the posi- 
tive pole of the top cell, grounded the 
bottom cell on the emergency brake han- 
dle. My companion cranked the motor 
and she caught...and those five DATED 


“EVEREADY” BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 





that night.* 
“Believe me, | know now 


*Eveready’ batteries took us 
over thirty miles of desert 


Battery Goes Dead in Desert! 
But Long Island Boy 
Drives On Without It 











what it means 


to be able to buy batteries when they 


are still fresh—not stale 


and dried out 


from standing on a dealer's shelf. And 
here's telling everybody that ‘Eveready’ 


batteries last longer 
than any others. 
A 


*For technical explanation, 
wrile us; or ask any engineer. 


—_> 





The DATE-LINE guarantees FRESHNESS 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., 


INC., 30 East 42nd St., 


New York, N. Y. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 
PUT IN SERVICE sercne 













DATED COFFEE IS 
A SMART IDEA,FRED, 
BUT | DONT SEE 
WHY FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES SHOULD 

BE DATED 
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MOIST IN ORDER 


THEY GRADUALLY 





(FRESH BATTERIES ARE | 
AS IMPORTANT AS FRESH 
FOODS. THE BATTERY 
CHEMICALS MUST BE 


WORK, AS THEY DRY 
OUT IN THE STORE 
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Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten 
the up-to-date information on new arms, amn 
sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
best rifles for small game, vermin, deer 

including elephants. Also latest devel pn 
guns. 96 pages and cover. 25: postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FACKLE Box 





log. 80 pages. 8 in full 
color. 2,000 items at 
Special Prices. Write 
now—it’s 


FREE 


ATIONAL SUPPLY Co: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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new edition just published All of | 


of the | 
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PIPE SMOKERS 
GET THIS FREE BOOK! 


Here’s a unique book 
you pe 


+ onal 175 illustra-§ 
tio ns—35 
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to $15—special values, etc. 
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A BIG LEAGUE PITCHER 


| TAUGHT METO | 


TUM 


THIS IS THE 


FAST WAY 
RELIEVE AC/D 


INDIGESTION 
(GAS... SOUR STOMACH) 


“Big League baseball players can’t 
be bothered with a fussy stomach 
out on the diamond. They need 
relief quick. When a Big League pitcher told 
me more and more ball players were carrying 
Tums right in their pockets all the time, I 
started carrying them myself as a regular 
thing. Now I get relief, minutes and sometimes 
hours, quicker.” 

Millions have switched to Tums because they 
bring such quick relief. Just the thing after 
you eat, drink or smoke too much. So handy. 
The roll fits right into your pocket or purse. 
And they taste just like candy. Best of all, 
Tums are harmless and non-habit forming. 
Contain no harsh, water soluble alkalies—can 
never over-alkalize the stomach. And Tums 
are so economical—just 10 cents a roll—or 3 


rolls in convenient 25 cent ECONOMY PACK. 


T FOR THE TUMMY 
U M3 Ss Ti) MSe = 
TUMS ARE 

3) 


ANTACID. Sh) 
NOTA LAXATIVE 


_ Beautiful Six-color 1987 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
* samples of (Tums an rd NR. Se ae otame fe 7 packing and 
@ postage i Lewis Co., De SH St. Louis, Mo. 
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W hen answering advertisements, 
please write your name and 


address plainly. 











< 
Py 
A 
< 
2 LIGHTS INI] ¢ 


@ 2 lights on a double action ~w 
switch, 800 ft. spot beam from © 


front reflector; wide floodlight 






from top. Unbreakable lens. ~ 
80 to 100 hours safe light & 
from 6-volt battery. 614 in. AQ 
high. At sport, hardware, | &) 
electrical stores or write & 
DELTA ELECTRIC Co. ~N 
Dept. 2100 
MARION, INDIANA 














(Continued from page 23) 


advice to hunters is to always shoot deer 
through the head. 

I dressed him out, quite skillfully I 
thought, and all I had to do was get my 
buck back to camp. I'd have traded him 
for a horse to take him down with. But 
I was halfway down a hogback, and the 
horses were up on top. It was about as 
far up as it was down, and anyway I 
didn’t know just where the horses were. 

I'd drag the buck down to camp. He 
had three points on each side, instead of 
four as I had first thought, and didn't 
weigh more than 200 pounds. Maybe I 
could carry him the last fifty feet. That 
would make an impression. I’d just ease 
him off my shoulder nonchalantly, and 
say to the gang, “He was such a small 
one I didn’t bother about a horse.” 

So I started dragging him down. 
Everything went well on the snow. We 
took turns. I'd drag him for a while, 
then he’d catch up, roll over me, and 
drag me for a spell. 

When the snow gave out, the going 
was tougher. The buck had a habit of 
wrapping himself around every brush in 
his path. Then, when I'd pull him loose, 
he’d swing a flying hoof around, and 
clout me in the midsection, or roll over, 
and gouge me with a horn. By the time 
we reached the bottom of the ravine, I 
figured he’d paid me back about ninety 
cents on the dollar. 

Darkness came. The going got worse. 
I was soaked with perspiration, hungry, 
thirsty. I had to use my logic again to 
make sure I was still having fun. I'd al- 
most gouged out one eye on a twig, and 
had knocked the front sight off my gun. 
But I could see the camp fire glow below 
me now, and I was determined to have 
my moment of victory. 

Hours passed. I suffered on and on. 
So this was deer hunting, I meditated 
bitterly. But even a day’s deer hunting 
must come to an end. I could see camp 
fires now, and tents right ahead. The 
time had come for the supreme effort. 
How I ever got that buck onto my shoul- 
ders I don’t know, but I did it, and 
staggered into camp. I had my eyes 
glued to five men by a camp fire beside 
an umbrella tent. I tottered over, and 
dropped the deer at their feet. 

“He was such a small one—’” I croaked. 
Then I wiped the sweat away, and looked 
at them again. Their faces were strange. 
They stared at me. 

“Must be a mistake,” 
“Where’s—where’s— isn’t 
mill Camp?” 

They looked at my 
Then they looked at each other. 
began whispering to one another. 
one of the older men spoke up. 

“This is Cedar Springs,” he _ said. 
“Shinglemill Camp is about twelve miles 
south on the other side of the range.” 


I mumbled. 
this Shingle- 


tattered figure. 
They 
Then 


Eelgrass Experiments 


EEDS and root stocks of the Pacific 
S Coast form of eelgrass have twice 
been shipped east by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey for planting in 
Atlantic coastal waters, in the hope that 
they might replace’ the indigenous form 
now badly depleted by disease. On Long 
Isiand, N.Y., the Pacific form of eelgrass 
has held up better than indigenous stock 
brought from Chesapeake Bay. Further 
experimental work along these lines is 
contemplated by the bureau. 
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great adventurers. 
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WOODSTOCK BOAT SEATS 
THE BEST BACK REST FOR FISHING 
FOLDS FLAT—FITS INSTANTLY— FLEXIBLE BACK 


Sold by sporting goods dealers everywhere ww order 
direct. We prepay all shipping cost ncluding C.O.D 
charges, but would appreciate dealer's name 


WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
548 Washington St. Woodstock, Ill. 
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WHY NOT="¢"¢ spring, sum 
mer, fall, gathering 
butterflies, insects? Profit or pleasure 

I buy hundreds of kinds for colle 
150 tions. Some worth $1.00 to$7.00 each 
Male Simple outdoor work with my Instruc- 
tions, pictures, price list. Write today! Send ten cents 


for Illustrated Prospectus, before sending butterflie 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in insects 
Dept. 22 San Diego, California 
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Over 100 pages! Beautifully Printed and - justrated! 
Trailer ideas and suggestions galore! Ca hows 
America's greatest line of Trailer parts and Ec quipment 








atlowest prices. Send 25c today. Satisfaction gurante 
TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, Wis. 


A BUIL" IT YO 


Jim Dandy Cabin Cruiser 
The Trailer that has everything! 
Classy! Roomy Easy to * iild 4 
dollar bill brings o 3 — ifi - Plans 
and Instructions 


TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 125- F. ‘WAUSAU, wis. 
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p ate TODAY FOR this bi e 
er Manual Printed in — “TS 
chuck full of builders’ information, with 
Ee over 350 illustrations lis ting over 500 
caclusive Trailer supplies, equipment 
accessories—everything needed 
“te build the most modern Trailer! @ 
Complete plans, instructions, de 
signs, information, prectical list- 
ing of material and supplies 
mY in Coins or Stamps Today. 
A. STEPHENS & COMPANY / 
'a4a1 Gecstent St., Kensas City, Me. 






























(AMPING 
TRAILER 





REX makes ideal camp home. Handles 
easily on road, full vision behind car any 
speed. Opens to weatherproof tent with 
spring beds and mattresses for 4. Includes 
all-steel Utility Trailer. Price $149. f.o.b. 
factory. Write for details today. 


REX MFG. CO., Dept. J, Connersville, Ind. 
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Did You Ever Meet a KOODOO? 


(Continued from page 82) 


weeks were to elapse before I got the 
opportunity to take both these ante- 
lopes. Sable antelopes were next on our 
list, but it was not until we reached the 
swampy areas near the coast, fifty to 
100 miles southwest of Mombasa, that 
we had a chance at them. 

In going after sable, we found it nec- 
essary to start, not according to the 
hour of the day, but according to the 
tides. The ocean backs up into these 
lowlands for great distances, and, since 
the sable antelope inhabits territory we 
could reach only between tides, we had 
to accommodate ourselves to conditions. 
The heat in the lowlands was almost un- 
bearable, and the flies and mosquitoes 
voracious. 

Although I was willing to suffer nec- 
essary inconveniences, I saw no reason 
to add to them. Accordingly, we drove 
as near the low country as we could, then 
sent thirty porters ahead about ten miles 
to erect tents, set up beds and cots and 
put up the necessary mosquito netting. 
Next morning, we set out to follow on 
foot. 


UR problem was not so much whether 

we could find a sable, but how soon. 
After a light lunch, we rested until 4 
o’clock, then turned our faces eastward 
toward the retreating sea. 

Several of the boys who had gone 
ahead reported they had seen a large 
herd of sables, and a local native, hired 
as guide, assured us he had seen a very 
fine lone bull. I took his words with a 
grain of salt, but, through Pat, ordered 
him to lead us to the place where he 
had seen the bull. 

We pushed on in single file, moving 
slowly through the tall grass and bush, 
which were taller than a man’s head and 
thick. We had progressed perhaps 500 
yards when I saw one of the boys drop to 
the ground. Without a word, he pointed 
to the southwest. 

Through the glasses, I could make out 
a herd feeding 150 yards ahead. When 
Pat saw them, he motioned the party 
forward. Traveling at snail’s pace, we 
worked our way forward until we came 
within fifty yards of the herd. I could 
then see about twenty-five cows, and 
the lone bull that had been spotted 
earlier by the guide. 

Having located the bull, my main busi- 
ness now was to find some way to get a 
killing shot. The sable is perhaps the 
only African animal of the antelope 
type which will attack humans. I bore 
that fact in mind as I approached, mak- 
ing ready, meanwhile, for a shot. When 
we came within 100 yards of the herd, 
the cows apparently scented us, for they 
turned tail, and started moving away. 
But the bull, either curious or defiant, 
turned in his tracks after following some 
distance, and stood looking directly 
at us. 

“You won't get any closer,” Pat said 
when the bull stopped. “Shoot as soon 
as you can, but don’t fire unless you’re 
sure of hitting him.” 

The old fellow was patient, and so was 
I. I took several different positions one 
after another in an effort to find an open 
space, among the grass blades. Finally 
I found a small spot through which I 
could see the beast’s shoulder, and, tak- 
ing careful aim, I let him have it. He 
ran twenty-five yards, then dropped. 


L 


Though I didn’t know my luck at the 
time, the horns came within one-eighth 
inch of the world’s record for the Kenya 
variety of sable antelope, measuring 
thirty-nine and seven eighths inches. 

The Hunter’s is the rarest of all game 
animals of the antelope type. It is found 
in only one small section of the lower 
Tana region of east Kenya, in a narrow 
strip of bush country between the Tana 
and Juba rivers. bordering on Italian 
Somaliland. They have never’ been 
known to set foot outside this area. 

Two weeks later we were on the shore 
of the Tana. After crossing and setting 
up camp, we pushed on into the wooded 
area hopeful of an early shot. For two 
days, nothing offered, and, on the eve- 
ning of the third, we came suddenly 
upon a likely male specimen. My gun 
bearer handed me the Springfield, I took 
careful aim, and developed the most 
terrific case of buck fever a man ever 
suffered. 

At 150 yards, a distance which usually 
means a sure shot for an experienced 
hunter, I scored three clean misses. 
After the third shot with a weaving gun 
barrel, the antelope walked into the 
bush, and disappeared. In all my hunt- 
ing experience, I have never felt more 
disgusted with myself. 

I knew my next chance, if I had an- 
other, likely would come in the bush and 
probably offer a difficult shot. Neverthe- 
less, we followed in the general direc- 
tion the antelope had taken, and were 
able to track him for probably a mile. 
Having progressed that distance, I saw 
him, moving leisurely among the trees. 
Immediately I threw the Springfield up 
and fired. The animal fell. 

When we gathered around him, I 
found I had broken his back. I looked 
silently at Pat. I knew it was the cus- 
tom for the white hunter and gun bear- 
ers to congratulate the marksman for 
bringing down such an extraordinary 
trophy, yet I knew my performance had 
been miserable. Pat must have read 
my mind. 

“You deserve no praise for what you 
have done,” he said, “but you should be 
congratulated for possessing such a fine 
specimen.” 

I had to content myself with the 
knowledge that the sable and three koo- 
doos—greater and lesser—fell before 
reasonably accurate marksmanship. 
Perhaps I can right myself in the eyes 
of the white hunter for my failure on 
the Hunter’s antelope on some future 
safari. The other small African game 
water buck, impalla, eland—I willing- 
ly will pass by. I now have the rarest 
and finest trophies Africa can offer. 





Cackling-Geese Refuge 


Cite estab geese are benefited by 
the establishment of the Sacramen- 
to Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, 5 
miles south of Willows, Cal. The Spald- 
ing Ranch has been bought by the U. S. 
Biological Survey for the purpose. For 
the last 15 years, waterfowl hunting on 
the extensive marshlands of this ranch 
has been limited by the owners, and, as a 
result, large numbers of geese and ducks 
have been wintering there. The new 
refuge contains 10,775 acres, and is lo- 
cated in the Pacific flyway of waterfowl. 
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FREE! 


DESIGNS FOR 
CABINS YOU 
CAN AFFORD 





Ask your Celotex dealer 
for these designs today 


OWEVER you spend your vaca- 

tions... deep sea fishing, casting 
in a mountain stream, sailing, hunting in 
the forest, or hiking in the country... you 
want a comfortable vacation home that re- 
flects the charm of your favorite out-of- 
doors location. 

And when you build, you will build the 
vacation home of your dreams—and save 
money on building costs—with Celotex Cane 
Fibre Insulating Board. 

For Celotex provides 2 important build- 
ing features at the cost of only one material. 
It insulates and builds—assures cooler 
rooms in summer; warmer ones in winter; 
adds bracing strength and sturdiness. 

And Celotex is a 3-purpose material. You 
can use it as sheathing under the exterior 
finish; as the exterior wall itself, when 
painted; or as an attractive interior finish. 
It is protected against termites and dry rot 
by the exclusive Ferox Process (patented ) 
—and backed by the Celotex Written Life- 
of-Building Guarantee.* 

Today—ask your Celotex lumbér dealer 
for the valuable new booklet, “When Va- 
cations Call.” It contains practical floor 
plans for low-cost vacation homes you'll 
want to build. Or mail coupon now. 


* When issued, applies only within the 
boundaries of Continental United States 


CE —INSULA ) CANE BOARD X 
«. U. 8. Pat, Off. 


Re ‘at 

World’s Largest Manufacturer 

of Structural Insulation 
seeseee ess es ese eae ae ae eae ae ae ae eee ee eS ee 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION = _0L6-37 $ 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free your new booklet 
“When Vacations Call,” containing floor plans 

for vacation cabins. 
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0* A DAY 


Buys Sensational 





The most amazing 
movie camera value in 
the world—and yours 
for only 10c a day! 
The only one selling 
for less than $30... 
the only one using 
UniveX Cine Film 
costing only 60ca roll | 
—that makes movies 
at less cost than snap- 
shots! Sturdily built 
for a lifetime of enjoyment. Beautifully de- 
signed, finely-balanced, so compact it can 
easily be held in one hand. No complicated 
gadgets. Easy to operate. Sharp, clear, 
theatre- quality movies that screen up to 
34”x 24”. All you do is press a button! 


DON’T DELAY! PRICES GOING UP! 


Because of rapidly advancing costs, prices may go up 
any day ! Start enjoying the thrills that come with own- 
ing a fine movie camera. Doubly enjoyable when you 
buy it for *3 the ones of other &S mm. cameras and on 
the “Modern” 1l0c-a-day plan. 
Mail coupon for free illustrated 
literature giving complete details. 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


If Unive X does not 
live up to your highest 
expectations, you can 
return it and we will 
refund your money 
without question or 
argument. One-year 
written guarantee 
bond protects you! 

















Only 8 mm. Projector for Less 
Than $26! Takes all 8 mm. film 
including professionally-made 
movies! 15 minutes continuous 
projection capacity; 15 other im- 
portant features. Backed by writ- 
ten guarantee. . . . $14.95 


l0c A DAY PLAN! 


Modern Camera Exchange, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue, (Radio City) 
Dept. 6, . New York City 


Send FREE literature describing UniveX movie 
equipment and details of liberal 10c-a-day plan. 





MAIL TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 
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rYT-Yonv Wala 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! 


On the ground, under canvas, in cabin or cottage, | 
trailer or boat — the famous double- 
tufted air cells give full resilience 
without that trembling wobble. No 
springs needed. Light, tough, easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions 
for autos, ts, camps, etc. Book- 
let FREE, 

TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special booklet de- 
scribing ““Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer | 





mattress. Don't wait; write TODAY. 
K & W RUBBER CORP., 


Dept. OL74 Delaware, Ohie 





SUMMER COTTAGES 
Install this modern sanitary in- 
door toilet in your summer cot- 
tage. Simple; costs little; needs no 
attention. Send forcom- 

plete information now. 
WESTERN METAL 
SPECIALTY CO. 
3030 N. 30th Street 











My Wife Really Meant It 


(Continued from page 39) 


ning at me like an idiot! What shall I 
do?” 

I suggested that she keep the rod bent, 
and reel him in. Hesitantly she loosed 
her hold with one hand, and began to 
crank the reel. The star drag, which I 
had already set, continued to give the 
battling king more line. 

“There’s something wrong with it,” 
said Topsy anxiously. “It won’t come in.” 

“Just keep reeling,” I advised. 

The king fought a typical deep, under- 
water battle. After a few more savage 
runs, he turned, and came in toward the 
boat. Half a dozen times he had slack, 
and half a dozen times I nearly strangled 
to keep from shouting instructions. Com- 
mon sense warned me I had better keep 
my mouth shut, and let Topsy have the 
full joy of fighting the fish alone. 

The line always tightened again, once 
with a smash that whipped the slender 
rod clear to the water. The reel whined 
its shrill skreeeeee, skreeeeeeeee, skree- 
eeeeeeece! 

“Oh, my goodness!” Topsy exclaimed. 
She continued to reel, sometimes gain- 
ing a few feet, but more often losing. 
The important thing to me was the ex- 
pression on her face. She was tremen- 
dously excited. She had forgot the fog; it 
was melting rapidly now, anyway. 

For a few minutes, the salmon had 
everything his own way. I was begin- 
ning to think that Topsy had hooked a 
big fellow, when he slowed down, and 
started to come in. It wasn’t long after 
that till he was up to the boat. I picked 
up the gaff, but Topsy shook her head. 

“Tl gaff my own fish,” she said. “I 
guess I can do it if you can.” 

I wanted to cheer. This was great. 
She was going to be a real angler after 
all. 

The king was lying on his side, his tail 
waving slowly. Topsy bent over with the 
short-handled hook, and gingerly poked 
it into the water underneath the king. 
She forgot about her line, and it went 
slack. The king made a sudden lunge, 
throwing half a bucketful of water over 


” 


Topsy with his tail. She gasped and 
straightened up. The gaff hook caught 
the salmon through the belly. Sputter- 
ing like a wet hen, Topsy dropped the 
rod—fortunately not over the side—and 
hauled the thrashing fish aboard with 
both hands. 

I administered the last rites with a 
hickory club. Topsy shuddered slightly, 
but there was a primitive gleam of tri- 
umph in her eyes. 

“T caught him, didn’t I?” she said, as if 
scarcely believing the fact. “How much 
does he weigh? Forty pounds?” 

“About twenty.” 

“Oh, he is bigger than that!” she de- 
clared positively. Wisely I said nothing. 

The fog was definitely on the run. A 
few minutes later we could make out the 
shore line, and, to my surprise, the dock 
lay nearly dead ahead. We went in, ate 
a good breakfast, and started out again 
in a world of brilliant sunshine. I felt 
that all we needed to finish the job of 
making a confirmed fishing addict of my 
wife was another couple of salmon. 

We got them, and lost three others 
besides. Nothing could have been sweet- 
er. The water sparkled under a faint 
breeze, it was comfortably warm, and 
the fish fought the long savage battles 
that make salmon trolling such grand 
sport. 

But it was getting late. Something in 
Topsy’s eyes told me I'd better be care- 
ful about suggesting that we quit. I 
thought I'd try an oblique approach. 

“Nice mess of salmon we caught,” I 
said. 

“Four salmon,” 
call that a mess?” 

“They're pretty big ones,” I countered. 
“And the sun’s getting high.” 

“Are you, by any chance, 
that we go in?” 

“Well—” I began. 

“Well, we’re not. You brought me out 
to troll, and I’m going to troll.” 

I tried to look grumpy and disappoint- 
ed, but I’m afraid I made a poor job of 
it. My wife was a fisherman. 


snapped Topsy. “You 
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Foundling Doe Makes Odd Friend 





This doe, when a fawn, was found ill by Ernest Ingenhuett, of Comfort, Tex., 


and nursed 


back to health by him on his ranch. Having made friends with a cat owned by the man who 


rescued it, 


it returns regularly with its own fawn. 


The cat welcomes 


it with a lick 7 











Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 


for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 








lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. caciad 
—— c ows : 7 | 
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This is a little reproduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instructions. You will mahe no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts for Popular Science Monthly and 
Outdoor Life readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, , after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 
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§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 67 a 

‘ 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. r 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

i few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- i 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 

§ the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay y 
now send $2.00 with order.) 
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8 apprRess | 

' CITY STATE ' 
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“Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by$2. @ 
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That's My Pup! 
(Continued from page 43) 


to move, and found I ached all over. 
With a great effort, I managed to raise 
my head, and look around. Bing was ly- 
ing with his head cocked to one side 
looking at me and wagging his tail. I 
tried to say hello. I guess it sounded 
more like a good-by. Bing whimpered a 
little. 

For a long time, I just lay flat on my 
stomach, and tried to piece things to- 
gether. I couldn’t even blink that it 
didn’t hurt. Bing stared at me, and 
licked his own wounds. From time to 
time, the boss would reach over and pat 
Bing’s silly head. Then he’d give me a 
nudge. 

“What a son you’ve got, Bang!” he’d 
mutter. “He’s a real chip off the old 
block! I’ve got the finest pair of friends 
in the world!” 

And the boss would rave on like that. 
I loved it, and wagged my tail. I’d have 
wagged it just the same if it had killed 
me. 

Bing told me afterwards that the boss 
had managed to get his shotgun and load 
it with some buckshot he happened to 
have in his coat. He piled two loads of 
that stuff into the monster while we were 
both fighting for our lives and his. I 
must have been about ready to pass out 
then, because I don’t remember any- 
thing about it. 

That night a canoe came down the riv- 
er with two men in it, and the next 
morning we started back for town. Bing 
had a broken foot, and I was too lame 
and sore to walk. They carried us in the 
canoe, all tied up in bandages made 
from one of the boss’s shirts. 

We're home now. Bing’s foot is 
well, and I feel about the same 
ever. It’s a great life and there’s always 
something new waiting to happen. Bing 
doesn’t give me any more patronizing 
looks. As a matter of fact, Bing seems 
to think his old pop is all right. 

The boss is nice to us as usual, and 
every time he tells that story he makes 
it sound a little better. He figures we’re 
worth keeping around I guess. Every- 
body seems to be happy. And my rheu- | 
matism is still getting no better fast. 

One of these days I'd like to see a let- 
ter from you. You Kentucky ’coon 
hounds must have something happening 
to you once in a while. 

Give my regards to all the mutts, and 
watch for my next letter at the old cy- 
press tree. 

Your old kennel crony, 
Bang. 


all 


as 





Alaskan Goats and Sheep 


T sve present range of the mountain 


goat in Alaska is from the coastal 

mountains of the Portland Canal, in 
Southeastern Alaska, to the head of 
Cook Inlet, according to the Alaska 
Game Commission. From this it appears 
that the Alaskan goat never is found 
far from salt water. In a few places, 
goats and mountain sheep use the same 
range, one example being the mountains 
on either side of Kenai Lake, near Sew- 
ard. 

On the Kenai Peninsula is found a 
sub-variety of the mountain sheep, 
known as the Kenai bighorn. In appear- 
ance it is similar to that of the common 
white sheep—Ovis dalli—which is dis- 
tributed over most of the high mountain 
ranges of the central and northern sec- 
tions of Alaska. 
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Champion Hedge makes a 167 foot cast. 


. you stretch it out the last 
. . and aren’t you glad 


@ A long cast.. 
possible inch 
wearing a Pendleton Shirt! It’s 


body movement. And, further, freedom of 
movement is inherent in the virgin wool 


| fibres from which Pendleton’s are made. 


This is one of the features of the Pendle- 
Shirt that leads Marvin K. Hedge, 


world’s distance casting champion to 


| declare it his choice. 


In addition to providing body freedom, 
the 100°, 
superior body insulator... 
perspiration when the sun’s heat beats 


virgin fleece wool fabric is a 
no clammy 


| down in warm weather, and comfortable 


warmth during cool weather, for wool con- 


| ditions the body in varying temperatures. 


Whether you’re fishing or hunting or 


| engaging in any other outdoor activity, 


you'll find the Pendleton Shirt is tops. 
Made from selected grades of Western 
wool, the Pendleton Shirt combines style 
and appearance with long, durable wear. 
At your favorite store, $5.50 to $10.50. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





PENDLETON 


Woolen Mills 
and, Oreg The Choice of Champions 
Please send illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and name of 
arest dea 
van — 
Addre 
_—————— — — OL-J7 
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BASS RANGELEY MOCCASIN 


Here’s the ideal footwear for all- 
round summer wear. The com- 


fort of a genuine Indian moc- 
casin ... plus smart style and 
The 


sturdy construction. Bass 
Rangeley Moccasin brings com- 
fort and support to busy feet. 
For camping. Canoeing. Hiking. 
Sold by outfitters everywhere. 
Write for a free catalog showing 
footwear for all outdoor sport. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


46 Main Street 
Wilton, Me. 






Sanitary Toilets and Sep- 
tic Tanks for owners of 
®@ Lake Cottages 
© Summer Camps 
® Tourist Camps 
® Trailer Parks 
Built by a company with a quarter 
century of experience 


Write tor full details. Dealers Solicited 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


AL FL 
TRAILER 


50 other valuable prizes! 
It’s easy to win in big, $1,500 prize 
Just write simple, 10-word 
Trailer CARAVAN 
the complete trailer magazine. 
Send 10c for copy and entry blank. 


THE TRAILER CARAVAN 
CPA Buildin 














contest! 
slogan for The 








a _AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 1 5, 30 and 50 CENTS: 


R ALL PURPOSE 
how Xo PAGE STOEGER CATALOG 
& HANDBOOK No. 28. A priceless manual. 
13,250 items, 4,100 illus. Latest prices. 
All Guns & Ammunitions. Parts, Ballistics, etc. 
%& Send 50c in Check, M. 0., Coin or Stamps. 
A. F. STOEGER, inc. 

507 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 

LARGEST STOCK IN U.S.A 



































Detroit, Mich, 





enough noise for a whale, indicating he 
was quite small. Another, out in the 
middle was bigger, but the third, rising 
beside a jagged, half-submerged stump 
was easily the best. 

Feeling my way cautiously, I waded 
out to a point directly downstream from 
the rising fish, dressed my fly, and let 
out the line. I had tied on a large, light 
caddis, one of the half dozen patterns 
Walt had selected. He was fishing with 
a smaller, and darker, spent-wing fly. 

While I was extending my cast, a 
yell came from the pool where Walt was 


fishing. “Whoops!” he shouted. “There’s 
the first one in the net!” 
I was too busy to answer. My own 


trout was still rising at regular inter- 
vals. I could see the fly plainly as it 
floated over him. Nothing happened. I 
picked up the fly, dried it, and tried 
again. This time there was a swirl, and 
my fly was gone. I set the hook sharply. 
For a minute or two, the trout charged 
back and forth. When I finally brought 
him in to the net, and got the flash 
light on him, I found he measured an 
inch under a foot. 


WAS straightening out and dressing 

my fly, when I heard a sharp slap on 
the water between Walt and me, as if a 
huge flat stone had been dropped into 
the stream. We had disturbed an old 
beaver. I waited till things quieted down 
a little. The trout in the middle of the 
current was still feeding. He did not 
sound so big as the one I had taken, but 
he might be worth going after. I laid 
the fly above him, but, try as I would, I 
couldn’t raise him. From the next bend 
above me came a yell. It was Pritchard's 
voice, and in it was an unmistakable note 
of pain. 

“What did 
“The beaver?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered, 
sure caught something.” 

I decided to investigate. When I got up 
to him, he was sitting on the bank, shak- 
ing. He had made a cast in the middle 
of the pool, he said. Just as the fly 
touched the water, with the line taut and 
the rod low, the trout had struck. The 
brown made a savage rush. The rod tore 
through Pritchard’s hand till the reel 
stopped it, almost breaking his finger. 
The leader snapped, and the fish was 
gone. 

Bob Engel had come down the bank, 
and stood laughing. 

“You don’t believe me, eh?” he taunted 
Pritchard. “So no fish ever got big 
enough to tip a man over, did it?” 

I went back to my fishing. Moving on, 
above the raceway, I worked along a 
shallow sand bar. Just above was a deep 
hole with overhanging alders and a tan- 
gle of snags, and I heard the soft “slup- 
ping” of a big trout at his supper. He 
was rising within a foot or two of the 
opposite bank, almost under the alders. 
I could see the tip of a submerged log, 
just above him. From where I stood, 
there was no way to reach him. I 
dropped down to the foot of the sand 
bar, and plunged into the river. It came 
close to my wader tops, but I inched 
along, feeling my way. 

It was a tough place to fish, but all 
signs indicated that he was worth a lit- 
tle extra effort. I let out my line until it 
reached above him, keeping the fly well 
away from the alders. The fly came 
down swiftly on the current and passed 
him. I dried it as carefully as I could, and 


you catch?” I shouted. 


“but I 


May Flies Hatch in June 


(Continued from page 49) 


When four or five 
I decided to 


cast again, and again. 
casts failed to interest him, 
change to a darker caddis. I started to 
thread the new fly onto the leader, when 
the flash light slipped from under my 
arm, and splashed into the river. I rolled 
up my sleeve and plunged after it. On 
the third try, I brought it up, but the 
light faded to a dim glow, and then 
blinked out. 

Above me, the big trout rolled lazily to 
the surface again. Then I heard Walt 
splashing his way upstream and had a 
sudden inspiration. 

“Come on,” I yelled, 
for you to catch.” He came up beside 
me, chuckled at my hard luck, and went 
after the fish. Walt is about as handy 
with the dry fly as any fisherman I 
know, but he was no match for the com- 
bination of alders and deep water. After 
half a dozen trials he gave up, and ad- 


“T’ve got one here 









mitted it was too much. 
“T hate to leave him, 
fided. “He’s a big one.” 
At the head of the bar, in water less 
than thigh deep, we started to go back 
to the car. Halfway across, we stopped 
for an instant to listen. In the pitch- 
black pool under the alders on the far 
bank, our big brown rose again. Walt 
let out his line in a swift, impatient cast, 
laying his fly low and clean under the 
alders no more than a foot above the 
spot where the ripples spread. Almost 
before the caddis touched the water, the 


too,” he con- 


fly was snatched under. 
| 


The tip of Walt’s rod jerked sharply 
up, and a living thunderbolt was un- 
leashed. The fish came into the open like 
a charging bull. He cut across toward 
the sand bar, cleared the water in a sav- 
corkscrew leap, whirled, and was 


age, 
off. Walt had the rod in both hands, 
fighting for every inch of line. “I can’t 


hold him!” Walt gasped, but he did. The 
trout was jerking and shaking the rod 
as a terrier shakes a rat, but Walt still 
held on doggedly. 

The brown suddenly turned shore- 
ward. He came out in a long, plunging 
leap, carrying the line through the 
branches of a small tree which beavers 
had felled. There was no way to work 
the line out of the branches. Walt stood 
his ground, while the trout rushed back 
and forth. Once or twice, he came out 
of the water, but for the most part he 
stayed near the bottom. Walt, with his 
feet braced, sawed the line through the 
tree top, and the straining rod took the 
punishment. In the end, rod and man 
won, as they were bound to if the leader 
and hook held. The sullen fish rolled in 
a shallow riffle some thirty feet below the 
tree. 


ALT started to lead him up to where 

[I could reach him with the net. Then 
the tree rolled over in the current, and | 
was borne swiftly down toward the 
trout. Walt let out a startled yell, and 
plunged after the tree. I dashed around 
to get below it with the net, but, in that 
instant, the weary trout surged up in one 
last desperate effort. He spun briefly at 
the surface, and the leader slacked for a 
fraction of a second. Shaking the hook 
free, the trout was gone. For once, Walt 
lost his jolly air and gave vent to his 
exasperation. 

“Damn those beavers!” he said. 

Just then we heard another smart 
slap on the water around the bend. 
Another beaver was setting out on a 
tree-felling job. 


J 
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How Fast Can a Deer Rune 
(Continued from page 51) 


speeder in hot pursuit. As the throttle 
was opened wider, the speeder began to 
gain on the deer. Then the deer settled 
down to real business. By the time both 
speeder and deer were doing their level 
best, there could be no doubt that they 
were both fully extended. After some 
200 yards of this race, the deer wheeled 
off the track. Later, the speeder was 
put over a measured mile with the throt- 
tle wide open, and was shown to travel 
slightly less than thirty miles an hour. 
As far as I am concerned, allowing for 
individual variations among deer of one 
or two miles an hour, those thirty miles 
are just about the top speed for the 
white-tail. 

This knowledge has practical value in 
deer hunting. It is obvious that, unless 
you know the actual speed of the deer, it 
is hopeless to try to figure out how much 
we have to hold ahead of a running deer 
to make the bullet strike where we want 
it to. But, knowing that a deer, unless 
pressed quite hard, will run at the rate 
of about eighteen miles an hour, we can 
get somewhere on this much disputed 
question. That is at the rate of twenty- 
six and one half feet a second. As all 
gun catalogues give the muzzle velocity 
of each cartridge, and some of them give 
the velocities at 100 yards, the rest is 
easy. 

A deer 100 yards away, running at 
right angles to you, travels twenty-six 
and one half feet, while the bullet is 
traveling 300 feet. If the average veloc- 
ity of the bullet is 1,200 feet, the bullet 
takes one quarter second to reach the 
deer. In that time, the deer has traveled 
a bit more than six and one half feet. If 
you want to strike the deer a foot back 
from the forward chest line, you will 
then have to hold six and one half feet 
ahead of this point, or five and one half 
feet ahead of the forward line of the 
chest. 

If the velocity of the bullet is 2,400 
feet a second, you will have to lead about 
three and three tenths feet ahead of the 
point you want to strike. If you are 
shooting a .220 Swift at 4,140 foot-sec- 
onds velocity, you will lead the point of 
aim only about two feet, or one foot 
ahead of the chest line. Of course, you 
will have to allow a bit extra for the 
time it takes to press the trigger, and 
for the hammer to fall. It will be neces- 
sary, also, to make allowances if the 
deer is only fifty yards off or running at 
a forty-five degree angle from the spot 
where you are standing. 

But, even so, on the only running deer 
I fired at last fall, after I had these fig- 
ures, I found the figures a great help. 
I felt confident I had taken a good share 
of the guesswork out of this extremely 








Detain 


tricky problem. And the firm belief you 
are going to hit the deer is half the 
battle when you are out gunning for 
white-tails. 


Wisconsin Muskies 


ISCONSIN is completing the 
W rene’ largest muskie-rearing 

pond, on the Little Tamarack 
River. Its dimensions are 4,000 ft. by 
300 ft. Heretofore, the State has been 
largely planting muskie fry. With the 
new pond, it will be possible to rear the 
young muskies to 3 in. to 7 in. before 
planting. In 1936, the two State hatcher- 
ies hatched nearly 7,000,000 muskies for 
restocking purposes. 
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a. : A4SILVER DOME 


: | Has ‘‘Styled”’ the Tr.1er 
| f .e Industry! 





In construction...in appearance... in luxury 
and convenience ...and in VALUE Silver Dome 
has been the Pioneer! Just give any 
Silver Dome owner a chance to tell you. 
Five models priced $495 to $1265 meet 


Send for FREE 


llustrated 
Lite «ture 





every requirement. If you want plymeti panel- 
ling, safety low gravity axle, genuine Bendix 
brakes, and the revolutionary Silver 
Dome third wheel, see your Silver Dome 
dealer or write direct for free literature. 


SILVER DOME, INC. © 6243 Woodward Avenue ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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f DIESELECTRIC PLANTS ff 


Easy Payment 
Plan 







FOR ECONOMY PLUS goog == 
and up \ 


WITH NEW SAFETY a 
0. B. | | 


Make your own electric ee Mo. 





light and power the 

‘Diesel Way’’ with \ 

WITTE Dieselectric 

Plants, 1600, 3000 or 

6000 watts, for Less 

Than ONE CENT per 

KILOWATT on cheap 

non-explosive fuel. 110 

volt A.C. or D.C. for 

direct lighting, 32 volt 1600 

for battery operation. Watts - 
Charging costs lowered 75°%. Easily installed in 
small space. Use a Diesel for economy and safety. 


228-A Oakland Ave. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 





| 






OUT - DOR - CHEF 
= Scans Vv " 





The CHEF burns Wood or 
Charcoal .. NON-Explosive. 
Cooks complete meal at one 
time . . 2'4 square feet of 
cooking surface . . Broils 
steaks or trout deliciously . . 
Portable. Folds to fit a com- 
pact box 20x10x4 inches... 
Givesrelief from indoor heat 
on trailer trip . . Takes little car room. Sturdy castiron 
construction. Has met every test. ONLY $7.95 f.o.b. 
Detroit. WRITE for FREE Circular. DEALERS Wanted. 
Write TODAY for choice of territory. 


RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENTS CO., Inc.| FREE 
Dept. A, 2970 W. Grand Blvd. Detroit,Mich. CIRCULAR 








W.7477 04 
POISON IVY 


A remarkable Zoeventive. Taken by mouth. 
““Vaccinates "’for entire season, Startimmun- 
ization at least two weeks before exposure. 
Also effective in treatment of actual cases of 
Poison Ivy—usually quickly relieves itching 
and swelling, materially shortening duration 
| of rash. Prevent Poison Oak with Cutter’s 

POISONOK— used by 9th Army Medical 
| Corps in C.C.C. camps and by power com- 
| panies for line crews. Sold at drug stores on 
PacificCoast. East of Rockiesorder POISON- 
IVI or POISONOK direct, $1.00 postpaid. 
In severe cases see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treatment. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


BY 





$400 





(Dept. 2) I No 8 
111 No. Canal St., Chicago “““ “*® ° 


TAKEN 
MOUTH | 





| Berkeley, Calif. 


@ BALDNESS 


LOSS OF HAIR 


The ayo | Formula 37 is now available 
to the general public for home use. Full par- 
ticulars sent upon request. 

DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
732 Anglo Bank Bldg., San Francisco, California 


| 
| 











You have nothing extra to buy when you 
choose a TRAVELO. . . . It comes fully 
equipped for four persons. 


$530 Up +» « » FO. B. Saginaw 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


RAYMOND PRODUCTS CO. 
416 Rust Avenue, SAGINAW, MICH. 





DEALERS: Write for franchise details 








CAMERA BOOK 


FREE! 


=. Explains latest in- 
§ ventions, methods 
¥) in photographyand 
Home Movie Mak- 
ing, for fun and 
profits. Offers hun- 
dreds of amazing, 
os Bar- 
gains in stilland 
movie Cameras 
Lenses, Films, ete. All 
guaranteed. We take 
your old Camera. 











equipment in 
trade! Satis- 
faction jaran- 
teed! ITE! 


Write for Free Bargain Book! 
CENTRAL Camera Co. (Est. 1899)230$.Wabash,Bept.a-173,Chicago 


ZIPPER ICE BAG 


For Food and Drinks. Keepsiceover 
24 hours. 50to765|bs. capacity. Keeps 
fish-catch freshontrip home. Water- 
proof. Extra strong. Big value. In- 
dispensible for week-end outings. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 
and dealer’s name. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 
403 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Wherever nature beckons you'll find a Kozy 
Coach. For five years outdoor people have put 
Kozy Coach through the toughest tests—all kinds 
of roads, all kinds of weather, and all-year liv- 
ing. It will be a revelation to you to see how 
thoroughly every feature of roadability, comfort, 
and long life have been provided for you in a 
Kozy Coach. Seeing is believin . Send ten cents 
for brochure—‘‘You’re Ahead with a Kozy 
Coach Behind.”’ 


KOZY COACH COMPANY 








613 E. Michigan Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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DITING the dog department of OurT- 

poor Lire is about the easiest job on 

earth, almost as simple as isolating 

the germ that causes housemaid’s 
knee, locating Capt. Kidd’s buried treas- 
ure, or convincing your better two thirds 
she had a hand bag full of horseshoes when 
you and she ambled down the aisle to the 
parson. But it’s no job for the self-satis- 
fied bird who thinks he knows all the 
answers. If the editor of a dog depart- 
ment imagines he is suffering from a 
rush of brains to the head, the letters he 
receives from otherwise gentle readers 
will puncture that theory with the same 
crisp efficiency with which Annie Oakley 
used to puncture glass balls, and drop 
him on earth or points below in a simi- 
larly pulverized condition. 

A good many such letters reach my 
desk each month. All are as welcome as 
the flowers in spring, many are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and a fair percentage 
of them have me walking the floor nights 
and writing my Congressman. In other 
words, since honest confession is good 
for the soul, I here and now confess I 
count that day lost whose low-descend- 
ing sun and the postman fail to bring 
me a missive containing a fast one. The 
gentlemen (and ladies) who read OvuT- 
poor Lire certainly have something on 
the ball. As a result, it is nothing un- 
usual for me to take my three healthy 
swings, walk back to the dugout, take a 
long swig from the water bucket, and 
begin wondering if I know anything 
more about dogs than I can learn from 
the interior of the dog house. 

But, since I have a squirrel outcross 
far back in my breeding, I enjoy a good 
hard nut to crack, even if I can’t crack 
it, and, feeling that possibly some of you 
readers might like to do a little gnawing, 
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Do You ee an saa 


== A good many puzzling too, I have drawn up the 
letters reach my desk 
each month 


little questionnaire that 
follows. The queries were 
taken at random from a 
few weeks’ correspond- 
ence, and I suggest that 
you take a shot at an- 
swering them before you 
go on to read the so-called 
answers. If you score 90 
percent on these ten ques- 
tions, you can have my 
job—over my dead body! 

On your mark! Get set! 
Go!! 

1. Is it possible to regis- 
ter the pups of a litter 
whose sire may or may 
not be any one of three 
suspected dogs, or of all 
three or more in combi- 
nation? 

2. Is there a strain of 
setters known as beltons? 
If so what are its distin- 
guishing characteristics? 

3. What is a spinoni? 

4. What do you have to 
pay for a good Irish setter pup? 

5. Is there such a thing as a dog whis- 
tle that is inaudible to human ears? 

6. What breeds of dogs are especially 
good sailors, and so peculiarly suited to 
take with you on an ocean trip? 

7. Will a combination German-shep- 
herd, English bulldog and American fox- 
hound make a good rabbit dog? 

8. What color is a Welsh springer 
spaniel? 

9. Are the scenting powers of a bird 
dog affected by high altitudes? If so, in 
what way? 

10. If you breed a springer spaniel to 
an English setter, will you get a litter of 
Brittany spaniels? (Provided, of course, 
you get any pups at all.) 

11. Are fifteen separate and distinct 
points on game established by a bird 
dog in two hours, or an average of a 
point every eight minutes, during an or- 
dinary hunt and not on stocked territory, 
a record? 

Just to be a good sport I'll make this 
thing as easy as possible. You may an- 
swer any ten of the above eleven ques- 
tions and leave out one; or you may an- 
swer all eleven and choose the ten best 
answers as a basis for your percentage. 

One thing more. I am not vouching 
for the correctness of the answers that 
follow. They are, in effect, the replies I 
made to the writers who thought up the 
questions, and that’s all. But I should be 
guilty of gross lack of appreciation if I 
failed to congratulate my hecklers on 
their ingenuity. 

Well, here I go on my last mile. The 
little green door is ajar, and I might as 
well settle myself in the hot seat, and 
have it over with. Here’s what I wrote: 

1. Yes. If I am correctly informed, 
there is at least one privately owned and 





operated registration outfit that requires 
nothing but names, dates, and so on, 
without affidavits of any kind, or any 
other such embarrassing details. It is un- 
necessary to add that such registrations 
have absolutely no standing or value. 
Both the American Kennel Club and 
Field Dog Stud Book are exceedingly 
careful about issuing certificates, and 
have unquestioned rating. 

2. No. Belton simply indicates color, 
as blue belton, lemon belton, etc. It 
means white with very small tick spots 
and no large patches of color. Part of a 
litter may be beltons, and the other not. 

3. A spinoni is a so-called breed of 
dog, but has not been recognized official- 
ly as such in this country. It may be 
roughly described as a fairly large dog, 
weighing about 55 lb. and standing some- 
thing like 24 to 26 in. at the shoulder. It 
has a wiry coat of white, white-and- 
lemon, white-and-orange, or white-and- 
liver. It has a docked tail carried high, 
is a pointing dog, and may be related to 
the wire-haired griffon. This dog has 
been described to me as looking like a 
griffon—old English sheepdog cross. 

4. It all depends on how lucky you are. 
Anything from nothing at all ta $250 

5. Yes—in a sense. There is a whistle 
to be bought at high-class sporting-goods 
shops which can be so regulated that it 
is practically inaudible to the human 
ear, but which vibrates in such a way 
that the sound waves are caught by the 





lts pitch is 
too high for human ears, but dogs can hear it 


Noiseless whistle for training. 
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Don't let your dog 


suffer with those disease- | 


carrying pests which torment him 
80. Make your dog happy, use 


Dr. LeGear’s 
FLEA AND SHAMPOO SOAP 
and FLEA AND LICE POWDER 


The powder is for special use in winter 
when you do not wash your dog so 
often. Either soap or powder will 
kill the fleas and make your dog 
happy. Buy these and other Dr. 
LeGear Dog Prescriptions from 
your druggist or dealer, and ask 
for free Dog Book. Or write the 
Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 























Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


in Season 
Simple Successful. Wash off before 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Helps 


Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 


Harmless 
mating. 
breeders sell females. 
bottle, postpaid. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. i! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 














EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 450 
“Stripslik’’ $ 
1°2 Post 


Comb 

Does not cut the dead heir. leaving « stubble coat. but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
te stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cate; also good fur 

mb. he , F La 4 care edge trimming blade, with each or 

Comb-B ($1 value) 

Bark Bridie, hn —y i 7 barking. 


WARNER'S DOG PRODUCTS CO., Dept.L, 















Morwich, Conn. 








Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


Be Your 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


SOLINE TAM 
ues 


Now ope can cut down 
rPucee Tu y 


month repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks complete- 
ly explained in this brand 
new manual. 

Anyone can follow the 
non- sacnotess lonquege in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and find 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or 
permanent repairs to the 
motor, carburetor, fuel line, 





A_ reduced drawing from 


AUTO KINKS showing ignition, lights, starter, 
how to repair hole in gaso- radiator, chassis, running 
tne ~ piment setter. gear, | ey L. , top, and 
ng. t ti even the e. 

ie (ee AUTO RINKS Is a com- 


plete service manual which 
will save you many times its cost. Besides cutting your 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of st eae 
simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong cloth bin 
ing, pictures on every page, only $1.00 C.O.D. 4 nye a 
few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 67, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the postman 








$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. If I 
am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return it to 
you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund my money 
in full. 

Name 

DRED cctsnrittntetitttninimecion 

City State 
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eardrums of a dog. This whistle can be 
so tuned that a dog can and will distin- 
guish his owner’s or handler’s whistle 
from all others. 

6. I have no idea. I should guess that 
seasickness was a matter of the individ- 
ual dog rather than of any particular 
breed. Or it’s possible all dogs are good 
sailors. If any reader of this question- 
naire can and will write me the answer, 
I shall appreciate the courtesy. 

7. Here’s a poser. If you, or anybody 
else, can figure this one, don’t bother to 
do it. You’d be wasting your time. They 
need you to help discover the fourth di- 
mension, and explain the Einstein 
theory. 

8. A Welsh springer spaniel is lemon- 
and-white or orange-and-white. This is 
really an old, well-established breed 
abroad, but I believe it has not yet been 
officially recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. 

9. There seems to be fairly good evi- 
dence that altitude does affect the scent- 
ing powers of dogs. The gentleman who 
wrote me in regard to this point seemed 
to think so, and in my opinion had ex- 
cellent grounds for that conclusion. 
From his experience he believes dogs 
cannot smell so well in Colorado, for 
example, as the same dogs would do in 
Texas or the Carolinas. 

10. No. If you happen to have read the 
March issue of OuTpoor Lire you know 
that the Brittany spaniel is a distinct 
breed, and has been known by its pres- 
ent name for centuries. The claim has 
even been made that it antedates the 
setter as an individual breed. That be- 
ing the case, Brittany spaniels breed 
true to type, which certainly would not 
be the case with the setter-springer 
cross. No matter how much such a cross- 
bred might resemble a Brittany, it would 
still be only a crossbred and not a pure- 
bred dog. 

11. I don’t know. But, as I said last 
month in the case of a litter of seven 
male pointers, I should be very much 
surprised if it is a record or very near 
it. Naturally, this is a question on which 
it’s very hard to get a check-up. Very 
few gunners hunt by the watch or have 
any accurate idea of the passage of time. 
Not only that, but, unless the test were 
previously arranged and reliable time- 
keepers, witnesses, and so on provided, it 
would be practically impossible to pro- 
duce satisfactory proof. At the same 
time, by chance some reader of this ar- 
ticle may have interesting data to sub- 
mit. In that case, what I said in the an- 
swer to No. 6 applies here. Please send 
in the testimony. 


Well, that’s enough for this month. 
Now you can go back to your crossword 
puzzles and cryptograms.—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 


Locating Breeders 


O SAVE readers of this department 
| Tes wear and tear on pens, disap- 

pointment, and loss of time, it should 
be understood that it is not our policy to 
supply names and addresses of individ- 
ual breeders and handlers, or of com- 
mercial kennels. We must also refuse 
to quote probable prices on pupsor grown 
dogs of any breed. A little thought will 
make the reasons for this policy quite 
clear. 

The only exceptions to this rule are 
cases where the breed in question is so 
rare that the average man or woman has 
no means of locating either a specimen 
of the variety, or a breeder or kennel 
that raises and sells dogs of that partic- 
ular breed. Unless you find yourself in 
that situation, please don’t waste that 
three-cent stamp.—W. C. D. 



























Ch. Drexe! Dot 
owned by Drexel 
i. Brown, Port- 


land, Oregon.. . 
er of many 
field Tri Fed 
exclusively on 
TI-O-GA. 


Field Trial Winners 
Feed TI-O-GA 
DO YOU? 


After all, when it comes to dogs, you can’t 
do much better than follow the example of 
owners of field trial winners. That's why it’s 
smart to feed TI-O-GA— because so many 
owners of winning dogs do feed TI-O-GA 
exclusively. Then, too, in addition to being 
sure your dog gets a food that’s proved 100% 
complete, you save money. That’s because 
TI-O-GA is in dry form. No tin container or 
water to pay for. No refrigeration neces- 
sary. Send coupon. 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
N.Y. 


Dept. G57, Waverly, 

Ple _ ~ nd me free 8 ounce sample, postage pre paid. 

{jy [ ] Pellets , ‘uppy Food 

{ ] Se = free copy of booklet on how to feed dogs. 

{ ] Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mi apesestont.) 
Send 10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA I os F ‘ood. 


(This offer good in U.S. only. 
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When answering advertisements, 
please write your name and address 
plainly. 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 















WASH 
all his 


FLEAS | 
Away! 


\ 

How your doggy 
will enjoy his Skip- 
Flea Soap Bath! Fleas 
dead, skin soft, no odor, coat sleek and glossy! 
Look in the bathwater! See those Seow 
specks? They’re dead fleas! 

Skip-Flea Soap is Guaranteed to kill fleas 
or your money back. Large cake only 25¢. 

Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder contains the 
most powerful flea-killing agent known to 
science. Dust it on. Its powerful action Jasts. 

Sold by Drug and Pet tores. Ask them for a 
FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book, or write: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 








2050 W. Broad Street « 
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When Your 





YOU OWE HIM THIS RELIEF 





Don't blame animal nature when your dog begins 
to seratch and shed his coat. It isn’t nature’s way 
at all. If your skin was like his—non-porous—and 
you couldn't perspire, the itching would drive you mad 

A dog's blood is continually infected with im- 
purities, caused by the restraint of domestic life, 
prepared foods and lack of natural exercise. They set 
up an intense irritation under his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

He looks to you for help and you can give it— 
instantly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in sani- 
tary capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age 
provide the natural blood correctives his system 
needs. Given regularly on Saturday each week they 
quickly end the condition that causes scratching, 
loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, eczema and a 
host of other ills. They make your pet happy, 
healthy and contented, 

Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpen 
sive. Rex Hlunters Condition Powders—the famous 
prescription of a celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores and 
Pet Shops 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ for a package 

a full month's supply—direct to makers, J. Hilgers 
& Co., Dept. 263, Binghamton, N. ¥ 

Their six-fold action benfits every vital organ in 
a dog's bel You'll never know how fine your dog 
ean be until rou have tried then Ask for Rex 


_Hunters s Condition 1) Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 






FEED A BALANCED 
FOOD AND KEEP 
YOUR DOGS HEALTHY 


Used, tested and approved for generations by prize 
inne ROSES DOG FOODS have been first 
hoice with breeders, veterinarians and dog lovers 

because their balanced formulas keep dogs healthy 

ROSE'S FOODS are rich in minerals and vitamins 
4-B-D-E-and G. That's why there is REAL ECON 

omy S in feeding 1 ROSE FOOD aside from it 


pl different ROSE 8 DOG 
FOODS und oklet on 
ae & A ND r HEDING will be 
‘ ‘ En e lie to 

ig cost yee .> pt. 0. L 


G. P. ROSE & co. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
WORM CAPSULES A 


effec ively remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms, 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 


and thrifty. 
oR 
WRITE ee. 652 


BOOKLE Tt 
on the practical removal 


of worms in Dogs of all ] 
| breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N.-55-F 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., yo Mich. 
kk 


Drug Stores Se 
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Complete line of wires and 
pen materials for all bird and 
animal enclosures. Write for 
eatalog filled with money-sav 
ing values and tested fencing 
suggestions 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1479 Tyler St. N. E 
haa Minneapolis, Minn. 








) 7 ‘OU NEED GLOVER’S DOG BOOK, MISTER! S 


Glover's famous DOG BOOK, 
48 pages, complete with Symptom 
Chart, gives you a world of valuable 
information on Care and Treat- 
ment of your dog. Send for your 
free copy today to GLOVER'’S, 
Dept. 3, 462 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
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uerstions 


Persistent Barking 


Question: My 2'%-year-old springer spaniel 
has been boarded out for the past year because 
of his barking. I now wish to bring him home. 
Is there any way in which I can stop his bark- 
ing?—W.S., Mich. 


Persistent barking is a rather hard 
I know of but one way to do 
it. and that takes patience. Leave the dog, 
and, when he begins to bark, return and scold 
him sharply, even hitting the side of his ken- 
nel or a box or anything of the kind with a 
whip or stick. Then go outside again, wait 
till he barks, and repeat the program. In ex- 
treme cases, dogs may be punished without bad 
effects, but in general, it’s dangerous business, 
especially with pups. As your dog is 2% 
years old, and knows you thoroughly, I sup- 
pose, you might try it, beginning with a folded 
newspaper, and using a whip only if you think 
he will stand the gaff. This treatment takes 
time and patience, as I say, but it is almost 
sure to work if given a fair chance. I’ve cured 
one or two pretty tough cases in this way.— 


W.C.D. 


Answer: 
habit to break. 


Small Game Dogs 


Are dachshunds the right kind of 
raccoon, "possum, and 


Question: 
hounds for small game, 
skunk?—E. J. G., Tex. 


Answer: My opinion is that the attempt to 
make a first-class raccoon, ‘possum, or skunk 
dog out of a dog of this breed might prove suc- 
cessful, but I am frank to say I have never seen 
one work on any of these three animals. Dachs- 


hunds are fairly good on rabbits and, as they 
are game, I see no reason why they shouldn’t 
handle other game. But ’coons are pretty tough 
customers, even when wounded, and, as a gen- 
eral thing, I should guess a larger dog would 
be more satisfactory for them. If you try the 
experiment I would appreciate your conclu- 


sions.—W. C. D 


Pups of First Litter 


Question: I want to buy an Irish setter pup, 
but one point is not clear to me. Are the pups 
of the first litter good, bad, or otherwise? — 
C.J.S., New Jersey. 


Answer: I have never found pups of a first 
litter inferior to those of later litters except 
in cases where the bitch was bred before she 
had matured sufficiently. If the bitch is well 
over a year old when bred, pups should be 
O.K., though a two-year-old bitch is better.— 
W.C.D. 


Hounds Run Deer 


Question: How can I train my dogs to run 
foxes and not to run deer? I have a black-and- 
tan hound 6 months old, and a beagle hound 1% 
years old.—A. L. Jr., New York 


Answer: All hounds love deer scent, and 
prefer it to almost anything else, including fox 
The only way I know to stop your dogs from 
running deer is to pull them off the scent, and 
scold, and, if necessary, punish them severely. 
This means a lot of trouble and tramping, but 
should cure them in time.—W. C. D. 


The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





| Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- | 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
| such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 


Lckae eee 


Age for Spaying 
Question: Will you kindly tell me what to 
do about my pedigreed collie? She is 4 months 
old. Is it wise to have her spayed, and if so, 
how old should she be? I had another collie 
that died shortly after she was spayed. I 
wouldn't like to lose this one.—H. L., Conn. 


Answer: It is possible that your other collie 
pup contracted distemper at the time it was 
spayed. To avoid this, a puppy should be im- 
munized by an injection of live virus, followed 
in 24 hours by a 20-cc. dose of homologous se- 
rum. A month for the immunity to be perfected 
should then elapse before spaying is attempted. 

Dogs should be spayed when about 5 months 
old, and thereafter, they should be denied all 
starchy, sweetened, fatty, cooked, and canned 
foods to avoid obesity.—A. A. H 


Abdominal Rash 


Question: The eyes. of my 3-month-old 
pointer pup are bloodshot, and he has big red 
bites on his stomach. I have put flea powder 
on him several times, but that does not get rid 
of the bites. Please tell me what to do.—L. S., 
Ark. 


Answer: A diet lacking in proteins and es- 
sential vitamins will induce a toxemia of this 
kind. Feeding excessive amounts of starchy 
foods, such as corn bread, dog biscuit, cereals 


and bread also will cause reddening of the eyes. 

Feed the dog generously on raw meat on 
bones, chopped small enough to be handled 
easily, beef liver, eggs, milk, and buttermilk. 
To this, you may add a small portion of ground, 
raw vegetables, and raw, rolled oats, moistened 
with milk or buttermilk. 

The irritated areas on the abdomen are 
caused by eczema or a mange parasite, if they 
persist after you have removed all fleas and lice. 
The best treatment for mange is 1 oz. of pow- 
dered sulphur, mixed in 1 pt. of old crank-case 
oil. Apply sparingly once daily 

Eczema requires emptying the anal gland 
pouches once or twice a month, and the daily 
application of an eczema lotion made by mixing 
14 oz. each of chloral hydrate and salicylic acid, 
and 2 oz. of tannic acid in 1 qt. of bathing al- 
cohol.—A. A. H. 


Calloused Feet 


Question: I have an Irish terrier about 1 
eyear old, and am having a great deal of trouble 
with his feet. The pads on his toes seem to 
have regular corns or callouses, which grow out 
and then break off. The feet are also cracked 
and very sore. I have been greasing them with 
mutton tallow and petroleum jelly, but this 
does not seem to help. The dog in other re- 
spects is in very good condition.—W. M., New 
York. 


Answer: An abnormal development of the 
epidermal layers of the pads on the paws of 
Irish terriers is a peculiarity of that breed of 
dog. In occasional individuals, the growths re- 
semble horns, and, unless removed periodically, 
make walking impossible. Once a week soak 
the paws in a very warm mixture of 1 part 
Thuja oil in 10 of castor oil. Then pare away 
the excess tissue carefully with a very sharp 
knife. As more will eventually form, it will be 
necessary to repeat the operation periodically. 





—A. A. H. 4 
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Groups above the ruler were made at 50 
yards with Long Rifle cartridges, those be- 
low with a Winchester 52 at same range 


What's Wrong With 
Shorts? 


OME twenty-five years ago the .22 
S Short was as accurate as the Long 
Rifle up to twenty-five yards and 
often up to fifty yards. Those old-timers 
in the Zettler Gallery and those hot 
matches for the indoor offhand cham- 
pionship, using heavy rifles of Schuetzen 
type, chambered for the Short, would 
knock out groups at twenty-five yards 
that the ordinary man could not equal 
prone in these days. 

But the Short has gone sour on us. 
While the factories report that the Short 
forms about fifty percent of their total 
rim-fire sale, or equal to all the other 
sizes added together, they treat it like 
the famous illegitimate cheeild at the 
family reunion. They make it to func- 
tion, and that is about all. 

A year or so ago, I borried a very fine 
match rifle, chambered and rifled for the 
Short, from my friends at Stevens, and 
we machine-rested it from soup to nuts 
and from fifty feet to fifty yards. 

Not one brand of Short on the market 
shot even respectably in this rifle, and, 
queerly enough, they did not perform 
much better in this special Short Rifle 
than in the far more common gun, rifled 
and chambered for the .22 Long Rifle. 

Rifled and chambered for the Short 
means that the rifling has a pitch or 
turn of about twenty-four’ inches, 
against about sixteen inches for the 
longer bullet of the Long Rifle. Cham- 
bered for the Short means, of course, 
that the bullet touches the rifling in- 
stead of having a nice long running start 
and nothing to steady it up concentric 
with the bore. 

The other day, getting a _ terrible 
squawk from a brother who was try- 
ing to make Shorts act like people, we 
put a Model 52 target rifle into the ma- 
chine rest, and refreshed our memory 
as to the shortcomings of this present 
version of the Short. The accompany- 
ing photo shows the results. Range 
fifty yards. Top row, various sorts of 
Long Rifle; lower half of target the 
Shorts. Groups measured more than 
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three inches oftener than less, and the 
bullets had a tendency to act wilder 
than an Injun with a snootful. 

While they were not as bad in pro- 
portion at twenty-five yards, they were 
so much so that serious target work with 
them would be discouraging, however 
good enough they are for knocking a 
tin can off the fence at thirty feet. 

I know that the Long Rifle chamber 
and rifling are not adapted exactly to 
the Short, but most of the trouble lies 
in the cartridge, and not in the fact of 
its being a Long Rifle gun. 

The Short, if it shot as it should, is 
indicated in most of the cases where 
chaps buy Long Rifles. This is especially 
true with aérial work, where the bullets 
may go a long way; with ordinary tin- 
canning and for indoor work at fifty 
feet, and twenty-five yards except very 
heavy prone competition. I suspect that 
this craze for using Long Rifle Hi-Speed 
to shoot knots off limbs and cans off a 
fence is just the small boy and the fire- 
cracker, a bit older in years. 

You can shoot about 1,600 shots, using 
Shorts, for the cost of 1,000 Long Rifles. 

Erosion of chamber. Except where a 
very fine gilt-edge match rifle is con- 
cerned, I should not worry as to the evil 
results of using Shorts in Long Rifle 
chambers. Modern primers do not cause 
rust, have less erosive tendency in most 
forms. 

You can buy a new barrel and have 
some dough to spare, with the money 
you’d save on the Shorts it would take 
to spoil a barrel from erosion. 


Mystery Cartridge 


HE art study herewith is not one of 

the latest symptoms of W. Rarebit In- 
somnia, who develops so many new car- 
tridges when he’s having a tough night 
of it, and who is always writing to the 
public prints with his estimate of what 
velocity they ought to give. 

Not so, Bolivia. This is a real mili- 
tary cartridge that just escaped being 
one of the most-used and best-known in 
the world, and yet is practically un- 
known. 

Watch for the solution of the mystery 
in an early issue, and for the announce- 
ment of our new thrilling serial, “Who 
Put the Bullet in the Bull?” 
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Build 
up that 
NEVER QUIT 





with the 





EXCESS VITAMIN POTENCY 


{HUNT CLUB 


DOG FOOD 





Hunt Club’s high vitamin unitage, 
nutritive completeness and perfect balance 
fortify against the diseases, deformities 
and skin irritations that come from vita- 
min deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
lacking diets. It’s the food that gives a dog 
the pep to keep going right thru the hard- 
est day of hunting. 


Not only is Hunt Club the most nourish- 
ing, health-building food you can give 
your dog, but italso is the most appetizing 
and economical. Kennel owners tell us it’s 
the one food their dogs don’t tire of. 


| Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. yf 
a - 


not carried there, send us your dealer's name and 


| dress and we'll send you a 10-cent box free, postpaid. 
| Or send $1.00 for a 10 lb. bag shipped prepaid east of 








Mississippi River. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FREE; DOGs 














Crisp fresh samples of Miller’s 
Dog Foods and a FREE book 
for dog owners. 


$1200.00 CASH 


prizes in easy letter-writing 
contest. See dealer or write for 


if details. B. C. Dog 
; ¢ Food Co., 639 
State St., Battle 


~” Creek, Mich. 



























BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS 








Keep Him Clean and 
Companionable 


Made of the finest 
coconut and olive 
oils, READE’S 
(Liquid) ANIMAL 
SOAP is so safe, so ben- 
eficial, that you can use 
it yourself. READE’S 
really cleans your dog's 
skin and coat, and keeps 
him free from odors and 
fleas. 1% pt.—35c, or 
three cans—$1.00 Post- 
paid. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write 
us direct. Dept. OL, 


READE MFG. CO., INC. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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MALE COON” a 1 ar ld iz fast, wid 
hu r. extra "i i I lid true t 
bark experier 1 n dog, al i 
f ck I 2 furnished. $15.00 
twent trial, mor arantee to plea 
Paul Jackson, Murray, K 
COONHOUNDS: THAT STRIKE trail and tree right 
P it rd trial. Must please 1 or money 
refunded Re ence lt 1 ft ling furnished 
C. Le Hazel, Ke i 1-3 
FOR SALB-KENTUCKY Coon dogs and combination hunt 
‘ 1 on ir app! l My Dogs Tree) One extra high 
cla ' r of rabbit hour for $20.f I tI e) Riverhill 
K i n, Kentuck 
MALE COON HOUND—4'", 3 ‘ 
‘ t er ak t at \ 
a t for 1 } r r I 
twent trial. Bank referer , 
! t sa 1 B. P. Ke M 
OLDE TYME Lane E \RED black té 
ture V e ¢ Hermosa Vista Hour 
Vista Fa Bat nnock, OF 
REGISTERED BEAGLES AND Bi ibone Coon hound pup 
$10.00 ppe 1 C.0.D. on approval. Henry Sheppard, 
Stanle \ —_ 
SILENT MONEY GETTER—Male Hound and Cur mixed 
ea 1, large re, fast id true tree barker, can 
; " he 1 co mink and im before 
D mor hu r. | ire furnished 15.00 
t il. Paul Jack Mur IK 
BEAGLES, ALL AGES, $15.00 ped on trial ld 
t t Sportsmen's Se LaRue, Ohio 
BASSET HOUNDS, REGISTERED. Youngsters from well 
tr 1, hard working hunters, Leland Shaw, Rushville 
oO) 6-3 
CHOICE BEAGLES, PUPPIES, bred to hunt. $15.00 ei 
the ex, registe lopewell Beag Tiffin, Ohi 4-3 
BEAGLES, BROKE, STARTERS. John Grenewalt, 873 
East Popular, York, Pa 5-6 


“Trial. Guy 


° 


BEAGLES, BROKEN, STARTE RS, puppies. 
rner, Hanover Jun tion, Penna 


6 





Hound, 4% 


HUNTING SI ASON ov I R Have Male Coon 
year ld, f \ le hunter, true tree barker. $15.00 
Twenty days trial. Write for picture Leon Wilkerson, 


Murra Ky 


rf AIREDALES 


ll = = 
OORANG \IREDALES ARE “all round d dogs for 


ip 
i 








‘hunting 


t int waterfowl quirrel raccoon, big game; ideal 
pet rd companions for men, women, children Prices 
S20.00 uy hipped on trial; sold by mail only Sportsmen 
Ser e, LaRue, Ohio 
THIRTY YEARS - REEDING. Registered utility aire- 

lale Geo. Harke San Fernando, California 


— CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 


GOLDE N LABRADOR PUPPIES, registered. Reasonably 

priced. Sunshine Ker nels Watertown, South Dakota 
AB RADOR FEM AL ES. Chesapeake puppies 
Kennels, Wilcox, Nebraska 





GOLDEN L 
closit ut. Clark 


strains 


REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES FROM working 
cr Wood -Albert | City, lowa 





SETTERS of 
7 AND POINTERS 


POINTERS 


ters. At 











GERMAN Be: st 
Bench 8S 


Stud 


SHORTHAIRE ° Field and 
t Ex r ing Champion 
Fy Oret ar ‘d Farm Kennels, Paul Ave 
Bethleher Pa 6-2 





From bench 
Stoneway, 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIE and field 
winner $25.00 up. Edwin Knapp, Waverly 

N. ¥ 1-6 

ENGLISH SETTERS, ¢ G ROU SE Bone. brains, 
i papers. Stammer Edwar iS 


t "New York 


IRISH 


qual- 





t all age 
l Sport 


SETTERS mend: Po 
’ ) 


men se ice 








MUST SACRIFICE. RI 
Ir Gordon Setters, De 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 


G RRMAN SHORTH ATRE! D POINTE RS, € 
Terings. Greent 


GISTERED Pointer English; 
riptive F« r Robert Fry, 


except ional qual 
i ‘ nvestigat ield Ken 


n Bay, Wiiscor 


nel Sturges 





$10.00 and $15.00 


4 MONTHS, paper 


POINTER PUPS, 
( Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Ill 


in pection 
REGISTERED IRISH 
trained dogs Skyline Kenne 


SETTERS—bheautiful puppies and 
l Bergen, N. Y 

daily 

Kennels 


Hunters, afield 


Quartette 


EDN 


rat- 


GROWN stock 


SETTERS. PUPS 
. Woodcock 


Pheasant, Grouse 


n 
Meredit! Hamp shire 


he. SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


New 








Genuine curly coated 


strains. All around re- 





egistered stock, working 

triever land or water Wonderful intelligence, a keen 
nose Pupp ies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, C fornia 
SP RING I R SPANIEL Ss :W HO v n in fleld and show. Pup- 

pie bred bitche id trains dogs sold in trial, priced 
reasonable. State w ate fully K sterson’s Kennels. Ska- 
mokawa, Washington 








Best bloodlines. 


COCKE RS” AND SP RINGERS. 
Dosdale 


Pryor & 
4-3 


Red Wing, Minn 


Advertisements in this department are inseried at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION, Count each number and initial 











accepted, ten words 
| 
BEAUTIFUL SPRINGERS BY Champion Aristocrat of 
Avandale sucille Hayes, 1806 North Seventh, B 
Idaho 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, THE ideal dogs for Phea 
und rabb Youngsters f ale Fred Sheckler, Ga 
oO 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS, all ages, $15.00 up, shipped 
on trial, sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, LaRu 
| Ohi 
| COCKER SPANIEL . Pt PS, black, pure Abo's. Butler 
—e Villard, Minn 
*ANIELS, HALF COCKER, half water, $10.00, Chas. 
| “-o Spencer lowa 
| ENGLISH SPRINGER- PUPPIES 5 sired by Ch n 
Koshkonong Brownee. Huntin n strain. Carl 
|} terson, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
| COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES: Eligible, moderai 
} priced Dr. Wooden uterloo. New York ¢ 
| SPRINGER PUPPIES. REGISTERED, rea onable. Stud 
service guar anteed. Colonial, Blackfoot, Idaho, 6-2 





rE MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 








REG ISTERED DAC HSHU ‘NDS SCOTTIES, Wire-Fox- 
terriers, Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wi . 
YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. Bulldogs, 
501 Rockwood, Ds allas, Texas 11-12 








BE TIFUL REGISTERED COA( H Puppies. 
Ill. 


Attractive 
a Kane Kennels Leland 5-€ 





DALMATIAN (COACH) ) AND White Collie pups. 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohi 6-2 

GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED. FAST, beautiful indi 
viduals. Stocking, 904 He nnepin Minneapolis, 3 Minn 





AMERICAN Bull ” 
bloodlines. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHERS 
Smooth Fox Terriers Finest 


Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC. 


FRAGRANT RED CEDAR bedding—keeps dogs flealess 
50 Ibs. $1.50; 100 Ibs. 2.50. Standard Co., 1850 
Chica ago 2-12 








Hastings 





March 30, 1937 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I am not avery large breeder of pheasants, 
and cannot supply the whole country. My 
April ad has brought me over 80 requests 
for prices and several orders in the past two 
weeks. Have had to turn down two orders 
of 1000 each. 
Would be pleased if you could cancel June; 
and if not too late, May advertisement in 
your valuable magazine as I don’t like to 
disappoint the people. 
Am sorry. But what can I do? 
Thanking you for your kindness, I am 
Very truly yours, 
(signed) R. W. Tracy 
Spencertown Pheasant 
Spencertown, N.Y. 


FISHING TACKLE 





F ISHERMEN! NEW WOODEN minnow bucket keeps min 

nows alive, full of pep water fresh and cool. Made 
of seasoned Cypres with galvanized hoops and rivets 
Thoroughly w aterproofed Welcomes roughest treatment. Ex 
cellent for icing catch. 3 to 5-gallon size, $2.00 Postpaid 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Order yours today! 





IXL Sales Co., Mallory Station, Memphis, Tenn. 

FLY TYING MATERIALS, rod making supplies Tool 
Instruction Books Big line fishing tackle. Send for 

Angler's Guide and Catalog. T. Willmarth, Roosevelt 

i me 1-6 





FISHERMEN! FINEST STOCK of hooks, Spanish gut, 
leaders, tools and materials in America. Send 4c in 
stamps for list and 1937 Catalog. Paul H. Young, 8065-2 


Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich 1-11 
TACKLETOOLS FOR FLY-TYERS 
ing anglers. New catalog for stamp. D. H. 
335 Walnut Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 
MATERIALS, INSTRUCTIONS FOR 10 
$.40. Truman Crocker, Glenwood, Oregon 


HUNDRED $1.25 
Connecticut. 





Boot Dryers for wad 
H. Thompson, 





Bucktail Flies, 





LIVE 
Geo 


HELGRAMITE $2.00 Fifty. 


Strong, Willimantic 
FREE—BIG NEW Catalog. 

finest quality flytying, rod building 
Rockland Tackle Shop. Box “O’’, Hillburn, 





Complete flytying instructions, 
materials, tackle 
New York 





FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. - Noll, 
562 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa 





FISHERMEN DEALERS PRICES to the consumer. Write 
your requirements for exceptional bargains. Consumers 

Tackle Supply Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

HAND-TIED FLIES, LE: abun. Fly-tying materiale 
White Fly Co., Lynwood, Calif 3 

BUCKTAILS, FLYTYING MATE “ ALS, Hofmann Stu lio. ) 
993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N } 


FISHERMEN: TWENTY ASSORTED spinners. 
postpaid. E. J. Knechtges, Grafton, Ohio. 











One dollar 





16% oz. Hardy 4-inch 


L EON. ARD SALMON ROD 13 feet 
John T. Bissell, 


*erfect’’ ree sed one season $65.00. 
190 Prospect Ave., Princeton Be 


















P tarde Flies, Hair-W 


for $1.00 Dan B 2 


NEW —o 
fast-wate 




























Street, N. ¥ After July 1 nd mai 

Me ana } 

DON T “DIG WE ship prepaid a ere Sixty I 
lively fish worms for $.25 is R rts write f 

quantity price G. ¢ St., Des M 

I a 

FLY FISHERMEN: SEND 25 ¢ Coin for 7% f 
tapered leader and circular. R. A. Ramage, Box 111 

Prescott, Arizona _i t 

REDWATER FISHWORMS—KETCHUM. LIVE 
lefinitely. Fifty and food ) Dealers war 

Superior Bait Co., Lynwood, Calif 

SINKER MOLDS : SEVERAL st many sizes, Fre 
illustrated Ider. Reading Instrument Company, B 

78, Reading, Pa : 

MESSINGER'S ““BUCKTAIL F FROG I fly rod 
for bass and game fish, Circular free. B 

Hanson, Loyalhanna, Pa 

ONE | DOZEN BIVISIBLE } Dry F 1 Fly box $1.50. 3 
Makers Materials. Free Instruci Anglers Supy 

Outboards. Van's Fly Co., Glad Michigar 

FLYTYING COUR COMPLETE 100 i tratior 
$1.00. Material c: ed dyed hack 

$1.00 \ Minneapoli 


. Ken Hansell 








FLY TYING MATE RIALS. I catalog. The Fly SI 
Fitchburg, Mass 6-2 
SINKE R MOL DS. WRITE Wiest Bros., 7 3, 744 1 Weiser 


t.. Reading, Pennsylvania 





Sheridan R. Jone 





FLY CASTING. by The most und 
tandable discussion of the rt of 
er appeared in print. The best met! is - 





handled each in a para 
tpaid. Eugene Wat n, 
Y 





bass, trout, and other fish are 
chapter. 88 pages and cover 
Desk D, 353 Fourth Ave., Ne 
BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 
























SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FA( 

PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA Zest quality gray duck down filler, wart 
vaterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Special 
Features, air-mattress pocket i head flay 
n shelter-half, compact; ea » ha » with 100° 
Talon Zipper can be opened for R large and 
roomy for BIG MEN $37.50 Dk Bags, $21.50 Sar 

g with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool filling, Regular $17 
valt $10.95 Sleep in NATI RE’S OWN COVERING 
Buy now Write for circular Shipped C.0.D Alaska 
Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison St., Portland 
Oregor 


BUILD A BOAT—Everything for bu equipping or re 
pairing a boat. Build A Boat by the Welch System 
Welch Ready Cut Parts. Inexpensive sting and profit 
able. Send 10c for catalog showing boats of many types, boat 
materials, boat hardware, marine wm propellers. Dan 








aged propellers repaired. Welch Boat & Supply Compan 
Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
OUTBOARD, CANOE, BOAT, campfire, hikers cout 


be 


camping supplies, oars, paddles, car for canoe airt 





mattresses, tents, cots. Alan-Clarke ¢ any, 98 Char aber 

Street, N. ¥. C 

BOATS, BUILD THEM yourself, ca cruisers, sail, out 
boards, etc. Our new 32 foot deck-house cabin crui 

sleeps six. Send 3 cent stamp for catalog. Melrose B 

Works, Magnolia Springs, Alabama 


includir 


SAIL YOUR ROWBOAT! Complete equipment 
detachable keel $24.75. Try-Sail Company, Pattersor 
New York 





KAYAKS-MATERIALS CUT-TO-FIT. F¢ 




















fishing, sport $9.45 up Literature free 
Specialty Company, Box _377K, Titusville, Pa 
BUILD ELECTRIC Ot TBOARD » g 
erator. Operates with car batte t ll ) 
plans 10c. LeJay Manufac turing ‘1 13 Lak neapoli 
Minn 2 
M = 16° ROWBOAT BLI EPRINTS, 30c. Weesho-1 
1-M, Detroit, Michiga ai ee __—i6- 
FORD MARINE CONVERSION parts & ki Catalog 
25¢ (coin) Osmithson, 3106 C St Phila ae 
MAKE 12’ ROWBOAT, BLI EPRINTS 30c. Weesho-U 
B51-M, Detroit Michigan : ee 


BUILD YOUR OWN Boat. Knock-d 


I wn parts and plar 
$13.75. Write Wagemaker Co., Grar 


1 Rapids, Mich. 4 


| 








TENTS: FACTORY TO you. Catalog free. Willis Corp 
Everett, Mass 5-3 
MAKE CANVAS CANOE. Blueprints, 30c. Weesho-Uco 
B51-M, Detroit, Michigan. 5-3 





PROPE 


360 ACRES. About 
% mile to improved road 
84 ft. basement bam: 





i? 





mile riverfront 
2% to village 
real farn 


SPORTSMAN’S 
valuable wood, 
comfortable 9-room home 








best of huning & fishing , terms arranged; pg 8 Fre 
catalog 1000 bargains. Strout Ag’y, 255-SW, 4th Ave 
N r. City 

CANADIAN TAX SALE lands in parcels at One Dollar a 


fishing camps. See advertisement, pag 


Hunting 
Toronto, 2 


acre uD 
Service, 72 Queen St. West, 


4 ax Sale 
Canada : 
OZARKS—10 ACRES WHITE River frontage ; unimproved 

$150, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas City, Kansas. 1-6 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR private home, summer boarder 
Sanatarium. Guy Crockett, Guilford, Maine. Guy Crockett, Guilford, Maine. 


BIRDS AND ANIMAL 


PHE ASANT EGGS THAT hatch. Seven varieties. 

Halbrook, Odessa, Texas. 

RINGNECK PHEASANT: 15 Et 
Miller, Kingsport, Tenn. 














1GS $1.50, prepaid. Zane 


OUTDOOR LIFE 























SALE, THOUSANDS. 


FOR 8 Pheasant, quail, 


eggs. Mayhugh Game Farm, Elizabeth, Pa. 


wild turkey 





GOLDEN PHEASANT EGGS, $5.00 per setting. 
Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 


A. Holle, 





PHEASANTS AND QUAIL eggs. 
Farm, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


CHUKAR EG 


Free List. Dixie Game 





GS FROM hardy northern stock, there is a 
1 





difference. Schwab Brothers, Muscatine, Iowa. 3 
GENUINE, SMALL, DARK Mallard Eggs, $1.80 doz. 
E. J. TeRonde, Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 6-2 





six consecutive 
to furnish two 
DEVELOP AND PRINT your own pictures. Save time 
money with our complete $1.95 outfit postpaid, or pay 
postman $1.95 C.O.D. Includes electric ruby lamp, printing 
frame, photo paper, chemicals and equipment. One of 
hundreds of amazing bargains in our free, newest, money- 
saving bargain book. Send for it today! Central Camera 
Co., 230 So, Wabash, Dept. A-873, Chicago. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed 
carefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight 
professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or six 
repr ints—ell for 25¢ coin. The Expert's Choice Reprints 
sc each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





MINK: QUEBEC AND Alaskan. Years selective breeding, 
1937 Kits, $50.00 each. Woodall’s Mink Farm, Barberton, 
Ohio. East State Street Extension. 5-6 
MINK CHAMPIONS, FIFTY-SIX ribbons three shows. 
Finest herd in America. Pure Bred Mink Farm, Branch- 
port, N. 


RAISE MINK. 








DIME for general information. Lomman’s 





Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Penna. 6-6 
HIGHEST QUALITY QUEBEC Mink. Breeders reason- 
able. George Larsen, Kaleva, Michigan. 6-3 





FINEST EASTERN MINK. Years’ 
pelt prices. H. J. Bean, 


selective breeding. 


Top 
Passumpsic, Vt. 5-2 


og ARCHERY EQUIPMENT mat 


MATCHED FOOTED ARROWS 
Morrison, 1090 Rural, 


STANDARD YEW STAVE $4.00 postpaid. Geo. pene, 
9708 So. Hoover, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


yes. WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


t: REDHEADS, WOOD, Mandarins. Duck Book 
English Callers $6.00 pair. (Belgians), (Black 
Ducks) $10.00 pair. All eggs $3.00-12. Breman Company, 


$5.00 dozen. seugte 2 25 
Salem, ‘Oregon. "3 

















Danville, Illinois. 

ATTRACT WATERFOWL! FISH! Muskrats! Plant best 
foods. Write Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 2-5, Oshkosh, Wis- 

consin. 





WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies 

Headforms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 
stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb. 


TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 

Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 1l0c for 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado 


FREE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE. Big values. Eyes. Head 
forms. Everything, direct from manufacturer. Taxidermic 
Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘MODERN TAXIDERMY" TAXIDERMY 
Greenfield Center, N. Y. Devoted entirely to 
dermy.’’ Two Sample Copies 25c. 
DEERHEADS, RUGS, EYES, supplies. Hofmann Studio, 
993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-6 


CHOKERS MADE, pote Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson's 
Taxidermy, Iola, Wi 1-6 


Write 
3-9 














Magazine, 
“Taxi- 











MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, Coyote, $5, complete. ae 3! 8 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 10-12 


f=) Ji _l_l__:_.h 
| Dire AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 
ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. A-173, Caleem. 
-12 





INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 

cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-12 


QUICKER SERVICE, SPARKLING double-clear never- 

fade prints. Roll developed, 2 prints each negative 25c 
Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3536H, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 4-6 


GUARANTEED. 20 PRINTS 25c. 
Prints 25¢. Quality Studio, 








ROLL developed, 16 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 4-3 


TWO BEAUTIFUL OLIVE tone enlargements with 8 guar- 








| 





MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home. 


Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free. American School of Photo- 
graphy, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago 





BURKE & JAMES, INC. 
for forty years, 


headquarters for camera bargains 
invites you to write for their free bargain 





catalog of photo supplies, at 223 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Dept. 5-OL. 
“HOLLYTINTS MEANS BETTER Prints’’ Two Hollywood 


Professional Enlargements with trial roll—25« 
Premium Coupons Free. Unequaled Service. 
OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif. 


Valuable 
Hollytints, 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
each. Automatic 
free! Ideal, 


only 5e 
Circular 


photo enlargements! Cost 
photo enlarger, $5.94 complete. 
22 East 25th Street, New York. 





MAKE MONEY SELLING snapshots. 
pages instruction. 1500 markets, 
markets, 201-0, Barrister Bldg., 


PHOTO DEVELOPING. FILMS developed. 25c coin, 2 5x7 
Double Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints 
Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 6-3 


Dime brings ninety 
real information. Photo 
Washington, D. C 








LARJAGRAPH 
ey from 


25c. Cardinal Laboratories, 


REPRINTS: PROFESSIONAL 
amateur negatives. Five 5x7 
Summit, N. J. 


sized 
enlargements, 


Cash must accompany order. 
insertions. 






10% discount on orders for © 
New advertisers are requested 
with their first advertisement © 


oe FIREARMS co. -P 


PASSCO “10 POINT’ GRIPS made for all Colt and S. & 
W. Has all the features of custom or handmade grips at 
one-half the price. Easily refitted to your hand by your- 


references 


abel 





self. Vrovides large uniform gripping surface for all fingers. 
Only $4.25 a pair Postpaid, or ask your dealer. Fray- 
Mershon, Inc. Formerly known as Frank Pachmayr Co., 
Inc., 351 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Write for 


literature. 





BARGAINS IN USED guns. Mauser 9.3 x 62 (Mannlicher 


Type) 22” Bbl.—Perfect condition—Value $225.00 new— 
Used $135.00, Factory Seconds (Colt 32 Long) 2%” Bbl.— 
P.P. $22.00 limited quantity. L. C. Smith 16 gauge. new, 


shopworn 
Trade 
repairs. 


—ideal grade $45.00. Guns bought for Cash or 
Expert Gunsmith on premises. Estimates given on 
Triangle Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE 20TH CENTURY gun. A fine 12 gauge English five- 

pound ejector with a new system of taper boring and using 
a 2” shell. It develops more velocity than the 2%” with a 
very even pattern and light recoil. Send for folder. Dis- 
counts to regular dealers. Kimball Arms Company, Sole 
American Agents, 224 Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass- 
acnusetts. 





DISC ONTINUED WINCHESTER M54 7 


m/m $47.90, 
GOV'T. Slings 50c, 


Swivels 60e postpaid. 
Sedgley Rifles, Hi-Standard Pistols, H&R Revolvers, Weav- 
er No. 298 Scopes, sights, Reloading Tools. 3c Stamp, Fish- 
ing Tackle or Gun List. l0e Illustrated Trophy Catalog, 
50 Discount. 8c Stamp, Golf, Tennis, Athletic Catalogs. 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wash. 


A-1 
Complete stock 





GUNSMITHS: ENGLISH CHISELS, 

Swiss Files—RiMlers, Swedish Spring Steel. Oilstones, 
Polishing Powders. Genuine Pearl, Ivory, Stag Revolver 
Grips, Mittermeier, 3577 Tremont Ave., New York City. 2-2 


youge, Carvingtools, 





FIRING PINS, ORTGIES $1.15, Springs 30c. Guide Pins 

30c post paid, cash with order. Write for catalog of other 
foreign parts. Sims Sales Co. Dept. U, 2912 Pine Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 








ROLLS 116 SIZE AND smaller developed, no small prints, 
all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c, Peeko Pictures 
Davenport, Lowa. 1-12 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO Beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints 25c¢ 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 4-3 





OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENT or 2 glossy 
ments free 
25e (coin). 


5x7 enlarge- 
, with each roll developed and printed. All for 
Badger Studios, La Crosse, 5 


Wisconsin. 5-3 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1.00. ROLLS devel- 
oped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 9, Maywood, | Ii. -12 


35% DISCOUNT ON FILMS. Write Paramount Co., 3 
East 92nd Street, New York City. 

















BEAUTIFUL COLORED ENLARGEMENT of be 
tive with each film developed, 25c. LaCrosse 
pany, LaCrosse, Wis. 


a INSTRUCTION 


GET $50 TO $87.50 EVERY PAY DAY on Uncle Sam's 
payroll. Many appointments expected soon. Our coaching 


st nega 
Film Com 








helps qualify you for Social Security, Liquor Gauger, Meat 
Inspector, Office Clerk, Stenographer, Typist, Customs 
Postal and many other positions. Write today for free book, 


list of positions, etc. Patterson School, (Arthur R. 
former Government examiner, Principal), 1046¢ 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Patterson 
} Case Bldg., 





UNCLE SAM” JOBS. Start $105 to $175 month. 

women. Prepare now for next examinations 
Influence unnecessary. Common education usually sufficient 
Full particulars, list positions and sample coaching FREE 
Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. D52, Rochester 
oe 


Men 
Short hours. 





FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, 
patrol. 
Denver, 


m4 INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN RELICS, COINS, Minerals. 
Museum, Northbranch, Kansas. 


$125-175 month. Hunt, 
Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service, ¢ 
Colo. 


trap 
5-3 
wey) 


Catalog 5c. 





Indian 





100 GOOD ARROWHEADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 5vc. 
Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 


LE 


Pack- 


TRAPPING 





TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Com- 
pany, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 1-6 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION! 
Classified advertising forms for the July issue, which goes 
on sale June 15, close May 19th. Please make sure that 
copy is clear, to the point and plainly written. All orders 
must be accompanied by remittance. Incidentally, why not 
take advantage of the 5% discount allowed on three con- 
secutive issues paid for C advance? Send your ad with re- 
mittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertising Man 
ager, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert. 
Set of three—checker border and cleaner: also directions, 
complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner's, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- 





wich, Conn -3 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Low- 
est prices. Optical catalog free. 


Brownscope Company, 
234 Fifth 2-6 


WILL PAY $250. UP for Colt Revolver factory dated 1847 
acceptable condition. Old firearms bought, sold. List 20c. 
Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco, 5-2 


Avenue, New York. 








NEW COMBINATION 4 AND 10 power Riflescope $4.95 
complete. Fits all calibers. Focusing, Windage, Eleva- 
tion adjustments. Spencer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 2-11 


NEW GUNS AT wholesale! Join other shooters in lowering 
costs. Details for stamp. Midwest Purchasing Association, 
Senson Station, Omaha. Nebraska. 


FIREARMS BARGAINS: LOWEST new _ prices. 
used, stamp. D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 


FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES Malcolm Tele- 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 4-3 


TELESCOPE, MICROSCOPE, 
catalog free. Teeko , 


FOR SALE: THE best in match muzzle loading rifles and 
supplies. E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio. 2-6 


“SG SPORTING GOODS <i J) 


PERFECT-GUIDE, FLASHLIGHT Compass. Free circular. 
Box 2346, Cleveland, Ohio. 


a MISCELLANEOUS * 


ALASKA GOLD—PLACER Stampede This Spring! 








List 





made. 





BINOCULARS, 


Bargain 
315-F, Evanston, Illinois. 








Coarse 





gold, also platinum $70 oz. Virgin ground in other areas. 
Full details Alaska and U.S.A. by Alaska prospector and 
miner; 30 years practical experience plus technical training. 
Enclose $1 with inquiry. Victor Shaw, 20th & W. Cerne 
Seattle, Wash. Mention adv. 2 
BLACK CANYON RANCH. Teton Pass, Jackson Hole, 

Wyoming. Pleasant retreat for several guests. For infor- 
mation, write T. G. Huff, Wilson, Wyoming. 





ALTIMETERS FOR YOUR Automobile, $5.95 each. Match- 
ing compasses 90c. Catalog on request. Spillane, $513 8. 
Figueroa, Los Angeles. 





WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and un- 

patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have for 
sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 94, 
Washington, D. C. 





STUTTERING 
Booklet free. 


AND STAMMERING corrected at home. 
Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, erate. 





COUNTRYHAMS. PROCESS in family 32 years. 
back if unsatisfied, Forty cents Pound. Ed 
Carmi, Ill 


PATENTS. LOW 
L. F. Randolph, 


Try. Ship 
Birchler, 





COST. Book and_ advice free. 
Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 11-12 


SAVE MONEY AND PILE UP SALES BY 
ORDERING 3 CONSECUTIVE ADS AT ONCE 


5% discount given en 3 consecutive ads paid for in advance. 


anteed prints. 25c Coin. United Photo Service, La | 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 4-3 
PRS TEL + | a 
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had wandered out to the stream, waded 
to my side. 

“He’s gone over,” he said. My heart 
sank. Then, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, the fish stopped running. I started 
taking in line. I reeled as fast as my 
hand could work the reel, and still the 
fish came along. My hopes rose with 
each turn of the reel. 

But the fish suddenly decided he had 
come far enough. Instead of yielding to 
my pull, he started edging off sidewise, 
and I couldn’t stop him. He made a 
short, fast run into a shallow riffle which 
branched away from the main part of 
the river, and suddenly all I felt was a 
dead weight with an occasional peculiar 
vibration. 

“I’m hung up,” I groaned. I moved 
from one side to the other, I knocked 
the rod, gave slack line, did everything 
I could possibly do, but couldn’t get him 
loose. I was sure the fish was still on. 
I could feel a peculiar motion which 
couldn't have been made by anything 
but a fish. 

It was quite dark by this time, and 
the water between the fish and me was 
treacherous. I had never waded it in 
daylight, let alone after dark. Neverthe- 
less Gordon waded over to see what he 
could do. 

“The leader is caught on a board,” he 
called. “There. He’s all yours.” 

I felt a tug, and saw a splash. Then 
the fish was gone. 

“At least a twelve-pounder,” said Gor- 
don. “It’s a wonder the leader didn’t 
break the instant it got caught.” 

That night Fred brought in his fourth 
fish. His getting one daily was becoming 
a habit. 


HEN fortune changed as far as I was 

concerned. The next evening I brought 
in two fish, one weighing seven and a 
half pounds, the other ten and three 
quarters. The latter was the largest fish 
that had been brought in to camp that 
season. After that, my luck was better 
than average. Fred’s luck ran true to 
form until the last day. At that time, 
his score was seven hooked, and seven 
landed. Gordon decided something 
should be done about it, so he took him 
down to Mott Pool, where I had lost the 
steelhead to the plank. That night it 
was a different story. Fred failed to 
bring in his fish. He hooked a really 
large one, but it pulled out. The breaks 
were against him. 

Queer things happen on the Umpqua. 
Dr. Dewey, of Pasadena, arrived at 
camp a few days before we did, and 
took hiS limit of three fish two days in 
succession without losing one. Such 
luck was too good to last. For the next 
four days, the jinx made his life mis- 
erable. He hooked a number of fish, but 
something always went wrong. Some 
pulled out and one “went over.” The 
latter he tried to follow, and came in wet, 
bedraggled, and muddy. He hooked 
other fish on flies with broken barbs, 
and, of course, held them only a second 
or two. Twice his leader frayed on sharp 
rocks, and broke at a critical moment. 
But this run of tough luck taught him 
things. He learned that you have to 
examine your tackle frequently, and 
keep it in good trim. 

The average angler going after steel- 
heads the first time, Gordon says, is not 
equipped properly. As a rule, his reel 
is too small or so poor in quality that it 
plays out on the first two or three fish. 
Or his line doesn’t fit his rod, and, if 
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You'll Always Go Back For Steelheads 


(Continued from page 29) 


it does, it isn’t of the proper type for the 
distance casting necessary in steelhead 
fishing. 

The reel should have a substantial 
click, capable of standing the strain of 
speedy rushes, and it should be large 
enough to hold comfortably ninety feet 
of fly line and 300 feet of linen backing, 
testing approximately twelve pounds. 
This fly line should be of the new type 
made specially for distance, with about 
ten feet of G or H size, tapering to about 
twenty feet of B and, then tapering 
back to F. 

The average steelhead rod should 
weigh in the neighborhood of six ounces. 
Personally I used a nine-foot 4%-ounce 
rod because I enjoy the extra thrill 
which such a rod gives me when fighting 
a good fish, but I did find it rather dif- 
ficult to make this rod reach some of 
the places where the fish were located. 
Nevertheless, I shall use it the next time 
I go after steelheads. 

I experimented considerably with flies. 
I tried streamers, salmon patterns, and 
all sorts of flies which had brought me 
success in various sections of this coun- 
try and Canada, but none of them were 
worth while. The best fly of all was 
the Umpqua. This pattern had been 
designed especially for this stream. The 
next best was the Cummings Special, 
which also was designed for the section. 
As far as my own experience went, only 
two sizes were needed—Numbers 4 and 
6. I used the Number 4 most but 
changed to a Number 6 of a different 
pattern when a fish was missed on the 
former. This method didn’t always work, 
but it turned the trick often enough to 
be of some value. 

The accepted leader is one of nine 
feet, tapered from .019 or .020 inch to 
.012 or .013. I used one that is tapered 
from .017 to .010 inch and found it suffi- 
ciently strong for my rod. Naturally, 
with a heavier and stiffer rod, the heav- 
ier leader would be better. 

The best time of day to fish was either 
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Gordon takes a 7!/2-pounder from a tough spot 






in the morning before the sun topped 
the canyon or in the evening after the 
sun had disappeared. Plank Pool illus- 
trated this perfectly. It was one of the 
first to catch the rays of the morning 
sun. To catch a fish here, we had to get 
out early, and when we did get there 
before the sun hit it, we usually hooked 
a fish. It was also good in the evening. 
Productive water was usually between 
four and six feet in depth. 


M* GREATEST thrill on the Umpqua 
came the day before we left Steam- 
boat. I fished two pools, the Sawtooth and 
Surveyors. The Sawtooth got its name 
from a series of sharp rocks which split 
it in two, and cut the leaders of unlucky 
anglers. On each side of the rocks are 
smooth, rather fast glides. In the center, 
the water is broken and tumbling. The 
broken water holds most of the steel- 
heads. Several days before I had taken 
a good fish from the center without dif- 
ficulty. Now I proceeded to take anoth- 
er with equal ease from the smooth 
glide on the left. Then I got a taste of 
the trouble the Sawtooth trout could get 
you into, when he really wants to. 

I hooked a fish in the broken water. 
When he struck, he all but tore the rod 
from my hand, and he never stopped go- 
ing until he had wound the leader around 
a rock, and snapped it. It all happened 
so quickly it left me in a daze. 

Surveyors Pool is one in which you do 
not need to make a long cast. The first 
one I made was about twenty feet, and 
a six-pounder took the fly almost the 
instant it touched the water. He fought 
all right, but did not give the least bit 
of trouble, and I landed him in about 
ten minutes. 

By this time I felt well satisfied with 
the world. Two six-pounders in the 
space of an hour was good fishing in 
any man’s country. I rested a half 
hour, then started again. This time I 
had four rises, which I missed, and 
then connected with a fish which felt 
like a big one. For twenty minutes, the 
fish did nothing spectacular. Then the 
fireworks started. First he came clear 
of the water. He made the six-pounders 
look like small fry. For five minutes, he 
lashed the pool to a froth, and then 
quieted down again. 

My tired arm and wrist gave him all 
the strain the rod could take, but he 
wouldn’t budge an inch. I reduced the 
pressure a bit to relieve the pain in my 
forearm, and then things really hap- 
pened. The fish started fanning his 
tail with fast strokes, and suddenly 
turned downstream with a savage swirl. 
He was moving so fast I thought the 
reel click would break. I looked at the 
line. The backing was melting away 
rapidly. 

I knew he had gone over into the long 
stretch of white water below, knew that 
something had to break, so I pointed 
the tip of the rod at him, and prayed 
that the leader and not the line would 
go. It was only a matter of seconds. 
Something snapped. It was my light- 
weight leader. Otherwise I would have 
lost a $15 line. This is the only steel- 
head which “cleaned” me completely. 
The experience stands out above all my 
other thrills with trout. 

When a fish can make an old, some- 
what blasé angler feel as though he had 
just started at this fishing game, I in- 
sist he is something to get enthusiastic 
about. Steelhead fever? It is a serious 
disease and I’ve got it bad. 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 


WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Stands By .30 06 


EDITOR >? something of 
Outdoor Life: a gun crank, I al- 

ways read with special 
interest the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment by Maj. Askins. It would be 
presumptuous to take exception to any 
statement Maj. Askins may make, but I 
do feel he left a wrong impression in his 
answer to an inquiry from H. H. in re- 
gard to the .348 Winchester. Maj. Askins 
says, “This rifle is as powerful as the 
.30/06." It seems to me he should have 






' 
’ OH WELL, 
_ WHO CARES ? : ) 


added, “up to about 150 yd.” This new 
248 has a tremendous muzzle energy, 
but the most deplorable “fade-out” of any 
big game cartridge that can be classed 
as modern. Even at 100 yd., it falls be- 
low the .30/06 in striking energy, and at 
longer ranges there is apparently no 
comparison. 

The muzzle energies of the .348 and 
.30/06 are not widely different, yet, even 
at 100 yd., the .30/06 has far the greater 
killing energy. The rapid loss of energy 
of the .348 in 100 yd. with the 150-grain 
bullet is a full 30 percent, and with the 
200-grain bullet about 24 percent. Com- 
pare this with the sustained energy of 
the .30/06 which, with the 150 and 180- 
grain bullets, loses only about 15 percent, 
and with the 220-grain about 8 percent. 
It would seem to be the bad luck of all 
lever-action addicts that they will have 
to be content with rifles of somewhat 
less power and range than their bolt- 
action brethren. B. W. Alexander, 
Queen City, Mo. 





Crow Sweepstakes 


ICE COUNTY, Kan., 

has banded and re- 
leased a number of 
crows. The bands, when taken from the 
leg of a crow, and presented at the 
courthouse, will bring the hunter a re- 
ward of from $1 to $100. If you are 
lucky enough to get a band, you can be 
sure part of the expense has been re- 
paid. It’s great sport. The birds have be- 
come extremely wild, and stalking, day 
or night, has become impossible. The 
only successful method now is to hunt 
them from a good blind. I like to hunt 
them on the roost at night with a flash 
light and .22 Long Rifle cartridges. Late- 
ly they have become unapproachable, 
and I had to backslide to the scatter gun 
to get any hunting at all. There are 
plenty of the black rascals left, however. 

Bob Bennett, Sterling, Kan. 


Chance Shots at Game 


Y WHAT right does 

L. S. Chadwick who 
wrote the article “Rec- 
ord On A Meat Hunt” call himself a 
hunter? No really good hunter of big 
game takes careless, chance shots un- 
less he is forced to, and no really good 
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big game hunter quits shooting until his 
game is down, so long as it is in sight 
and range. Another thing, Mr. Chad- 
wick’s ballistics are poor. He describes 
the 404 Magnum as having twice the 
initial impact velocity of the .30/06 
Springfield. Had he said “slightly more” 
that would have been better.—John G. 
Gervais, Longview, Wash. 


Doesn't Like Crow 


OUR recent articles 

concerning preda- 
tors and their control 
are timely indeed. Most sportsmen are 
interested only in filling their bag limit, 
and don’t think about advancing the 
cause of conservation by the destruction 
of predators. Here in Michigan, the pub- 
lic schools even teach the child in the 
lower grades that the crow, though he 
does rob birds’ nests 0. eggs and young, 
redeems himself by eating grubs when 
the farmer plows the field. I suppose 
similar excuses could be made for the 
mountain lion, which kills off the ranch- 
er’s stock but is such a specimen of 
strength and beauty that he adds to the 
scenery.—Charles L. Weaver, Flint, Mich. 
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Tarpon For Fresh Water 


ECENTLY Dr. 

Frank E. Foulk 
wrote of finding snook 
and tarpon in resacas of the Rio Grande. 
I take it the water was fresh, since it 
had no lead to the ocean. If snook and 
tarpon can thrive in semi-tropical fresh 
water, why not plant them in the inland 
lakes of those states that have warm 
climates?—Stephen R. Leathers, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Found His Own Bullet 


EDITOR 
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HOT DIGGITY!, 
A NEW GAME, 
BULLET GOLF! tee 








ECENTLY a friend 

and I were hunt- 
ing jack rabbits. Both 
of us were using .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridges. We shot at a rabbit about 300 
yd. away, and missed. We kept walking 
in the same direction for about a quarter 
mile, and I found one of the bullets lying 
on top of the snow.—Herbert Hathaway, 
Stewartville, Minn. 


Defends Ross Rifle 


EDITOR ITH regard _ to 
Outdoor Life: Maj. Askins’ an- 

swer to C. O. F., of 
Wis., in a recent issue, regarding the 
danger of the Canadian Ross Military 
rifle, in which he says that it is too easy 
to replace the bolt with the head in the 
wrong position, I beg to differ. 

I have used this kind of rifle for a 
number of years, first as a range rifle, 
and later cutting it down and using it 
as a sporting rifle. I have fired a few 
thousand rounds through it, and take 
the bolt out to clean it every time I use 
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it. The bolt can be put in only one posi- 
tion, and that is the right one. 

The Ross bolt is known as an artil- 
lery bolt, and is strong, fits tightly in- 
to the breech of the rifle, and has a 
straight pull, which makes it the fast- 
est, easiest, and smoothest bolt-action 
rifle ever sold. I have never heard of a 
bolt blowing on one of these rifles.—P. C. 
T. Hamilton, New Brunswick, Canada. 


To Stop Dog Thefts 


EDITOR ROBABLY the most 
Outdoor Life: annoying thing that 

occurs to a hunter in 
these days of long close seasons is to 
have his favorite hunting dog stolen 
about the time it develops into a hunt- 
ing dog. The racket has developed to 
such an extent that virtually all dog 
owners have had to suffer this loss in 
recent years. 

This loss is entirely uncalled for. The 
hunters of this country could insist that 
the owner of a dog have a certificate of 
ownership to be furnished by the proper 
authorities. 





TH' ‘GREATEST LIVIN‘ 
/ PICHUR GALRY! 





A movement is now under way in 
Michigan which makes it possible for 
the owner of a valuable dog to have it 
tattooed. The veterinarian, who does the 
work, will supply a certificate of owner- 
ship, and make a complete record of the 
dog at the time the tattooing is done and 
the certificate is issued. The veterinarian 
tattooes the certificate number in the 
dog’s ear, but, in addition to this, a secret 
mark is tattooed on the dog, which is 
known only to the veterinarian. 

A drive of this kind sportsmen would 
be glad to support, and the man who is 
willing to wink at the law would be 
somewhat hesitant about purchasing a 
dog that had been tattooed.—A. J. Bruce, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Takes Snakes with Salt 


EDITOR HE letter of E. D. 
Outdoor Life: Bond about snakes 

that come apart tempts 
me to write what I think about it. I don’t 
happen to be a naturalist, but I do know 
there are no such snakes. I have read 
quite a little about snakes and their hab- 
its, and I never read anything about this 
snake. I would say offhand that this par- 
ticular story is just as true as the story 
about the hoopsnake.—Amos Klein, Jr., 
Howard, 8. D. 


Diamond Hitch Out of Date? 


EDITOR AVING “drug” a 
Outdoor Life: pack train for more 

than 15 years, I read 
with interest the article on packing by 
Claude Kreider, and enjoyed it. But I 
was surprised that a veteran packer still 
messes with sawbuck saddles and dia- 
mond hitches. That form of packing has 
long been discarded in this part of the 
country, and the Decker pack rigs have 
taken its place—Jerry Ravndal, North 
Fork, Id. 


HEY! WHAT WILL US 
x, , A FICTION WRITERS 
. z DO WITHOUT THE 


DIAMOND HITCH? 
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F YOU have shaved by the old 

method, Nature has given you a 

tough, calloused and scaly skin 
to protect you from the blade. This 
artificial skin is older-looking than 
your own natural skin. 

Continuous use of a Schick Shaver 
for a period of time—generally two 
to four weeks—gets rid of most of 
this old skin. The action of the Schick 
is as gentle as rubbing your face with 
your finger tips, so the dead skin 
flakes off until, over a period of time, 
it is entirely discarded and a new, 
more youthful skin takes its place. 

Then you can shave much easier, 
quicker and closer, and your face 


hasa different and better appearance. 
BUT THAT ISN’T ALL 


The sheer joy of shaving with a 
Schick is its vital priceless advantage. 
Ithas no blades—so you cannot cutor 
scrape yourself. You need no water, 
soap, lather or creams. It shaves up 
and down with a double stroke that 
shaves faster. You can shave with 
your collar on or in the dark. 
Twice-a-day shaving is just as pleas- 
ant as once. 
SAVES MONEY, TOO 


Our records show years of shaving 
with a Schick at no cost except less 






AC and DC 


than a dime’s worth of electricity a 
year. One man told us he shaved 
2000 times. Another had 1500 
shaves for $15—a cent each—and 
his shaver is as good as new. 

How could shaving cost less? 


GO TO A DEALER TODAY 


Ask him to tell you a// the reasons 
why you should use one. Let him 
show you the proper method of 
using the shaver and it will take only 
a few days for you to acquire the 
knack of fast, close shaving. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD 
CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San 
Francisco. In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
and other leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50) 
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Presenting Joanna de Tuscan — ideal 
/ American Girl Athlete — talented, attractive, 

fond of dancing, and newly crowned 
os WOMEN’S FENCING CHAMPION OF THE U. S. 
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Today the sport of fencing 



















puts much the same value rs eet 
on healthy nerves as did “\a2 | 4 
the deadly duels of long ago 4 a 


N Joanna de Tuscan’s own 


words: “A person who twitched 40 YEARS A RAILROAD 
would never stand out in fencing. MAN — 15 years a Camel 
My No. 1 reason for smoking smoker. “I’m a throttle 


Camels is—they never jangle my man,” says Charlie Chase. 


nerves. I enjoy smoking Camels 
so much. It’s Camels for me al- 
ways ‘for digestion’s sake’ and 
when I need extra energy too. 
They’re so mild and never make 
my throat harsh or rough.” 


“IT don’t take chances with 


nerves. I smoke Camels.” 
















“ROUND THE WORLD IN RECORD 
TIME. Dorothy Kilgallen, girl re- 
porter, says: “Camels helped to 
keep me going. I know they 








don’t frazzle the nerves — ever!” 





HEAR “JACK 
OAKIE’S COLLEGE”’ 





















COSTLIER A fun-and-music show 
with Jack Oakie! Catchy 
TOBACCOS music! Hollywood stars! 










Tuesdays—8:30 pm 
E.S.T.(9:30pmE.D.S.T.), 
7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30pm 
M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., 
W ABC - Columbia 

Network. 


CAMELS NEVER 
GET ON YOUR NERVES 







Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TO- 
BACCOS...Turkish 
and Domestic... x 
than any other 

popular brand. 
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